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ky Blue! Hop Scotch! This little girl 


never misses. One secret of her skill 
and strength is a hot cereal breakfast 
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rag yo) Sry this new Break fast Foster ‘plan 


‘Tien I, Here 1s a delightful wav to give vi child a new interest, a per ince) 
i /, ing the hot cereal breakfast wh oh pes authorities say she nec Is to d 
tt work. Thousands of mothers are finding it invaluable in teaching this port 
health habit. Hang this poster on the wall where she can reach it easily. Send t 
for free package of gold stars. Every school morning ~ ats a hot cereal breakt 
let her paste a star in the record form on the poster ill be delighted wv 
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results. We will also send with stars, sample box of Cream of Whe t 


tive book on children’s dict, ““The Important Business of Feeding ( Childre Al] 
free. Write today to Dept. A-11, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Mit 
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Men L, 


Three-fourths the wear these socks now give 





































A new, amazing feature makes these 


; 2 SS eae ep. 
smart hose last 3 to 4 times longer ‘ee as B (i 
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| pe is the story of a new-type \ | 
sock for men. New-type because : 


it embodies a new way of knitting... 











, because it has the revolutionary fea- 
ture... Ex Toe. 


At the tip and over the top of the 
] 14 


mread 1s 


toe a special wear-resisting t 
Look like Fifth 


woven. Knit by a new principle that 
lve Nile 


took experts months to find, and 


done so skilfully that vou 








can scarcely see where | 


Toe begins orends. And in 


the hiding of it lies achieve 
ment... the difference 
between clumsiness and 
unknown comfort. 
All men’s socks are rein- 
forced some way. | 
one other kind with [x 
Toe. That’s why toes in 
old-time socks wear out 
and now the toe becomes 
the strongest part of all 
Silk socks, at last, are 
practical for every day. T 
wear them costs no more 
than ordinary kinds. You 
vet 3 to 4 times more wear, 


plus smartness, lustrous 











silks alone can give. 
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WHO SAID LONDON IS AHEAD 
OF THE UNITED STATES IN STYLE? 


It’s true that in London there is a large 
group of men who have the leisure and 
the inclination to spend a large part of 
their time developing good looking 
clothes for themselves. It’s a real contri- 
bution. Most of us haven't time to do it 


But here is what really happens. Hart 
Schaffner & Marx have style experts 
not only in London but in every style 
center. They help to develop these 
styles so that the minute a new idea 
“catches on”, you get it. For example: 


In London now you'll see the topcoat 
shown above. Raglansleeves,asa 
Londoner would say, “very swagger’’. 
You'll see the two button sack, as they 
call it. You'll see these same models 
in the stores where Hart Schaffner & 
Marx clothes are sold 


If you see a picture of the Prince of Wales 
taken in the last few weeks, check his 
clothes with those shown above 


Hart Schaffner & Marx dealers have the 
same style lines in their stores now 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Chicago 





London 


New York 
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NORTH OF PANAMA 


America’s Sphere of Responsibility—By David Lawrence 


Kk AMERICANS have a habit of abbreviation — we like to dispose of a subject w! are only now being ay 

in a phrase or a word. Thus with one fell swoop we inscribe the words *‘ Latin peak, any more, because w 

America” on everything from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn. It matters States would not think for a n 

little to us that there are twenty republics south of us, no two of them alike The fact is there has been slowh 
either politically or socially, and no two of them composed of exactly the same racial north of Panama v h has re 
ingredients. The Argentinian, for example, proudly disdains to have his country slowly but surely unfolded it under Der 
mentioned in the same breath with Haiti or Santo Domingo. The only thing in common Washingt 
between all the countries making up Pan-America is that originally most of them Basically, of irse, the Monroe D 
belonged to the Spanish crown, yet it would be inaccurate even to write ‘Spanish Western Hen ere, but it was n 
America” across the map, for in Brazil Portuguese is spoken—indeed, the language of of President Monroe was first pronounced, N 
society there is practical 
French. ress of the world would attempt 


The tendency to 
generalize has led to 
difficulties for Amer- 
ican diplomacy 








mplications of the Monroe Doctrine—namely, the logical 
t of a policy based on a given set of facts. 
Originally, President Monroe sought to warn European 
nations that they must not seek to colonize or gain a foot- 
1 or interfere with the sovereignty of the nations which 
already set up their independence in the Western 
Hemisphere. Again and again some of the more progres- 


e nations in South America have indicated a desire to 
Monroe Doctrine into what might be termed 
n other words, a 


ffensive and defensive all 


& 





mutual treaty against European aggression. This has 
American statesmen to be particularly 
essary, especially as it seemed to imply a greater meas- 
f responsibility for all the nations in this hemisphere 
ubl pinion in the United States has seemed ready 


« Monroe Doctrine has not meant that the United 
would feel obliged to interfere as between states of 
or instance, or in a war between European 
{South American countries. It is hardly likely that the 
; would remain entirely aloof from such a con- 
but the direct obligation to intervene in such a con- 
rency is one which American diplomatists have never 
umbent upon the United States. The warning 
ntained in the Monroe Doctrine that the United States 
would look with grave concern on the setting up of a Euro- 
power anywhere in this hemisphere in territory not 

} zed by Europeans has been deemed sufficient 

ill practical purposes, it being felt that each case could 
better treated as it arose rather than to attempt a defi- 

yn of the doctrine which would apply to all countries 
possibly lead to a shirking of national re- 
vf a belief that the United States 


would stand off the invader. 


ke, and might 


onsit thes hecause 


The Trusteeship of Other Nations 


B' . while this has been the trend of American diplomacy 
J south of Panama, it cannot be said to have been so 
inspecific in the region north of Panama. Something more 
han the Monroe Doctrine, something more intimate and 
direct, is involved in the policies of the United States be- 
Grande and the Isthmus. The European 
iblicist who has been accustomed to spheres of influence 
liately suggest that the United States had a logi- 
and inevitable right to establish a sphere of influence 
’ has an unpleasant 


¢ 


> ’ 


this area. But the word ‘influence 
gnificance. It connotes special privilege as between the 
itionals of the United States and those of other countries. 
Whatever rights or concessions the United States may 
sked for and secured in the Caribbean region for 

il defense or policy considerations, there has never 

een any effort to acquire preferential commercial rights. 
Indeed, the United States has, on the contrary, accepted 
the burden of obtaining forthe nationals of European coun- 
exactly the same rights and privi- 


ges as those enjoyed by citizens of the United States. 


the ‘‘open door” 


On what then is the policy of the United States 
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actually invaded an American republic and manifested an 
intention to establish its hegemony. The American Gov- 
ernment has always preferred to apply preventives so that 
an inflexible situation might not develop. 

If asmall country in Central America floats a loan which 
is sold throughout the world—a loan that is given every as- 
pect of a first mortgage—and then a body of revolutionists 
or a small group of politicians despoils the treasury, what 
redress do the foreign bondholders have? It is natural for 
them to appeal to their own governments. For many gen- 
erations it has been recognized that money invested in 
foreign lands is entitled to a measure of protection. If this 
were not the case, some countries would never have devel- 
oped to their present economic status. One way to collect 
interest is to seize customhouses and absorb all the revenues 
from incoming merchandise. To send a few warships and a 
detachment of marines to take possession of a customhouse 
is something which is so close to a permanent occupation 
that it has always been regarded by the United States as a 
thing to be prevented, so far as European countries are 
concerned. 

Yet if Europe is not permitted to land marines and col- 
lect duties or protect the lives and properties of her citizens 
in a troublous area in this hemisphere, who else is to do the 
job? The United States has reluctantly accepted this re- 
sponsibility. It has led to antagonism throughout Central 
and South America because of a suspicion that the United 
States would do what it has denied Europe the right to 
do—namely, increase its territorial possessions. But the 
proof of the disinterestedness of the United States in the 
past twenty-five years has been written in the pages of 
history. Having had an opportunity to possess Cuba, the 
United States gave that island her independence. Having 
supervised the collection of customs at Santo Domingo, 
as well as in Haiti, the United States has not added one 
foot of territory in either of those weak republics. 

Despite all the cries about American intervention in 
Mexico, the United States has only twice employed armed 
forces below the Rio Grande in recent years—once in the 
Pershing expedition which pursued Villa and again at 
Vera Cruz asa reprisal against Huerta. In both cases the 
forces of the United States were in due time withdrawn. 
The United States landed marines in Nicaragua in 1912 
and kept them there at the request of the Nicaraguan 
Government. Sixty days after they were withdrawn, the 
present revolution broke out, thus confirming the impres- 
sion that the presence of the marines for twelve years was 
the single factor that prevented an outbreak. 

Draw a line from New York to Panamaand from Panama 
to San Francisco and you have the limits of America’s 
sphere of responsibility. The Panama Canal is the outpost. 
For strategic reasons as well as for commercial reasons, the 
quick passage between the Atlantic and the Pacific must 
be maintained. It is not merely that the Panama Cana! 
affords an easy transfer of naval strength from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic or vice versa, but the development of this 
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and other trade routes to assist in handling the commerce 
of the world, and to forward the economic development of 
Central America itself involves an obligation to which 
successive Administrations at Washington have not been 
able to close their eyes. 

“Tt is the logie of events,”’ said a South American diplo- 
mat to the writer recently, “that some day the United 
States will possess everything as far south as the Canal. It 
is inevitable.” 

This remark typifies the feeling of doubt which exists in 
the Western Hemisphere with respect to the intention of 
the United States. But there is an alternative policy which 
is in the making; and if the alternative is successful there 
will never be a need for the acquisition of any territory on 
the part of the United States except possibly by purchass 

The desire of every American President and Secretary of 
State, as expressed in the conversations of our diplomacy, 
has been to encourage political progress in the troubled 
areas south of the Rio Grande. The mission of the United 
States is to spread the gospel of democracy, but there ar 
two theories about the most effective way of spreading that 
doctrine. One is by evolution which permits incessant 
civil warfare, constant turmoil and the preying on innocent 
peoples by small political groups who by their coups d'état 
upset governments for their own selfish ends. The other is 
to encourage the development of strong governments, 
which can be aided, if necessary, by the moral and physical 
forces of the United States. 


The Hughes Treaties With Central America 


NE of the first things which President Wilson and Secre 

tary Bryan did in the early days of their Administratior 
in 1913 was to announce to the world that no government 
would be recognized which came into being as the result of 
bloodshed. This was not a denial of the right of revolutior 
It was simply a warning against the supposition that a 
military or political leader might come into power by forces 
and expect the prompt recognition of the United States 
Government. It was suggested instead that if a revolution 
did occur there must ensue a free election, so that the will 
of the people might be registered in accordance with the 
theory of democracy. It remained for a Republican Seer 
tary of State, Charles Evans Hughes, to embody tl 
principle in a series of treaties entered into between the five 
republics of Central America, whereby it was agreed that 
recognition would not be extended to governments whic! 
owed their origin to the sword or to illegal methods. 

This power of recognition issomething more than amoral 
benefit. It amounts almost to a protectorate so far as th 
recognized government is concerned. Arms and munit 
are refused to rebels, but they can go in unlimited quant 


lor 
ons 








ties to the recognized government. Loans may be made to 
a recognized government, but the financing of revolutions 
on the part of citizens of the United States or other coun- 

ries is discouraged so far as practicable 
By some writers this exercise of the power of rec- 


ognition is called an intervention. By others it is 





a based t day ? Itis simply a desire 
to establish a defensive position in a region where the 


nited States has 


come to appreciate that it cannot 
lity to the rest of the world 
‘uropean war, when the Treaty of Ver- 
es was being drafted, General Smuts persuaded 
President Wilson that a system of mandates should 
esta hed by European nations over those re- 
be where backward peoples resided 
he theory was that a sort of protectorate would be 
suld not imply permanent own- 
but a kind of trusteeship. The United 








ites was asked to accept a mandate over Armenia, 
his was declined by the American Congress as 
i tent with the traditions of the United 
t t responsibilities in the Eastern Hemi- 
re it the basic principle—namely, that the 
ivanced powers should lend their influence, and 
wer if necessary, to preserve order in the backward 
:reas of the world and to govern them, if need be, as 
rust w epted as an enlightened method 
he twentieth century in advancing the political 
gre i i ward pe ples 
The United State sumed in the Monroe Doc- 
ne a kind of mandate, or rather a trusteeship. If 
Was! n Government was to prevent any 
ther nation fron lonizing the Western Hemi- 
phere or from interfering in the affairs of the re- 
S it f the R Grande, then the United 
tates was undertaking to remove those sources of 
t which inevitably lead to reprisals, wars and, 
ter e case, the seizure of customhouses for 
e payment of defaulted debts. Often it is con- 
nthir g critics that the Monroe Doc- 
t ik ean ¢ ntry has 


| The Antis 


( BSERVE our little group or sect, 
The true, the good, the high elect 
Who strike an attitude sublime 


j ; 


fume. 


{gains 


Clear-visioned, wise and pure of heart, 


our country every 


We always take the alien’s part; 

Betide, betide, whate’er betide, | 
| We're on the other fellow’s side. | 
We need not wait for all the fact 

To judge a statesman’s words or acts; 

If someone says this nation’s right, 

He merely wants to start a fight. 

Our chiefs are men of base intent; 

We cannot trust our Government. 

It has an evil animus, 

But we are so magnanimous! 

Whatever conflict may arise 

We utter loud, hyste ric cries 

To help an adversary’s cause 
And win the outside world’s applause. 

And so our watchword, toast and song 
Is still, “Our ( Tountry! Alway 8 Wrong!” 


Arthur Guiterman. 





characterized by a much milder word, “interfer 
ence.”” It is probably both. But the world is not s 
much concerned with words as with results. The 
theory back of the extension of recognition is that 
central government has been established whicl 
strong enough to fulfill international obligatior 
Conversely, if a central government breaks dowr 
and no authority exists t 
properties of foreigners, it has long been presumed 


» protect the lives and 
under international law that each nation has the 
right to land forces to protect its nationals. 

The dispute in Nic: 
unlike controversies in Central America in previous 
years in American history. The United States has 
endeavored to extend recognition to that element in 
Nicaragua which it felt had a legal claim to the pres 
dency and which appeared to be most zealous to 
fulfill international obligations 
ment of Adolfo Diaz was recognized in Nicaragua, 
the latter promptly appealed to the United States f 
aid, arguing that he could not maintain his govern- 


ragua this year has not been 








W he n the goverr 


ment against a revolution which was financed or 
stimulated by Mexico. The United States was con 
fronted with a problem not altogether new, for not 
infrequently in the past thirty years have revolu 
tionists in one Central American country obtained 
support and funds sufficient to plot a revolution 
against a constituted government in another country 

If the United States was to prevent any European 
country from obtaining a foothold anywhere in Cen- 
tral or South America, so also has the obligation been 
construed to mean that the United States particularly 
must not permit any country in this hemisphere to 
extend its power over any 


other country in the region 





Continued on Page 96 
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‘*Clara,’’ He Said in the Very Nicest Way He Could, 


By J. Marg 


ippened to 








be at Harvard Say, ten y I Dack KNOWS 
the whole thing alread Back at the cla 
inions, when brass bands and other more direct means 
f stimulantation cause one to see the past in a mellow 
ght, one wonders at the re ence and durability of mem- 
Even the curious affair of Beverley Endicott Wither- 
poor d Clara Hodges seems natural and comprehensible 
it su 1 time nd not at a e one of those stories 
where the her ptures the forward pass and saves the 
day for Rutgers 
(,o to the pur bow I there ne 1 with anotner 
nk of the sweet juld, provided it is not wholly sweet, 
1 can understand, without pretending, the predicament 
n which Beverley found himself that was grave enough to 
make him play the villain. You may possibly remember 
A ab ike Beverley, the kine se mothers on Beacon 
Street no doubt st aescribe as y nice boy,’ had no 
time for study. Yes, you may even comprehend how Bev- 
erley felt when, after paying fifty dollars for an evening's 
panoramic view of literature, he discovered that this view, 
n spite of its high price, embraced none of the qi 





e examination he wished to pass. It was like 


Hlector Hodges, who always had the reputation of being 


flicult, to do such a thing in Comparative Literature A, 


untrustworthy and unethical thing. 


Close upon the en 1 of three hours, Be verley stood up, 
put on his raccoon coat, picked up the blue-covered copy 


containing his answers to the examination questions 
Naturally 


est dictates of sportsmanship, he showed none of the 


ind walked toward the door through the sim- 





neern he felt Nevertheless, one can understand how 
severley must have felt upon discovering at the door of 
‘ n room no less a person than Professor 
H f, collecting the examination blue books 
Prof lges pushed forward his bald head and peered 
t rh his tortoise-shell glasses in the n anner one always 








Profe r Hodges,”’ said Be 
telling me how much the mart 
tior nts in making up our g 

Ni ndeed said Profes 
practically everything.” 

O} aid Beverle Thar 

The questions were simy 
H ages 

Were tne said Bever 

“Weren't the » said Prof 

‘It seemed to me said Be 
them dealt with subjects we 

Indeed!” said Professor H 
instar Mr. Witherspoor 

“We said Beverl t! 
‘The Cinderella mot s the 
structure oxy ain Ut! tateme¢ 
your reading I can’t re a 

Profess Hodges smiled ag 
‘The reason for that, Mr. Wi 
slept the greater part of th 
the subject 

‘O! iid Beverle 

Now one can understand how 
just as those of us wi apper 
when the examination was f 
cerned about mysé iid Beve 
armchair. ‘* Re l'r neer 
we could lerstand wy) 
about ew te a 
was disturbed ‘ 
wa ed e doubtle 


ILLUSTRATED 
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**Realtly I'm Not Worth Crying About" 
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to be turning somethin 


heon 








place whic 


all 


tne r 





lind seemed a per 


yprietor was delighted to see him. 


ndering 


poon si 








id Be 


» colleg 


> 


in 


ye! 


ate, 


night the 


T 





if 


he said, “‘that sandwict 





you remember? 


, and roused 


I don’t reme 


nere s been quite a run on it today, 


dwich.” 


but it will be 


» in a similar sad strain 
a % 


*y named a thing at the drug store the Wither- 


Was S@\ ered 


yr?’ 


this 
ful. 
ver in his 
nice DOYS 
which you 


one with sliced onion and 


himself momentarily 


mber.”’ 
Mr. Withe rspoon.,. 
you would object to our naming it 


a reuc 


from 


( 


verley, after a moment's sad reflection. 


of me after I 
And the thought moved Beverley to a further 
“Do you 


ot. 


cnow,” he 


Swithin’s 


They tell me they still have Witherspoon 


We walked out to the street again with our overshoes 













ipon our shoulders, 
et maintaining our 
istomary languid 
ilm 


w 


lapping and our raccoon coats resting somewhat heavily 


sh to 


Tell 
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Beverley was looking, we noticed with some surprise, at 
an unprepossessing individual walking toward us, a rustic- 
appearing young man, obviously not belonging to our set 
For one thing, his coat was worn at the sleeves, besides 
outside his 
Added to 
these unprepossessing details, his hat was obviously of a 
small-town make and he had the appearance of too much 
earnest work. 
“Hello, Hewins,”’ 
The individual whose name was Hewins did not seem 
On the contrary, he 


which his overshoes were carefully buckled 


trousers, contrary to the prevailing fashion. 


said Beverley. 


impressed by Beverley’s attention. 
showed no sign of pleasure. 

3y the Hewins,”’ said Beverley, 
you've impossible. 


“once again 
me 


way, 
the 
through philosophy. 
“I’m glad,” said Mr. Hewins, ‘‘that I’ve prostituted my 
intellect so usefully. Will you send me your check to- 


done Hewins, you've got 


morrow?” 

‘You don’t seem much impressed,”’ said Beverley sadly. 

“No,” said Mr. Hewins. 

“In fact,” said Beverley, with curious introspection, 
“you don’t seem to give a damn. Why, Hewins, don’t you 
give a damn?” 

“Because,” said Mr. Hewins, “‘you and everybody like 
you don’t amount to a damn. Good-by, Mr. 
Witherspoon.” 

We all stared after Mr. Hewins, for it was difficult not 
to be struck by the novelty of the thought that we amounted 
to so little. Beverley sighed and lighted another cigarette. 

“At any rate,”’ he said, ‘“‘he never had a sandwich named 
after him. No, the Hewins sandwich is as yet unborn. I 
must try to remember that.”” The gayety which one would 
have anticipated from a man in Beverley’s position was 
slightly forced. Indeed, back in his own room Beverley 
seemed almost sad. ‘‘Do you know what I believe?”’ said 
Beverley. “I actually believe that I will not get as much 
as a D in Comparative Literature A.” 

Although we tried to cheer him by pointing out the 
absurdity of the thought, even going to the extent of ad- 
ministering a slight amount of mild stimulant, Beverley 
persisted in that belief. Even when he glanced at the 
mantelpiece, on which, among a number of pipes and silver 
flasks, were ranged several rows of heavily engraved invi- 

tations to all of the best parties, the cloud did not lift 
from Beverley’s harassed spirit. ‘‘There’s something 
in it,”’ said Beverley gloomily, staring at his half-empty 
glass. And though we sug- 
gested that he would be 
better off if there was 


You That Miss Hodges is a Friend of Mine 
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r almost the first time we knew 


nothing in 
him seemed irritated. 
“Now that Hewins person,” 


it, Beverley 


said Beverl and oddly 


enough, it did no good for us to consign Mr. Hewins 
loudly to one of the inscribed areas in Dante ‘In hell or 
not,”’ said Beverley, ‘‘that Hewins person is right. We're 


only clowns. We're not any of us worth a damn. In fact, 
do you know what I believe? I believe there would be a 
certain innate justice in my being fired from college.” 

To raise our friend’s thoughts from such unpleasant 
eventualities, we hastily filled Beverley’s glass a second 
time with stimulant, and forcing him to empty it, renewed 
its contents. At the same time several of us burst into a 
chorus which then was popular with our little group, and 
which, at the risk of boring those who know it, may still b« 
worth repeating in view of its liveliness and the accurate 
picture it gave of our existence: 


At the Somerset 
Things were rather wet 
It was a big exclusive 
From the lack of heat 
All of Beacon Street 


fair 


Surely must have been there. 
Berkele Y, Cople y, son 

Had a love ly bun, 

So had all of the rest. 

For of many ways 

You can enjoy your days 

A gentle Boston dance 
Is—hice—hic—hest. 

As one might anticipate, the lilt of the refrain served in a 
measure to revive Beverley; but an inadvertent remark 
undid the work. 

““Tt’s almost time,” said someone, 
shall do before the Stillwells’ dance. 
Saturday night.” 

As one recalls, the Stillwells 
still well and giving them—used to give a most remarkable 
annual ball. Save that everything was always comfort- 
able, this yearly party possessed all the advantages enu- 
merated in the song. 

Possibly before that we never realized how deeply that 
examination had crushed Beverley’s spirit. ‘‘ You forget,” 
he said, ‘“‘that I may not be there. Won’t you ever be 
serious?’’ Of course there was only one thing to do, whict 
in those days was fortunately easier than now. We filled 
Beverley’s glass again with stimulant in a more concen- 
trated form. We besought him to bestir himself, to be a 
gentleman. It was the more easily done because we knew 
him and understood his capacity for gallantry. 
a few minutes the 


“to discuss what we 
It’s coming next 


—and let us hope they ars 


Sure 


enough, in the course of sparkle ap 


es and a new indomitable note ir 


peared in Beverley’s ey 


his voice. 


‘ After all,’’ remarked Beverley, “the difference between 
a D and an E is very slight.” 


“Slight?’” we remarked ence “There 


isn’t any difference whatsoever.” 


uragingly. 


Stirred by our enthusiasm, Bey rose from his 





chair. ‘In fact,” cried Beverley, “it occurs to me 
that they may not be finished with me yet. Ir 
fact It was beautiful to see him become him 
self again. He helped himself to more stimulant 
without any of us urging. “In fact, curi 
ous ( rh, something else occurs to me 


a Very Particular Friend"’ 
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Partner After Partner Advanced 





Hopefully, Only to Dance a Half Dozen Steps Before He Was Relieved 

















si —_ sient Ndtkeiiidameeeinasbeiaeipeaamciahiabatadnabaiom 
| 
) 
We joined in a cheer which was close to honest relief folds of the istom-made in that | 
It not only occurs to me,” said Beverley, ‘that the has a daughter, and \ every little tl 
difference between an EF and a D minus is almost negligible, with a man in my desperate ] tior And w 
but it occurs to me that Professor Hodges is the real basis ning, when the difference between a D minus and ar met anyon e me 
of the trouble.” almost negligible?’ tand it e wi 
| ‘Can it be?"’ we inquired helpfully. ‘‘Can it?” When Beverley left us or omewhat dismal n head, has a snub nose, and ‘ 
| “And furthermore,” said Beverley, undisturbed, “didn’t try though we might to make the ensuing |} rs | rounded at the tor \ 
| I hear someone say once— possibly in a disparaging way, pleasantly, we could not dissipate a certain speci f syn description his n 
} | nevertheless say—that Professor Hodges has a daughter? pathetic gloom as we considered the straits to w Be genial caln I'n 
While professors still have daughters there is always hope.” erley had been driven As we tor an occa nal mea ‘ r r he aqaded to ‘ 
Suddenly, somewhat to our astonishment, we perceived of stimulant to maintain our normal poise, and ever ns. She is going t 
| that Beverley was removing his coat, waistcoat and striped deavored to la it Beverl pred ment { here to | \ t 
necktie i t wi rid eself of the memor ‘ ve 
| “What,” we inquired, “is occurring to you now h Beve Vv was f ed to undergo be ind ! \ t 
‘Your remark about the Stillwells’ ball,”’ said Beverley, an unfair list of examination questior And as a matt f ion't 
‘has reminded me of something. It has occurred to me fact, what with one thing and another, it seemed no time at ght arse a lon't nk w 
] that there are certain dances in Cambridge to which my all before Beverley appeared again in our midst, wearing a n tow! 
| mother forced me to subscribe—I admit, against my will somewhat wan smile, indicative seeming f the strain he Doesn't 
| By the card on my mantel I perceive that one of these takes had undergone No one can understand that we 
} lace tonight.” ‘*Wasn’t she there?" we asked Wi ire you ba eriousné thing f we did t know 
‘“What?” we cried. And for once we were consumed “Fellows,” said Beverley t’s twelve ( then. Clara's taut nub nose 
| with astonishment and well-nigh horror. ‘‘ You're not ‘And what if it is twelve « ( ad not et appe 


going to a Cambridge dance?” Beverley helped himself to a small amount tin t the drama that was st ng it ! 


Beverley made an apologetic, slightly helpless gesture Cambridge dances he explained ilway t rcumstances we only knew 
As one remembers, there were dances in Cambridge—-nice twelve o'clock He listened patiently to our outburst of id come for all good mer 
dances, given in a hall which the population of that town neredulity. “‘D ou know said Beverley at lengt party And 1 
also used for amateur theatricals; and yet, after all, per ‘that fellow Hewins was there M 


aps our very proximity to them made one inclined to Hewins; but nevertheless’’—Beverley made a gest 1 
avoid them. One may also recall that the Cambridge girls one who has been under considerable strain nevert _— rallying, in fact 
who frequented these dances also held the reputation of less I fee can safely say that I have passed in Com] | 
being very nice. And yet there was something about them _ tive Literature who shared a 
in the aggregate, for one recalls the reputation they held His voice was drowned by manifestations of our natura the Gold Coa 





} for possessing a dominance of the mind rather than the joy as to the event 
| person. “Yes,” he replied in answer t ir friend tior from our various bedroon 
| “What can possibly induce you to go to one of those “she was there 1 As w 





things?’’ we shouted. ‘There's the Stillwells’ ball only What? What was that? s she beautif the ma room r 
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Ur 1 States and i tiality of attitude, how- 
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7% 


ever becomes well-nigt 
impossible in the face of 
such disregard of alie: 


property rights as obtal! 


























ea 
I t Calles, it there today. The admin- 
most istration of justice and 
tre the economic principles 
t M: held, to say nothing of 
- , ill conce ale d hosti ity for 
Porfir Diaz i us as a nation among the 
‘ t f powers that be, makes ap- 
r praisal anything but an 
t easy or ple asant tas 
i Behind all this lurk the 
rema t vagaries of the highly ser 
‘ t in the sitized Latin-American 
temperament. After muc! 
I world wandering in w! 
t the I have been called upor 
i it I to analyze delicate inter 
‘ national situations, and 
es that even more fragile states of 
i nd mind, all the way from 
n Moscow to Peking, b: 
en way of Be and Cor 
stantinople, I am free t 
que ! ! confess that no problem 
\ \ f has proved more baffling 
! an have in some respects than that 
i ] t of Mexico. 
f What Mexico City is a wl 
+ pering gallery shot throug! 
Finally, is she ca Va with distrust. Near 
. vernment? The Zocolo Plaza of the Constitution —the Central Square in Mexico City eve rybody suspects every- 
‘ ‘ what body else. The rumor 
Americans would like to know and should attitude, mainly conceived to embarrass whatever Admin- factory works overtime. In this respect it is like Wall 
he trouble all along has been that we have had _ istration happens to be in power, has done more to uphold Street on a national scale. You have the instinctive feeling 
reme f opinion, jingoism or utter indifference, Mexican flouting of us than almost any other agency; that no matter what you say or write, someone’s sensibil 
niddle ground of firm, consecutive and consistent this, together with misguided uplift, all aided and abetted ties are bound to be jarred. If you are polite to a Mexican 
I vhen some flagrant violation of Amer by one of the finest little propaganda systems yet devised. in authority he is likely to construe it as a complete in- 
t ed pe n or property outrages the It follows therefore that with the one exception when we dorsement of the national policies. When you criticize, it 
t nat that we are aroused. Then in- landed marines at Vera Cruz in 1914—and this was a su-__ is set down as blind prejudice 
es, the specter of intervention looms and our preme flivver—every impasse with our southern neighbor Nor does this state apply exclusively to Mexicans 
has ended with an exchange of notes andacompromise. It Nearly every American in the country has a grievance 
Mex levelops it becomes the has been meddle, muddle, or both. Nowonder the Mexicans some kind. His point of view is therefore colored by what 
e border. This regard us as the most persistent letter writers in the world. ever ordeal, physical or financial, he has undergone 
After sixteen years of turmoil, durir ic} 
Mexico has had twelve presidents, nei ery 
one except Calles having ridden into office throug! 
bloody confusion, we are apparently just where 
we were at the start \ definite, workable and 
permanent relationship seems unattainable. 
Our Responsibility in Mexico 
ig THIS incessant turmoil were strictly a family 
affair we might well shrug our shoulders and let 
the Mexicans fight it out among themselves. It 
so happens that we are inseparably bound up 
with the destiny and the well-being of Mexico 
Our financial stake there of $1,400,000,000, to- 
gether with the security of nearly 20,000 Amer- 
ican lives, comprises only the direct and immediate 
concern. Linked with it is the Latin-American 
hegemony of which we are sponsor. Mexican 
meddling in Nicaragua indicates that the gov- 
ernment is ambitious to widen its sphere of in- 
fluence. As I pointed out in the preceding 
article, which dealt with President Calles, the 
time has come when the integrity of our steward- 
ship of the Latin-American world hinges upon the 
way we meet the current difficulty with Mexico 
I made my investigation in a critical time, for I 
was on the spot through all the uncertainty that 
preceded the date of enforcement of the petro- 
leum law and during the tension that followed. 
Incidentally, I saw Mexico in her first churchless 
Christmas. I had exceptional opportunities to 
study the situation. It meant contacts with 
practically every outstanding member of the 
Mexican Government from Calles down, and with 
Americans representing all phases of our ramified = a 
Ambassador James R. Sheffield and interests in the republic. Moreover, I travele d far Popocatepetl, the Famous Volcano That Broods 
President Calles afield with the president and on my own. Over Mexico City 
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I know of no more homely illustratior —_—____— ~ — 
the atmosphere of Mexico in general, ar 

the capital in particular, than to relate ar * 
experience with a transplanted « 


r who speaks Spar h wit 





accent On the Wedne 


wfore Christmas, when I went in t rot 


my hair trimmed, I asked him e ¢ 
pected a big rush of trade 
f His reply was: ‘Boss, it is difficult 
q some years It s good me years it 
' t You never know what is g ur 
happen in this country—even inn ne 
' After ntact with Mexico and t 
Mexicans you are forced to the nclus 
tnat the ¢ er-present pnras 
which means “who knows 1 é 
ribed upon the coat of arms of 
\ ured 
‘ In this and the subse juent art { i! 
effort will be made to elucidate the situa 


\ tion with particular reference to t 
| American interest. This is the paramount 


Mexican interest as well. Despite Calles 





obsessions of self-sufficis vy, the cou 











tl rises or falls, econc mit ally and pout 
Wy y our attitude. Once we withdraw recognition, the doon to the now vanished New Spa On it t 
\ I a president Is s¢ aled If we make a neutral zone out of Amer! in army to invade a foreigr ind I we 
| the oil fields and prevent the movement of the product, footsteps of the valiant Spanis! 4 
| the principal source of national revenue is wiped out U.S. Grant, Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Ja n,G ge | 
Fully to compre hend what is g ing on WV Mexico you MeCle in, George E. Pickett and P. G. T. Beaurega Hatching His Votes Before They're Counted 
} must first get a glimpse of the land and some degree of their real baptism of blood. It was Mexican ager 
, insight into the character of the people that made the Alamo a tradition of Americar TOW 
\ What is Mexico? To the average . Storied Popocatepetl., the inow e sn e hr N . F 
} man who reads the newspapers over the Valley of Mexic ked down upon pe e,v M 
if he is a state of revolutior Maximilian’s ill-fated imperial adventure, a M 
Almost invariably some adventure conceived by Europe to balance 
) kind of revolt lurks just . our power in the West 4 1. Bu ‘ 
i round the corne You 
an always Start some- 
} thing, because the 


makings are in the 





world’s treasurs 
nouses, endowed 


, by Nature with a 





i 
i richness of re 
} yurce that would 
| be difficult to | 
match anywhere \ 
First inthe world’s 
production of sil- 
| ver, second in the 
I output of oil, third ir 
ead and zinc, almost 
i the sole source of sisal] 
supply —she is, as one of 


her nistorians po nts out 


‘a naturally fruitful vine, 


mistress of more varieties 


and changing moods than any 
other equal territory on the face 


of the globe.” 


Practically everything known 
vegetable and mineral kingdom can be produced 


somewhere in Mexico. The country has more cane- 
sugar land than Cuba, more pineapple land than 


Hawaii, more banana land than Nicaragua or Costa 
Rica, more fiber land than Luzon, more coffee land 


than Salvador, more coconut land than Panama, 


more cotton land than Egypt. 


A Nation Without Unity 


HE great plateau regions, now mostly barren, 
could blossom like Southern California, with a 





similar expenditure for irrigation works. In 
fact, the whole country could be made a vast Cal 
fornia in productiveness, given the same expendi- 
ture of capital, intelligence and experience 

The principal harvest, however, has been trouble 
The pity is that so fair and broad a domain—the 


area is 767,198 square miles—with such immense 


possibilities for development, should be the con- 
tinuous battleground of passion, prejud 


; poltics 

} ; 

{ No section of this Western world is more 
f with romance than is Mexico. The cor 





( rtes immorta Agi 





1 by our own Prescott 












Floating Gardens Just Outside of Mexico ¢ 
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Between two and four in the afternoon visiting days. ‘‘ Here for the show? 
“Yes, ma’am, I’m apt to stay overnight Bill tried to 
Chis report was filed on Mr. Pelty from a dry, whitish look dangerous to women, but this one didn’t get it. 


ww rie i en No exceptions, mister.’ 


ng dry mouth like a parrot’s. The caller “To help around, or just to look on? 


ed out. N t wasn't a hospital Bill yawned. ‘I’m aimin’ to ride.” 
One of her hands jerked a little as she set down the 
mustard. ‘‘ Would you tell me your name 


‘If I get « si? ist standing at the cranny, think 


t Jim is ketchin’ deeper in that stonework,” he thought 





smarong ked happy at sundown—horse hoppers ‘Yes, ma'am Bill Pelty 
steer jerries from anywhere within a thousand miles, The next minute he saw her stealing a look at the sheet 
ng Montana, which would send delegates to a of a Tucson newspaper. He knew the page from the dis- 


on the Amazon; and white girls from Tucsor tance, having studied the list of horse-and-man entries in 


nes from Nogales, playtime beginning tonight. one like it earlier today 
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| “This is an awful good 
sandwich,’’ he remarked to 
the older woman. “ Better 
Start me ip another and 


some more coffee.’ 














e end The mother raised her 
‘ ge of head to him withanenlight 
| : ening look. ‘We get 
, the meat from the butcher's,” 
ind + she said 
, , Bill’s jaw set, wide oper 
The sandwich was drawn 
re 1 out unhurt. ‘‘ Wonder what 
: t hoss ranch is making in- 
‘ e t roads on the regular 
‘ then going trade?” he thought. Miss 
, ane White Hands was coming 
; back showing areproachful 
| raced eye Look at tomorrow's 
paper,”’ Billsmiled. “I just 
; : got in this afternoor 
t t lu She turned her bacl 
. P . t think that one over, and 
y 4 mv n't the iong drawt 
nd : 1 ‘ went on watchi 
it the sleek succe mother’s hands. 
ed abou ™ washed and dried cups and 
\ = ite ter B saucers, flicked in and out 
a f Bisma of the sputtering oil, stirred 
egiste ef art batter, broke eggs, without 
as a buster a check in speed or the 
\ t g € ding waste of an ounce of force 
logging for m Her back was bent a little 
id gee-ge Out “Will you be ridin’ ir 
: é V nothe the show tomorrow?”’ the 
rep huickeroo, giving girl asked 
. ‘ tothetow sannual **Guess so I'l] KNOW at 
est t Bill wasn’t like 10 tonight 
t le. It had taken “Because I expect to be 
e vears t n there tomorrow afternoor 
; m he was a ta | Bill was still thinking of 
‘ ‘ he was dowt modern sandwich systems 
at uch the last t ‘Us lions never know what 
anne acai It didn't | they throw to us,” he pon- 
e a psy at tt at | dered, as he strolled off into 
igh | thin smile. Ir | the dus} W onder where 
; ting game he would the butcher gets his? Any- 
een know? , __ way, it was a hell of a good 
g ee vas sandwich, and I’m sup- 
twontvy.{ , 1 posed to be or ntimate 
most f the terms wit} osses."’ Thos 
{ 1 the r dark worn nands continue 
Y ¢ imade i m to work ! his thoug 
is that of a good cow That old girl could ke 
nd d by the shows house for me, all right,” he 
ist as some men swing L ones anaemic _ a ~ thought There was 1 
1 I ne race tract With a Lurch to the Right, He Snapped Round to Bite at His Own Stifle Joint; Then Turned Loose memory amother of Bill's 
gan ng it to ar Behind, Double:Barreled, Landing Hard as a Stone Bolt in Front. Bill Had Been There Before Ow! so Ss mood wasn’ 
‘ | Pelt had used and Eased Himself in Time sentiment ist nesome 
é d t. How mae 
e felt himself about throug The fact is} Bill straddled a stool at a h h counter near the mair At 7:30 he ind that his entrance fee had certair 
I e Bisn ng this year, except that his f gate of the rodeo grounds From under his wide hat, taken effect; in fact, that the Who’s Horse Who shuffle f 
k, Jimmy Orr, was here; also he was carrying the pulled low over his eyes, he watched two pairs of hands at tomorrow had netted him Arrowhead, a spiny monster ir 
iw Mack Foley, foreman, and the rest of the boys work on the inside of the board. One pair were cutting his prime, a horse that hadn't been imposed upon by an; 
ygueroa ranch to this same small red James iown a long loaf in equal even slices, and that pairofhands crab-kneed human of late. That loose thin smile formed 
Directed to a le street, Bill walked toward an old were white and cool. The other two were chopping onions, round Bill's mouth. A fellow had to have taken a wh 
ling with a new concrete annex at the side and dark, water-worn, wrinkled and shaped to small tool lot of bad breaks to show a smile like that at twenty-four 
Anyor ild see it wasn’t a hotel or telephone ex- handles. Bill looked higher. Woman and girl—mother The grooves and furrows turned downward, as if to drair 
e. Bismarong felt less and less winsome with each and daughter. The girl was half a head taller. She off all hope. 
ep as he approached. Bill wasn’t cold anywheres. The seemed to know how to do things, though her mind wasn’t “They don’t figure to have me stay in Bismarong more’n 
was friendly hot, all right. No trouble to convince a onit exactly. ‘It’s the mother who goes to the door when — one night,”’ he thought, passing in among the horse sheds 
anger this was Arizona, being her old July self, fanning old Mr. Wolf knocks, in this outfit,’’ Bill mused. Here and there in the lantern light, a poker blanket was 
r pe n with a il-puckering wind. But there was icy It was the mother, moreover, who cooked him up a. laid 
ming out of the front door as Bill entered, and a sandwich, but the girl sprinkled chopped onions on the hot He found Arrowhead standing on clean straw in a stall 
torpor { k in the eye of the governor at the desk. meat, inquiring shyly as she served the paper napkins, by himself, bl g at the lights in the doorway. “Got 





him for tomorrow,” he remarked to the stable hand 
“Thought I'd sleep better after a look.” 
‘I'd sure spend the evening writing home to my folks, 





if I was you,” the other said. ster, we have to fill 
Arrowhead’'s water pail through a funnel from the next 
stall.” 

His return ramble through Bismarong netted the ja 
for Bill’s eyes and still more lowered his standing witl 
life—Jimmy Orr chilled and pini 

. I 


The little lunch counter looked calling from a distance, th« 


ng there in the concrete 


{ 
if 





oT aqdies 
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‘Tomorrow night at this time, I may be driftin’ out,” All in the day’s w 











/ he thought, closing in. ‘‘Guess I can risk another coffee.’” answered 
} He was drawn toward the same stool. The girl gave him It would be much n 
i that shy smile again you were hurt, I was saying ton 
‘ ‘Did you find out if you was to ride tomorrow?” she because we knew you 
d asked, picking up the conversation “We'd better go right 
Yes, ma’am,”’ said Bill casually ‘ Arrowhead.” gested Presently, in the da 
li “What's that "bout Arrowhead?”’ a young cowboy at Western picture unreeled. | 
if his right wanted to know minutes the fellows in it leaped 
‘Nothin’,” said Bill; ‘‘only they’ve picked on me to went over cliffs or landed in the saddle 
f grind his valves tomorrow.” from toug! es and high | f 
MN “It just ain’t bein’ done, mister. Why, I saw that hoss making Bill feel that it ought t 
' kneel down to pray with Teddy Bultex under him. Now easy to sit one bad horse for afew 
, I’m from Phoenix “i onds tomorrow —the whole day t 
Bill turned his shoulder on the rest, a surge of despera- it in—even Arrowhead. But his sn 
ity tion breaking over him. ‘‘ How long do you keep open?” began to spill south again. It wa 
} he whispered to the girl thought: Evenif he was able to sta 
‘Nine o’clock maybe.”’ the whistle tomorrow, his riding w f 
‘ ‘‘There’s a movie over in town. Nine o'clock won’t be look tame to Minerva compared w 
}) too late.” this show 
“T'll see if I can get away,” she gave dowr After the theater the town was n 
iii ‘Your mother, too,”’ he added faintly, as if not sure thaneverlightedup. “‘She’s gougin’ deepe 
») | that he ought to trust himself with a morsel like her. into me every minute, and I don’t mear 
A few minutes before nine she joined him in front of the money,’’ Bill noted to himself. Aloud but Minerva \ 
hotel. She wasn’t anything less to look at here inthe open. feebly, he risked a suggestion of ice cream kK 
" ‘*Mother didn’t want to leave the booth yet. Customers They passed the side street where the jail st linada \ 
Me kept stringing along.”’ She had on afresh white waist and of its own. “I’ve gota friend in there,” he essayed; and town, he | ( 





a black silk scarf. Bill felt as if they were already saddling they had a little round table between them he went 


\ 
iN Arrowhead in the chute; felt loose and at large, too, as if on to tell her about Jimmy Orr topped if he now! ! 








[ he ought to be using his hands to help walk with. ‘Three years now I’ve known James,” he begar limn 
‘How did I ever draw anything like this?”’ he thought. ‘‘Square-headed, square-toed. I'd let him draw my wage like him t 
‘She’s showin’ prettier every look.’”’ The air seemed to if I didn’t know what I had comin’. Not only that—he ( 
refresh her after the long hours in the booth. The nervous slow to anger for a semipeewee —always looks and lister from a tight } t tn 
strain of the long slim twister at her side— nothing to her before speakin’ out or losin’ his head in any way; kind of Jimmy ain't fast, yet 
that was his hard luck. “I sure liked your mother,” he pious too—can stay alone with a herd for days without rar wa 
said the second time. vergin’ on the queer. At the big Figueroa Grant, quite a Spaniard there, t 
Her name was Minerva— Minerva Galway. She didn’t piece south and east of here, where Jimmy and me worked All that’s seve 
are to be called Minnie. Minerva, or just Minerv. “‘They together until recent, was a colt, part Thoroughbred, that make up his n 
went on talking about Arrowhead after you left. Aren’t Jimmy got his eye on and couldn't pry it off—not for a_ held 
you afraid?” she asked. cow hoss, but like you'd want a Sunday suit. Besides that, Continued on Page 197 





‘* He Was Leadin’ the Thoroughbred Colt, Which Looked Half Dead, the Little Fellow Caked With Lather and Wind B ke 


It was a punko baseball game, 


alent than 


>where 


home-town 


thoug! the 





» hase 


a waste 
, an exhibition not worth witnessing. 
five somuch. I always was a bet 

Johnny Lannier, whose rail 
him mentally, leaving him in that 
pitchers 


he would bet on certair 


crew. So | was always 


m at the end of the season 


ot to him didn't bother me at all. It 


to 0. I ask any red-blooded man 


it apple properly clouted, is that a game? 


! I'd have had just as much excite- 
open-hearth construction 
to be fun for a man 


10othly much 


the best I ever 
iob, I 
‘ 


k too often for the good of my 


construction kK 


to hire, as resident on that 


» baseball games to get some 


the exit of the baseball park that 
aseball was one of Pappy's weak 
except for an occasional 
ther interests in this world or the 
ut that much?” Pap used to ask 


him at his shop occasionally. 
a hungry set of gears 
second and tr 


Index 
around 


ird fingers 

he’d hold them uy 

How could you hit that just about 
na washtub? 

ird man 


ad been as valiant a tank 


1 boast, and Mid-Penr n that 
worth boasting. But when Pap, 
most of us could remember, had 
ler the boiler shop he had 
ne t d me st ad m te 1 me 
| ! ttle weakness that 
iW ngers went a ght 
iin } t not wit } lers a) 
) illed t m that da 
pped, wit m besid 
W Ww 
He | ted ut ™ F 
{ t t i wate 
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‘Listen, Young Fellow, I Tumbled Off a Scaffold 
Seven Years Ago and Broke a Couple Ribs That 
Never Properly Knit. So Piease be Careful How 
You Tatk to Me. They Still Hurt When I Laugh"’ 


grave deliberation that I realized suddenly that, with this 
particular baseball game, Pappy must have measured his 
two fingers in a washtub sure enough. 

‘“‘Well,”’ said Pappy Danna, after mature consideration, 
“there's just three places I can go. I can go home, and | 
can go to the boiler shop, and I can go to hell, and, of the 
prefer to go to the boiler shop. You driving down 
to the plant again today?”’ 

A noble choice, and made, by gosh, by one of Nature's 
noblemen. Nobly enunciated, also—through the nose 
There was no other way. Pap couldn’t say it through his 
teeth. His teeth had long since gone the way of all flesh. 
They were gone. There weren’t any more 

To tell the truth, teeth weren’t Pappy 
act is, it would have taken half a hand truck full of 
Steel had 


three, |] 


Danna’s only 
lack 
spares to make old Pap as good as new again. 


got most of him. Physically you might well refer to 
Pappy as remains. A picturesque old ruin, Pappy. There 
wasn’t much man left; but when it came to manhood, 


brother, Pappy was in there every minute, giving old Giant 
Steel a knock-down drag-out battle that would warm the 
cockles. of your heart. 

had been whittling away at him for forty years 
The third and middle fingers of his liquor-hoisting hand 
were gone, as we have mentioned. His left was luckier. 
Only an index finger joint was missing, a plate punch 
naturally not being so voracious as a pair of gears. 

The socket of one eye was empty altogether, work of a 
day when goggles were not used and flying chips of steel 
from a hard-hit diamond point might do their horrid worst. 

I drove Pap Danna to the plant. I hadn't intended to 
show up on the job again that day. I had left word with 
chief to call my home if anything interesting 
turned up. But curiosity burned me as to Mr. Danna’s 
partiality toward the boiler shop. Between hell and a 
would be, I dare say, in the minds of all 


Stee 


the office 


steel plant there 
fair men acquainted with both institutions, an even break 
Any little circumstance might sway a man’s decision one 
way or another in a choice between those two. But between 


either of them and home But having missed gen- 


1 


tlemanly qualification by grinning at Pap’s pronuncia- 
f the | I'd be fried in 


miento in favor of the boiler shop crane 
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grease before I'd ask him what the trouble was at home 
Nevertheless, I drove him back to the plant, and, as I'd 
hoped, the thing came out. 

“*My old woman,” observed my passenger, 


hing on the third-base line 


‘is like that 
A deuce 


and never gets a 


fellow who was coac 
of a lot of hollerin’ and wavin’ 


‘losed car! 


of arms 


run across. Closed car 

Mother Danna, so it seemed, had no more 
getting a closed car than I had of inheriting the throne and 
harem of the late Akhund of Swat. But the lady, so it de 
veloped as we proceeded boiler-shopward, was not one 
had decided that the present 
Danna conveyance was passé and that, no matter 
much money Mr. Danna proposed to spend upon it for 
engine rebuilding and bright new paint, and so forth, she 


chance of 


easily discouraged. She 


how 


was not going through another winter in an « 

‘‘And so,”’ it was explained, ‘‘I get closed car for break 
fast, dinner and supper. I get it for a bedtime story. I get 
it at the movies. I got it through five whole reels of Dis 
carded Husbands, and it spoiled what would have been a 
splendid evening, for I will tel! a cockeyed world that that 


ypen car. 


new Spiggoty baby they’ve imported sure can love ‘ern! 
And so it goes. The only place I don’t get closed car is ir 
the boiler shop. 
“The battle’s on 
as well admit, I haven’t won a single war. She stays right 
with me till I'm whittled down to her size, and then she beats 
me. But you bet she always knows there’s been a scrap 
And this time I’m out to win 
really king. Closed car? We got a car, 
dog-gone hearse. Fresh air—that’s me 


In forty years of married life, I may 


This time she learns who's 
a touring car—n¢ 

I'm breathing 
structural paint and forge smoke all day. I got to 
car the wind can blow through. A sport coupé, when we 
already got a sporty bus! Who does she think I am? 
King Midas? No, sir! No danged dead wagon! Not for 
me! This time I put the trimmers on her. This time I wir 
the war. 
know about. 
and the whisky I can get is rottener.”’ 

Oh, yes, I had forgotten to tell you 
it had nearly got both his 


Nave a 


I got a big advantage this time that she doesn’t 
I'm a lot deafer than I was the last campaigr 


Steel had not only 
got an eye from Pap Danna; 
Almost a half century in the boiler shop had done it 
Fifteen minutes in Pap’s shop when things 


ears. 
Little wonder 
were going good, and my tortured eardrums would be 
humming for a day. And yet here was Pap, counting the 
deafness due to decades of that racket advantage I 


hegan to s the ex te wisdom his choice betweer 


rere. 


a 


er 
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i\ urs,” he told me, all a-fluster. “Mr. Merriville’s clerk bothered him wit r 


i has been inquiring if Mr. Merriville could meet you fora have ated ( 
( ; 


ii) Mr. Merriville wasthe works’ pest, the mpan\ ] He was a lia th . 
| 





i} From the blast-furnace unloading trestle to the rail-m the chance to waste the time nv I 
| vading yard there was not a man who would not gladly doing work for a month’s en ment : 
have lowered Mr. Merriville into a merrily bubbling vat he got instead of ordinary sala 
of engine oil. Mr. Merriville was an efficiency expert, and “TIT tried from two to 2 t ite Simn 
his idea of a perfect day would be to end it with an hour’s’ me, butsothat Mr. Ledeaux wv 1 
nference about nothing, starting at 5:30. Thus Mr And, having things bigger t n g t 
Merriville would happen to be leaving the office building to straighter lhadt ‘ Itw lr 


iming it to the minute when Mr. Ledeaux, — efficiency in construction, d 
ir general manager, also left So Mr. Ledeaux would see was always available 
| that Mr Me rriv le « vuld not finis! up 


gru g day by half-past five or 


| é 
\ 1 reabouts, wnen construction chiels 
ye and other carefree hands went whis- 
tling through the gate, their day’s work 
| . 
| aone 
But though our Mr. Merriville lef 
| 


















e work at this late hour every day, 
he thereby bluffed nobody but himself, 

ind maybe A. B. X. Ledeaux. Mr 
Merriville toiled not so that anyon 





ild notice it, neither did he sweat 
perspire or even glow But 


} he instructed others so to 


f ten thousand mer 
\ wore work clothes, 1 
} 4 ecta ear ist 
My espectal dirty, as the ca . 
MH t | | ne went il t 
f hedight, adorne 
en form. the 
erved ola mpservers 


I omehow find a wa Int 
aif everv business.even ste¢ 


j the bedevilment of men at 


i wor here should be a 
i erpetual open seasor 
em, with no limit to the 
ag. Cnarlie Simms be 
{ eved there was, but now 


ing Mr. Merriville mar 
aved to last at Mid-Penn 


} Steel through ail the mont} 

| . 

/ 1 ( harlie got him is agreat 
mystery in Mid-Penn’s an- 


S | do not know to this 
la whether he was the 


esident’s nephew, or if he 


nee 
f 


engaged to be married 
to the head of the road that 
ight the most part 


s 


en ved a us ( nese 
4 retend ttentior 
eip t prete 1 ¢ é 
indacal { tk Ss} I 
lacq ( ‘ ¢ ely 
' ful hints toward executive 
; 
' eft enc’ for the hints { 


7 Riess My Lop:Eared Sout if Charlie Simms, Right Then and There nm That 
\. B. X. Ledeaux’s darlings jacred Conference Room, Before A. B. X. Ledeaux and All the Rest * Us 
Didn't Smack Mr. Merriville Than a Waffle 
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COLLECTORS VERS 





By Edwin Lefevre 


L. 


ILLUSTRATED BY M. 


VT AYVER since I became a collector of historic flasks and 

ttles | have heard stories of fakes in my specialty, 
1 A reputable 
n New York City told me the other day that he had 
2 bottles of which a few were 





has ever shown me any 


everal years ag A few bottles were blown before 
lealer was stopped. Mr. Samuel Hopkins Adams, an- 
ttle hound, told me of a dealer in Maine who had 
m a circular from an importer in New Jersey, of- 
reproductions of historic bottles. Another 
me of .a glass factory that offered to reproduce 
m any flask wanted.. He would not give me the name 
tory because they did not wish it printed. 








\ I poke sut these fake flasks to dealers in 
wi ecia n bottles, they laughed. It was 
ch had never been verified. It never would 

ise it would ne er pay to fake bottles 


Czecho-Slovakiamericana 


a" ENNSYLVANIA dealer, however, told me that he 
re t y had seen a reproduction of a Jenny Lind bot 


An original Jenny Lind 


had been sent to a glass factory in 


Cx s i where they had made a mold from it 
age in the mold made the reproduction a little 
Not long afterward a well-known importer sent 
e trade offering this bottle. 
e mar howroom. His shelves were full 


Bohemian, English and American 


sandwich dolphin candlesticks 


were there, and other specimens of early 
An in pressed gla He showed me the Jenny Lind 
Of course n expert who had been forewarned 
ive spotted the reproduction at once. The differ- 
ne ne 

t I asked 
t i VE ( t present but we expect more 
é the I motive flask nd 





BLUMENTHAL 





others that I cannot re- 
member.” 

That means that before long 
some antique shop will have repro- 
ductions of historic flasks for sale. 

So far the higher-priced flasks 
have not been faked. To begin 
with, the originals are practically 
unobtainable. No co!'ector would 
lend any extremely rare flask. 
Moreover, even if the reproducer should succeed in turning 
out a fine copy of a rare flask—say, one that sells at $150 
where could fakers sell it? If they offer it for twenty-five 
dollars suspicion would instantly be aroused. If they ask 
the full market price they could sell only to those collectors 
who are experts. When in doubt, pass! On the other hand, 
everybody knows that Jenny Lind botties are worth from 
six dollars to fifty dollars, according to the variety and 
color, and when somebody who has not specialized in bot- 
tles runs across one for from four to five dollars, he knows 
enough to realize it is cheap. They are decorative and 
make a brave show on the shelf. There are also log-cabin 
and barrel-shaped bottles in beautiful blue, which are 
frankly reproductions and are used to make electric lamps. 
French and Italian copies of our old Chestnut bottles have 
long been on the market, frankly sold as reproductions. 

Old china is both faked and imitated. Copies are made, 
though seldom entirely successfully. The rare blue Staf- 
fordshire historic plates and platters are not imitated 
closely enough to deceive anyone who knows. Much faked 
Lowestoft is on the market, and American subjects are 
freshly painted on old plates. Staffordshire dogs and fig- 
urines are reproduced, and cheap imitations of copper and 
pink luster are now flooding the market. 

I will say, in fairness to the dealers, that more of these 
obvious fakes have been offered to me as originals by 
private persons than by dealers. And always they resent 
one’s refusal to accept their assertions as to the age of 
the dishes. I had one souvenir plate that was plainly 
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S PAUSIERS 


Buyers to Whom An: 
tique Buying is a 
Fashionable Fad are 
Practically Bribing 
Antique Dealers Into 
Being Dis: 
honest by De 
manding the 
Most Un: 
usual Pieces 


1 


z 
: 
¢ 






stamped “Copyright 
1909.”"" offered to me 
being more than 


100 years old. which 


as 


is the age of all articles 





in many farmhouses 

today. A neighbor was 
asked how old his engraving of 
Lincoln and his Cabinet was, and 
when he replied ‘‘About sixty 
years” he was told, ‘‘Oh, ours is 


more than 100 years old!’’ Another neighbor is no longer 
on speaking terms with me because I laughed when she 
offered to bet me that her plate commemorating Washing- 


ton’s inauguration was over 200 years old. 


When in Doubt, Pass! 


HERE is a man in Paris who can imitate aimost any 

china object so carefully that it will fool anybody. His 
name is known to every collector. A friend of mine has a 
pair of Chinese vases for which she paid $10,000 to a famous 
firm. One of the vases was broken beyond repair, but she 
had one made just like it by the Paris expert. I think the 
price was $800. 

She sent for the dealer from whom she had bought the 
vases and said, ‘“‘ Mr. Blank, here are those vases you sold 
Will you 
tell me which is the original and which is the copy?” 

Blank looked at them carefully and said, ‘I cannot tell 


me. I broke one of them and had a copy made. 


without taking them up.” 

“Take them up then and tell me.” 

He picked them up and studied them. Mind you, he is 
one of the experts. In the end he said, “‘I refuse to express 
an opinion. I am not going to make a fool of myself.” 

The question inevitably arises: How much is a copy 
worth commercially that is not distinguishable from the 
original—not even by an expert? The originals cost $5000 
apiece and the reproduction $800. The 
has only one element that the copy lacks--rarity. It all 





genuine article 
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he buys antiqt 








English potter once faked an excellent coy al 
jug The glaze, the ct ng and the shape were 
arvelously reproduced, for he was a master craftsmar 
omebody told him that in old jugs the foot alwa 
rn. Verycarefully he reproduced the we n the t 
his masterpiece. Unfortunately, he did not stop to think 
that the wearing is in the front, away from the handle side 
because that is the part that first touches the gr d 
when it is set down. The forger wore down the heel instead 
of the toe 
Genuine pottery that is broken is restored with con 
position. The work can be ve ry we | done and vou have to 
10k very closely to find suspicious symptoms. It is alway 
well to test suspected spots with a coir lar them genti 
The genuine parts give a ring and the mposition a dead 
sound 
A dealer who specializes on ship models told me that 
there were no dangerous fakes in his e because a new 
p model is apt to be as valuable as a contemporary 
model of an old ship. It costs more to reproduce an old- 
ship model today than the old mods in be bought for 


Old-ship models that sell for $7500 would cost from $15,000 
to $20,000 to reproduce 

‘*We had a museum model of an old English man-of-war 
reproduced to order for a wealthy customer,” he said. “It 
cost him $26,000, which was much more than the original 
mode} 


tions of the Mayflower, tl 


had sold for. Of course the comm«e al reproduc- 


Half Moon, Spanish galleons, 


ind the like, are not really models and, moreover, are al 
ways sold as reproductions. They are not exact copies 

made with intent to deceive. They were 
nteriors, and 


rare orig nal 
made to use as decorations to go with certa 
ire sold at the shop’s usual percentage of profit.”” Another 
ler to whom I quoted the foregoing laughed and said, 


Let it go at that.’ 


The Kitchen Becomes Fashionable 


MME craze for Early American, chie 


godsend to dealers and decorators. They were 


pine nas peen a 





nding 
greater and greater difficulty in supplying good mahogany, 


When it came to old pine and home 


walnut and maple 
made furniture, there could not be any scarcity becaus« 
few of those early pine pieces were made by finishe d cabinet 


makers. To duplicate them, all the faker has to do is to 


make them clumsy and crude enough to have been made 
by your great-grandmother’s uncle’s hired man in 1710 


- , . 
Chere is no searcitv of old pine boards and timber and 


abandoned farmhous 





ransferred to the 


nterior of am 
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eighteenth-centur arn ” aanend : 
' lor ¢ eel that u e eating , 
eight generatior t Ame 
dige ! kiated thems A 
ind si é mia ‘ ! ( 
erate t wnat A ‘ 

house and to use it f 1 dining ' . 
I ‘ liscarding bat r ' ‘ 
} , the f, f the |} g 7 | 

() f hea nsiderate , ¢ . 
piece with a red paint that dene er 
Chat red-painted pine has , 
Wallace Nutting has published . 
nca ilable value to earnest st I ? 
American furniture But the 1 eated , 
demand for that same Early Americar 
devastating the New Eng and ¢ intr 

It isn’t only the crooked dealers 
hundreds of shrewd Americar nfected w 
Che honest agriculturist is beginning t rotate 

A New England picker stoy ped at arn ise ir 
mont. He traveled about in an old truck and trade 
the natives on the pian of the i tin peddle H 
his finds with him Among others, he had a new 
a reproduction —which he had bought che He 
t to the farmer for a lot f Sandwict ias ind me 
pewter plates which had been a 1ired at ar , 
the day before The farmer ad paid xt 


cents for a boxful of glass and pewter and 


ther junk, and he didn’t see how he ild be 
stung if he swapped it all for the ne 
old antique bureau”’ that the picker 
so generously offered in exchange \ 
day ortwo later another picker anew 
n who never before had been seer = 





““One Day He 
Asked Me to 
Go to His 
House and = } 
Look at His |] 
English Silver’’ " 

| 
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experience is 
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RAISE OR QUIT 





LE}? new all at once that this time it was serious 
ind the girl were pushing back the chairs at : 
the ot end of the library; they had turned on 
fancing. Ellen had never heard this record 
«t 
t as as definite and as significant es 
ent nd its] mit e tempo wa accen- ; 
i inge jerse er hair was black 











I oked 
, ery incat 
Chere was no 
beau but Jim 
+4 eeeky tic 
é 1jiittie sname 
ts to te 
‘ t least mu 
s ever ‘ of the 
y et nd that 
et t Dla na 
r a widow's 
ender ing neck—had 
F File as trying to de 
erse ist nat it was 
t * tnat 1used these 
f the mu opped au 
and she heard Jim’s 
( iown at Janet 
f t eve lan ange 
ae Zi | ; gh, 
t ] nir pleased a 
' 1 to be absorbed 
f She did 
eet til after they had 
€ Ss! realized that 
¢ inde lark | " xn ¢ 
f the rest her f 
r then r vith her smoot} 
nm we — © worried. or at any rats 
ting ¥ But Janet’s face below 
é gh cheek bones suddenly tapered dowr 
most ! evous chin and the merriest 
t teeth ever designed to make a 
tee! ear er senior lose! ; head entirely 
( ver ur nye together now; they moved 
et there wa nothing too personal! 
onal in it. That was what worried | 
It was theessential niceness of this new 
eved, smooth-haired Janet which 
ed Kilen to n her hands to keep from cry- 
She Heard Jim's Voice, 
er Who's coming for dinner tonight?”’ as He Looked Down at 
€ ip from her book: she had remembered to Janet. ‘‘You’ve Got the Eyes of an Angel’’ 
e pages automatically, even though she had read 
at her cool gray eyes, “if you’re going to be rude to your 
tevense Emmy Blair, Don Turner and the wife, apologize to her and not to the—the innocent by- 
W stander.” 
Haven't you got another man?” Janet and Jim both laughed. 
n off the music, dear. I can’t understand a word “Well, anyway, look out for this man,” Jim said. “‘I 
ng understand that wherever he goes he leaves a trail of 
eard herself uttering this untruth with a feeling broken hearts. I don’t see how he gets away with it 
] f e knew exactly what Jim had asked her, Ellen rose slowly, her book under her arm, still with her 
ted me before answering. The music finger marking the imaginary place in her reading. She 
Jim came around the sofa, nearer to his wife seemed to suppress an infinitesimal yawn. 
e other man? You've got Emmy Blair ‘When men begin to see why other men get away wit 
t makes two extra women. You need an-_ it there'll be hope for everybody.’ This time her eyes 
smiled with her lips. ‘I’m going up.”” She turned to the 
Ye irse en kept her fingers at the place in girl. ‘‘ When you're ready to dress, just ring for my maid. 
. ad been pretending to read. “‘Oh, You'll find the bell beside your bed. Dinner’s at eight.” 
L ts 1 De Antra had accepted?” Ellen’s room was cool and dark and quiet. She un- 
r Ar '.-I’m sorry—but really, Eller dressed and slipped on a loose silk garment, then pushed 
i t ge lizard back the curtains of flowered chintz and stood in front of 
aly irawled a little, but in moments of stress the open window, drawing in long deep breaths of the 
ecame exaggerated. Now she said in her laziest and fresh spring air. She had been told that this practice 
uthern manne I don’t know, Jim. I just sort would guarantee half an hour’s relaxing sleep, at the end 
e him.” of which one would waken completely rested 
I t i I don’t usua nterfere ir Dutifully she lay down flat on her back in the center of 
ist 1 matte it this man—really.”’ the wide mahogany bed, with a light coverlet thrown over 
arly er er) owly, with a smile her. She looked at the luminous face of the clo on the 


» beside her; it was Just hall-past six 
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“I can sleep for an hour,” she said. She ever 





closed her eyes, as if to make herself believe it 
There was a gentle knock on the door 

*“Who is it?”’ 

Of course it couldn’t be Jim. Jim was down- 


stairs dancing with Janet. B 


it she had a start of 
surprise when she heard her maid’s soft voice, 
‘It’s me, Miss Ellen. You forgot your hot milk 

“All right, Jinny.” 

The large dark woman came 
over to the bed with the tray and 
continued her scolding. ‘*‘ Now 
you mustn’t keep on forgetting 
Miss Ellen. You know what the 
doctor says You needs your 
strength 

“Oh, I’m really very strong, 
Jinny.” , , 

*Yes’m.”’ Her intonatior 
made it a denial 

As Ellen sipped the hot liquid 
she felt a wave of gratitude for 


t 


e other’s maternal care. She 
was so glad she had not yielded 
to Jim’s desire, after th ey had 
grown prosperous, that she 
should send Jinny back home 
and find a French maid who 


a 
would be more in accord wit} 





i 
‘ their larger household 
t 
; 
; 
¢ 
’ 
t 
‘ 
‘ 
posts wil nm supported the i 
opv top The bed had belonge 
toher great-grandmother; Jinn) 


and it were the only things she 
had brought with her when she 
had left Mary land and come 
North with Jin 

After al these ears sne 





rrew tense and filled 

with ar ¢ ight of the 
ws: he had had to ficht t} all : " 
way sne had naa to nig em all she could hea 


her grandmother's voice saying, “‘And who is this Bretor 
g ying 








person, Ellen? No one in Baltimore has even heard of 
him.”” And she had answered with cool clair e that 
still amazed her, “‘ All the worse for Baltimore, then. The 
will hear of him sometime.” 

She had fought them so successfully that they had 
finally not only given their consent but had begged her to 
allow them to have a wedding for her at home 

“Did you really want to elope had said. a littl 
fearfully, she thought, because, of cou he was more con- 
ventional than she 

“Certainly not! I never dreamed of eloping. But ir 


order to be married at home I had to make grandmamm 
think I didn’t want to! 


It seemed to her sudde nly, after all these year 





had spent so much time in fighting for Jim ) 
it could be ended —surely, surely, she could not be ex 
pected to go on fighting forever. During that first period 
when they had been poor and Jim had worked so fright 
fully hard, she had always been conscious of the strong 
support which it had given her to have both their backs 
against the wall. But even during that time, when she 
had been strong and young, with a zest for battle, she had 
looked forward to the time when the struggle would let up 
little and they could begin to enjoy the rewards of victory 
She was still waiting Let’s see, she was thirty- 
six now —they had been married seventeen years 

They had been married just ten years when Jim had got 


ago. Yes, it was 





the partnership—that was seven 
on her thirtieth birthday that Jim had given her the 
hunter. She still remembered the thrill she had felt when 
she had ordered new riding clothes after all that time wher 
she had not been on a horse, for she had refused to ride 
her friends’ horses and had waited until she could have 
one of her own. The tailor had called her Miss Ellen be- 
cause he had not made anything for her since her marriage; 


he insisted that she looked quite as young as she had then; 


nt | 
any 
| 
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pact and her gray eyes opened a me ¢ wide t ( ¢ 
} had recorded that look ir nap t ‘ the rse me ‘ t 
t l a beaut ous | reature M with aw te I f é 
j hbove its eat eyes sne had gone tess than a quarter if ew, t 
( i mile from the st es of the count T e wh tne f A ‘ ) 
na ented, when a ige thre machine had blocked for the week-er H 
if e lane; feeling the horse quiver, she had turned him ul! You're the most w n 
§ r : , at + a1) } } 
ay! a 1 pulling a t pecause t had been so long And then, his ¢ ey, tters 
t! nee she had ridden that her self-possession had left her to play tennis on the new 
‘ She ou st feel herself being thrown higt if the air ipt the window of the 
5 Suddenly she was sitting up In bed, re ng the agony After the plaste ‘ 
| 
t of that fall Her forehead was wet with pe rspiratior ergU to w ag the ry 
} ‘Oh, I mustn’t!”’ she said alou ‘“*I mustn't! even more con ted. Du 
WI ad she thought of it today It was a thing so. without her. he n t mar 
| mplete ol the pasta thing long finished and beyond had regarde m very mu 
| power o! he en or earth to change And vet some S the first time ‘ ne , 
er tr ) meme nad brought t so Vi i] to re ze that c te of a t¢ gy 
} that she was tren ng all over whom the felt pit ar not he \ 
id For yne so far beyond mere physical suffering. he was a young g : f n 
| That she co ave endured She was Spartan about nvalid wife w nce g 
al pa But to have had to give up com] onship with up very te. Simultan t 
t lin ist at the moment when yr the firs me lr | those saw that wherea é "A rY ‘ 
Ay f e had had the leisure on onship and her somewhat in the ‘ 
{\ A ecreat eal Importance to r that pain had beer t the s« rity ar n elr ¢ 
A] 1 a 
n t ur able It had been almost easier during and yne fort ag a 
my e first eighteen months afte f ient, when she had tranger, the situation w w reve 
( een able to move from her room. They had stayed In Jim’s new environment ' 
n the yunt ecause e air was better for her there and wl i not Che tt 
| Was eas or Jim to get into the ty either by trair estors painte G ert St 
Wi w motor car ar hauffeur wh the partner an tree PF t 7 
i I le Oss ‘ At first, no matter how late he p < three , 
reg \ ’ 
) ept at the o € é Nays came home ‘I couldn't t tere 
Hf) et ess I knew that 1 were all right,”” he had said to this , n ‘ 
» G lal] wever, she had persuaded him that he was “ ‘ The yg 
? ip too mu of the energy w I s work needed t gs’: most t ‘ é 
f ! gy these trips She insisted that on r ghts when mone + + eu ¢t in wt 
a 
| é ate he must stay in towr She vas who had pow The nr 
| ‘ A t m te g € t t the new work had pa ters ‘ r 
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“Does it Amuse You, This Game?’’ ‘“‘Immensely,’’' She Said “Tl Was Especiatty Inte 
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His Mackinaw a Little Closer About His Throat, and Picked Up His 


Hand Baz 


ue aaa ae aa ae 
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is breast and blew 


in and old, round 


, agas mask and asteel 











It might, to an imaginative eye, look like the skeleton 
of some prehistoric beast that had dragged himself across 
the plain to die. A long white pillar stood up, like the last 
tooth in a great jaw, and there were bars against the sky 
that might have been ribs. They were not ribs, but roof 
beams, and the pillar was a chimney more solidly built than 
its fellows. The white mass was the ruins of a town. 

The traveler sighed, pulled his Mackinaw a little closer 
about his throat and picked up his hand bag. A short way 
down the highway there was a smaller road, half hidden 
now under its dead weeds, rocky, full of holes, but still a 
road, and it plainly led to the ruined town. There was a 
weather-beaten sign nailed to a tree above the path, with 
the words in French: SENTIER DANGEREUX PAR Tous 
Les Temps, and in English: THIS PATH DANGEROUS AT 
ALL Hours. The traveler turned into it with never a pause 
and proceeded toward the town, wherein was a battalion 
P. C. that he sought. 

It was breakfast time in the P. C. Breakfast was late, 
for men who must keep awake all night must sleep all day; 
hence breakfast was at five P.M. The major sat on the edge 
of achicken-wire bunk and scraped at the interior of his pipe 
with a knife, the adjutant boiled water for coffee over a 
can of alcohol, the battalion gas officer still slept, and the 
battalion telephone officer gazed sadly upon all and rue- 
fully rubbed his two-day-old beard. His soap was all 
gone and the adjutant had just refused to lend his. 

The P. C. was crowded. Slickers, uniforms, boots and 
musettes hung in clusters, three telephones, a pile of maps 

nd orders, and a dish rack made of a ration box occupied 
the floor, and the alcohol stove before mentioned occupied 


e from which had been removed. The P. C 





vas cold, and the men in it loved each other as any four men 


you iwho had ved cheek by jowl in a wet cold hole in the 


ound for four months, whict to say that the only two 








hopes that kept them al 
be relieved and that one 
come to sudden and viole 
“Did any eggs come up? 
“No!” replied the adjutant. He mea 
with a cautious hand, pi 
and putting them into the pot. ‘The can 


t 


or the other o 


nt death by 


ngupatew crum! 


yesterday has blown at the ends,” he 


you want to drag yourself out and se 


from the enlisted men, 
**T’ll eat the hash,” 


it will poison me and I'll 


breakfast wi 


“*They’ll try you,”’ remarked the n 


wound. I’m going to eat some myself 


be fatal.’” The major 


poke wit! 


showed that he meant what he said 


Two weeks before, the 
rest billets into the lines 


f +} 


enemy af 


might some d 





e staff might 


Tene. 
ve 


’ asked the telephone officer 


red out the coffer 


I have hopes it w 


earnestness that 


le a jump fron 


i gone by truck, and 


some earnest officer, full of zeal, had attached the battalion's 


rolling kitchens to said trucks. The 


froze after the first few 
rolling, the kitchens had been abandons 
the battalion had been | 
be lighted day or night, since the enem 
to the north, and smoke 
tain invitation for enthusiastic artill 
winter, and in the raw \ 


wintertime and cold, and though many 
made to higher author 


Kitchens are not made 
**Sir.”’ said a voice 


omin daown the road 


stepped to a corner of the 


kilometers, 


ving from cans 


ik 


Dy day or fir 


ng kitchen axles 
being no longer 
I or two weeks 
Fires could not 


ld the heights 


ry practice. Ir 


‘limate of Northern France. the 


absence of hot food was very nearly 


trou It wa 
i ( S had heer 
) t suffe t 
r 
ere 
the eepot 
i ece of pil 











| 
j 





probabl; an ol 


by it in case of gas attach The py n? ted with th on It 
first floor of the house where a man was guard, and this \I yar 
man had called down the pipe ‘What's he look like? with ¥ 
demanded the adjutant t 
ip the pipe. “It isn't G 








the mail orderly, is it 


It’s too early for him.”’ 

**Maybe it’s the mar 
with the eggs,” said the ; 
telephone officer | 


hope fully 
‘It’s more likely 
ome drunk,” 














he major rn 
mar In his senses ‘ 
would come across fury 
that field in broad 
laylight.”’ _ 
‘I can see whoitisnow, t 
illed the man from above, VT ' 
it’s that guy from Roy- lers t 
aumeix.”’ to allow t 
The adj t turned \ ed me 
} igged the aratr pipe , \ " 
avagely and went back to , : 
} offes The P. C. was t me t 
ent ind when the ma ea 
or scratched a match to “C'mon; You Guys!" Called " of t 
vht a candle evervone Bug: Eye Over the Parapet p od 
Jumped true I 
‘*Maybe the boche will take a crack at him after all,” had a quart we 
sald the te leph one officer hopefu ly It’s true.’ 
“Fat chance!” grunted the major. ‘The angels wat It sure brought 
over that bird, all right I'm nearly converte ist wa We ire A 
ing him wander around the Front!” flee or arer 
Feet clumped down the wooden stairway and a har phone officer 
knocked timidly at the door tonight and I’ 
‘Come in!” said the major in his official voice The Reyvond the 
door opened and a man came forward into the candlelight n the gathering 
It was the man in the Mackinaw and the mail-order putties bert. The har 
The : gave a grunt and inspected the coffeepot eavy and cun 
It was boiling merrily and in a minute one of the cans of — their rubbe 
alcohol under it would have to be extinguished He j t t ng to 
not worry about the amount of coffee there | 


intention of offering anv to the newcomer. 


‘Well, Mr. Tewbert,’”’ greeted the major, 


you caught shooting crap today?” 


The man was seen to flush, even in the candleli 
‘*Good evening, * said he, in the 





rebuking a child ve come on quite 


this € enir It A sre orted to me 
that your men here have been wit! 
out food for a long time This morn- 

yTr ds tter fr +} . } 
ng ect ed a ie ‘ Irom the vood 


people of my organization contalr 


ng a sum of money for me to ex- 

pend in such comforts for the men as 
thought wise I took 

such chocolate as the sun 

vould purchase from my 

store. I have it here in the 


bag and would like you 


permission to distribute it 
to the troops.” 

‘**Do you mean you want 
to go on the lines and give 
that stuff out, or you want 


to send up an allotment 


is 
to each company ”” asked 
the major. 

“I'd prefer to distribute 


t myself,”’ said Mr. Tew- 
bert. ‘“‘Sometimes thi 


get lost on the way.” 
There was a moment of 


ice, during which the 





gas officer, who was sup- 
posed to be asleep, emitted 
i dry laugh All under- 
stood Mr. Tewbert’s re- 
mark, which alluded to a 
shipment of Christmas 
candy that never got be- 
yond the officers’ mess 
‘It'll be cold,”’ 
the major. ‘‘ Better let us 
send it up. And then I 
don’t know about having 





you monkeying around 


those trenches at 
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IBIRIE SUE 


Field, With the Pelt of the 
e Jaguar Which She Shot 
it I knew in April last of 
vas that it was where 
nuts come from In 
500 miles in the interior 
it American 
the three months, 
me we left New York in 


} there in Sep- 





We 
it and train, aloot 
t ss mountains 
mile f forest and 
April, my husband and 
Europe, we found 
| ‘ lent of the 
( uf n New 
Ti ng witl 
j t ot tne 
the n the 
i them with u 
Iw ‘. 
to ire I ann = “ ee 
it iventure But The Ferry Barge on the Parana River, 
“ The expeditions Dividing Sao Paulo and Matto Grosso 
t r a re 
tamia, Central Asia, Peru and Pata- from start to finish, 
1 it would have been impractical for me to join’ and I saw just 
n Besides, there was a time limit, as three one—a harmless 
felt | could be away. I asked one, at that—lying 
re was any territory net included on | in the middle of the 
was anxious to get specimens. He sug motor road a few 
I is the museum collections are miles out from Rio 
forms of animal life from that de Janeiro. 
ed t expedition into this territor Mr. Cherrie’s 
é t he ild assemble just the first talk with me 
was on the matter 
of personal equip- 
Rolling Down to Rio ment. It was essen- 
tial to reduce this 
( i with Mr. Davies, to a minimum, as 
1 it was decided to organize the expedition 
tar re gicaland equipment was 
) \ en to head the tremendous. My 
: tant Doctor Nichols own luggage con- 
A ind Mr. George K sisted of a fiber 
‘ il section and packing case and a 
Ir. ( C. Sar nas mam duffel bag for field 
M et t,m isi! kit, and a suitcase 
é Mrs. Ernest Thon the necessary 
thing aboard 
Mr. ¢ v 1 ret ed p and in Rio 
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somewhat resentful 
choice of a leader could not 
Cherrie was thoroughly at home in the Brazilian wilder- 
ness, having collected in Central and South America for 
thirty-five years. 
party on the River of Doubt expedition in 1914, and has 
a great reputation as an ornithologist and tropical ex- 
plorer. This expedition which he was now to command 
was his thirty-ninth into South America. 

My young son, aged ten, would have liked to go. He 
listened wistfully to all the talk and planning, and heard 
so much about snakes that he conceived Brazil to be 
mainly a tropical forest festooned with boa constrictors 
Asa matter of fact, Mr. Cherrie 
told me that probably I personally would not see a snake 


in the year and had gone to Spain for the summer. He 
told me afterward that 
were to be included in the expedition, he would have 
remained securely in Spain. 
from the museum, inquiring whether he would accept 
command of the expedition, made no mention of their 
presence, so he fell into the trap. 
acceptance, caught the first boat home and learned the 


and venomous reptiles 





But fortunately the cable 


have been made. Mr 








known that women 


He cabled back his 


A more fortunate 
customhouse. 


He was one of Colonel Roosevelt's 


HE next day we 


curves and amazing 








hs 


hours in getting our 106 pieces of equipment through the 
£g gz {ul} g 


geological divisions of the expedition 
to remain in Rio and carry on its work in the botanical 
gardens there, and subsequently travel north to Para and 
up the Amazon. The latter was headed for the mining dis 
tricts of Minas Geraes. Having assembled our equipment 
we left in motors and drove for six hours over hard-surfaced 
but precipitous mountain roads to Therezopolis, 3000 feet 
up in the Organ Mountains. I never saw such hairpin 


By MRS. MARSHALL IFMEILID 


to be for two or three days. We sailed from New York on 


June nineteenth and reached Rio the morning of July sec- 
ond, midwinter in the 
on deck at four that morning to see the sun rise over one 
of the most beautiful harbors in the world. The American 
Ambassador, Mr. Edwin V. Morgan, and our consul met 
us at the pier and extended us every courtesy. Fortu- 
nately, we were given the freedom of the port at Rio by 
worst. He was too good a sport to back out, but he was the Brazilian Government, but Mr. Cherrie was five 
for 


Southern Hemisphere. We were all 


A Frosty July Morning 


} 


bade good-by to the botanical and 


The former was 


grades. There were long stretches 
where I don’t believe it would have 
been possible for cars to pass each 
other. Mr. Sanborn and Mr 

Schmidt had gone ahead and located 
a camp site on a ranch called Fa 
zenda Claussen, fifteen miles out of 
the small village of Therezopolis 
The ranch lay in the bow] of a beau 
tiful valley, surrounded by mour 

tains heavily forested with virgir 
timber. Many of the trees on thes 
slopes were festooned with moss, like 
the cypresses of Florida. Here we 
spent eight days. I set up my cam] 
cot in a small native house, clean, 
and with plastered walls. The floor 

were of rough boards and the wir 

dows were well shuttered, but wit! 

out glass. The men lived a few hun- 
dred feet down the | 


with thatched roof and wattled 


a shack 


sides. Our cook was a half-breed 


Eeuadorian Indian whom Mr 





1k well but 





for not only did he cor 


tT ne 


he would turn his hand to anything 











Astray in Floating Istands of Camalote 
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Eating Barbecued Steer at Descalvados Ranch 


He was immaculately clean and unfaili 
humor and resourcefulness. 
Although we were twenty degrees sout 












we were 3000 feet above sea level, and the nights were bi 


terly cold. I slept under layers of bl: 
clothing. Each morning I was called at f 
the valley glistening with hoarfrost; and 


ose, with the amazing suddenness of tl 









ve o'clock, to find 


possum new to the 


Mr. Cherrie and I were climbing up some mountain trai 


Here there sno pr 
I 





lude to the day. ¢ 
purple night shot with the brightness of t} 
and the next moment the sun has leaped 
tis in the evening; the night su 
This region abounds in bird lif 
carried a twenty-gauge English shotgun w 
barrel firing a .32-caliber shell loaded wit} 

shot—this for the smaller birds. We 

would slip through the forest, stalking 


birds colored like the rainbow, and no 
matter how many we brought down, 
for one more ir 


the coat of many pockets worn by Mr 


always there was room 


Cherrie. 


A Sophisticated Diet 


H* HAD brought with him from New 
York a number of old American mag- 
Zines ] 


n not to read in our leisure. for we 





knew no leisure, but for wrapping around 
the birds. His coat always was stuffed 
with pages torn from these magazine 
and he would w rap eact specimer! n 
neat cylinder of paper, to keep the plum- 


age unruftied, before stow ng it away. 





Birds were abundant and our first day 















































suddenly engulfs the 


e and smal 





Mrs. Field Starting Off on the Jaguar 
-~Curzon Taylor With 
the Hyacinth Macaws 








Mrs. Field and Mr. Cherrie Skinning Birds 
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ae 
Then Between Him and Her Camea 
; { ‘ SA e ever earned he was 
velve at the time, and he had helped a man dis 
t i! he had had printed for himself 
urd Ina lignified type he had i 
M 1. CARLT# DOWNEY, JR 
er ' ne He kept them hidden in an 
t } Now and then, in some secret 
¢ vn smal! room in the modest cottage of 
{ \\ tleville part of town, it was, down 
near the hat factory —he took out 
t them, and was proud and happy 
! fascination of forbidden fruit 
+ ( ting cards in Whistleville, or need 
ility reigns there. The ladies visit with one 
while hanging out the was} 


1k upon themselves as club 
ig me evenings, they congregate in 
ner to play pool. Mostly they 

pent fashioning hats in the fac 

than sit on their two square 


=~ porting news, their undershirts 





3 ung, the possessor of the only 
\ tle e had been distressed by his 

gee and his habit of shaving only 

M Downey, Sr., was a small, sub 

W had done not g to 

; ‘ 
" elt, would never unde nd 
y j n ‘ might Before ner 
" tairs maid in the re 
‘ ( | ind she wa is she 
» N d igre 
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Vision. It Was a Vision of Her Father, in a Long White Apron, With Straw Cones on His Sleeves, 


Hetping Unioad Some Fresh:Killed Poultry From a Wagon 


“When I was with the P. Carlton Thorndykes 
That was the preface to many of Mrs. Downey’s r 


marks: 

‘When I was with the P. Carlton Thorndykes, Master 
Carlton had eighteen pairs of shoes, not counting riding 
boots 

“When I was with the P. Carlton Thorndykes, they'd 
have as many as forty people to dinner at one time, and 
they’d have turkey, whether it was Christmas or not.” 

Her only son listened, with large eyes, to these recitals 

She was a spare neat woman, with a prim mouth, who 
spent her life flicking imaginary specks of dust off things. 
She had been known to allege that she was connected wit! 
the Lees of Virginia, and skeptical neighbors had been 
known to imply that this connection was extremely remote 
if not downright imaginary, she having been born Tessie 
Rouse, of Bridgeport 

Young Mr. H. Carlton Downey, Jr., did not show his 
anybody. He was reluctant to exhibit 


them to unsympathetic or possibly derisive eyes 





cards to her or to 

Besides, 
he had a certain slight sense of guilt about that ‘‘ Carlton.”’ 
He had been christened plain Henry Downey, after his 
* he had appropriated. On the society 
page of the Daily Beacon he had seen a picture of a young 





sire. The “C¢ 


man, handsome in a dumb, blond, chinny way, which bore 
the legend: ‘“‘Mr. P. Carlton Thorndyke, Jr., who has 
returned frem Princeton to spend the holidays with his 
parents, the P. Carlton Thorndykes. A number of dances 
for the younger set will be given in his honor.” 





After that, young Henry was always—to himself, at 


Iton Downey, Jr. 





‘ar 

Seeds of ambition are planted early 

The child Wagner stole from his nursery to conduct a 
5 A 

Alexander the Great, 


in human bosoms 





thunderstorm from a mountain top 
1 boy, planned battles for regiments of wooden soldiers 


i 


H. Carlton Downey, Jr., at a tender age, read the socie 


pages and could ree ff the ped gree nd t the 
social leaders of the city as readily as the other bo f the 


neighborhood could cite baseball batting averags 
He grew up into a lean youth of the greyhound type 
with nothing in his appearance, mind or persor tv whicl 
could be called noteworthy. In high school he wa i 
fied, after the convenient fashion of youth, as a queer egg 
and a bit of a stiff. He fitted into no group. He held 
himself aloof from the boys who came from his section of 





the city—sons, like himself, of minor employes in the 
factory. They tended to make fun of him, calling him Hot 
Iron, because it somehow leaked out that he kept such a 
device in his room and with it nightly renewed the creas: 


his always fastidious trousers. They mimicked his at 


ir 
tempts to cultivate a broad a, and his habit, after studying 
elementary French for a few months, of interlarding his 
conversation with such expressions as “‘ savoir-faire,”’ “‘d 


"and “‘soupcon.”’ 





1e boys from more prosperous quarters of the city did 


not respond with any great cordiality to his overtures 
They were, somehow, suspicious of his rather elaborat 
manners, and they dubbed him the Duke of Whistlevil 
The discovery, during his first year in high school, by a 
teacher that at a time when he should have been studying 
his geometry he was, in reality, poring over a book er 
titled Social Usages in the Smart World was unfortunat« 
for his reputation in the eyes of his schoolmates. H« 
showed scant interest in girls. 

It was in the spring of his last year in high school that 
Ernestine Barlow smiled at him across the study hall, and 
a little later contrived to pass him a note which read 
“Why so pensive, Mr. Downey 

She was seventeen and romantic. Young Downey’s 


apparent loneliness, his reserve, his pallor, and perhaps his 





admirable taste in neckties, attracted her. Besides, it was 


spring. Miss Barlow was pretty in a t 


calendar so 


| 
{ 
i] 
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and somet} ng of a belle. a friendly ensible sort of You're in it irself, I 












girl, the type that marries young, settles down in a bunga Not yet id H. Carltor 
w in a suburb called W wwhurst Belleview Mar ; 
and makes a capable wife and mother 
Young H. ¢ ton Downey, J ffected nonchalance I t 
| e read the note H ace tor na 1 great i Veve lered tu 
\ d weariness. He reached into breast pocket, drew Sr., pointed out that |} é 
| it i Cara ast f ind a ird \ CT apt i I t ent t mar n the ler r TY \ { 
ellowed and scribbled words on it. Ther n the way t did not, he stat t 
the wate voler, he dropped the card M Barlow's the eg esse I 
b 1esk It was one 1! d H. Carlton Downe Va t VeVe t 
| irds the f t e had ever had aslor use ind the ri. Carit Dowr J me 
vords he had written were Ce t 4 inyt r t 
The rest I that day e | wned d k r s Verg ed n the I | le ( 
It was his hope and belief that his expres vas that of fortur e incident ¢ ew ‘ ‘ 
man wt ! the 1} IW 1 isures to the ina lable | er motne A 
| egs, and his time, looks down on the humar imbed to the ling 
, medy with a detached and cynical d isionment her golden-oa ng roon 
| Miss Barlow, watc! him, was impressed The ef reason w We ¢ dD 
After school th it she ngered, p nted ita ne got ege wast it e ¢ 1d t t 
where he must pass on } way home Downe ming examinatior He wa igue a t 
ipon her, flushed, raised his hat—Page 14, Social Us Presidents; it had the examining board i hin 
ges—and found himself walking beside her to the corner _ tior bout etiquette or the roste f the 
f Cannon Street, where their paths parted. She chat clul e would have passed 
tered amiab il it the school work, the teachers, her He had to go to wo He rejecte t r 
b’ father new ir hen t recent movie she aid seer find mag i place in the it t l 
{ H. Carlton Downey, Jr., was waiting at the corner when found for himself a position as an of v 
he passed the following afternoon; and the next and the city’s smartest and most expensive firm of t 
i next. He found himself looking forward to their meeting described himself yutside the office is a jur 
j One day she said to him, ‘‘ You don’t seem very friendly _ tive His position had strategic advantages v t 
vith the other boys. Why that?” pealed t n By peering covert low! I 
Entre nous, Ernestine,” he answered, “I find them ur oop in the balcony, he ild observe Mr. P. | 
} amusing. Who are they? Socially, I mea Thorndyke, Jr., and others of | fty sphere ha g 
‘Why,’ she returned, “‘Tom Cort’s father is mayor and aristocrat mbs measured by the tailor’s tape H 
Billy Wendle’s father is manager of a big department store hear what they said and how they said it. Likew H 
and Ted Gaston's father owns five drug stores.”’ was now able to get good the incalled-for suit ! A 
| He looked at herinay 1ined way **Nobodies,”” he said the Ke at a dis int 








Whenever He Could Afford it, He Went to Those More or Less Public Functions, Such as Charity Batls, Horse S? B ‘ s, R 
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reigned su 
ilmo Cher 
exception 
had been b 
1 wate oO 
huried; one 
G. V tingt 


y ] 
iImaculate 


dr comedies 










brought 


th 


barb of unfriendliness which 


n 


orn in Paris 


va 
ga 





indand ur rm 
Daughters of 
n moved dowr 


The a 


Street 


Mr. 


and permitted to flour 
them back the 
Atlantic. There one 
bit 


across 


was 


zed with helpless hatred at 


figure of Welford Potts, diminu 


inocently enough, 


And because Welford 
tion in the organization 
Mr. Washington, 


Sprott, had assumed a small 


erable for 


i to 
and flowered 
1 fearful of 


bitterness which refuse 






ow to wrath a 





l terms, | wwled and 


ad gri 


1eT breat} He feared to 
ysique the satisfaction to 
iuse ne dreaded the conse 
with Midnight was impreg- 
between the little star and a 
ttie ¢ ipt as to wi one 
f ‘It’s a pity you 
‘ ‘ 
W r ‘ rie 
‘ ( elw 


u Ss G oO 


TRA TE DO B YF J. 


Disturbing Vagueness to Spokane’s Ears 


never loses no opporchunity to make 


started, an’ now he 
me ridiculous.” 

Sidney stared balefully at the bowing, smiling figure of 
the despised star. 

“Li'l runt like him! Why, you could step on him an’ 
never miss a stride. "Tain’t fair he should be so impawtant 
that you don’t dare open yo’ mouth.” 

**Ain’t you talkin’? But sometime 
somethin’ is gwine git me so peeved up that Ise gwine for- 
get what’s good fo’ me an’ then Mr. Welford Potts is gwine 
discover that he has happened to a manslaughter.” 

The procession reached the lodge rooms of The Sons & 
Daughters of I Will Arise, where Grand Magnificent High 
Potentate Isaac Gethers bade them welcome. There were 
much cheering and a considerable attack 


sometime, Sidney, 


many speeches, 
upon light refreshments which had been prepared by the 
ladies of the lodge. Then the members of the troupe dis- 
persed to their homes 

Mr. Washington, being a decidedly single man and pos- 
immediate ties, rambled down Eighteenth Street 
and engaged a modest room at Sally Crouch’s Cozy Home 
Hotel. There he planned to remain for a few days until 
uch time as he could arrange accommodation in 


sessing no 
essing n 


a respect- 
able and cheap boarding house 


Welford had taken 


Spokane was not entirely happy. 
cas to sneer at him publicly at the Terminal Station. 
Mr. Pott id made two or three disparaging comments 
nt Mr. Washingt He had told lou i certalr 
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Sprott Called Back Reassuringly to His Hind:Legged Friend, But His Voice Came With 
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embarrassing exploit on the pier at Cherbourg 
Mr. Potts’ shrill voice had carried to Spokane’s 
ears, acting as tinder to the flame of his dis- 
like of the little actor 

conditions were 


Some day—some day 
propiti some day 
star without 


ZL D 
when 


US 


when he dared attack the masculine jeop- 


> 


ardizing his own valued position with the Midnight Pi 
tures Corporation, Inc. 
Darkness settled over Birmingham. Fighteenth Street 
roared with traffic. The sound fell soothingly on the ears 
of Spokane G. Washington. This was home. The 
better than the rattly trams of 
Spokane 
moved to the window and stared into the street below. It 
all of Dark- 
town w this e 
ning. Hespied dark faces 
which he recognized, per- 
he 


forgotten, and 


street 
cars outside were so muctl 
Kurope; the auto horns so sincerely bellicose 
seemed that 


as out ve 


sons 


had well-nigt 
a great 
warmtl enveloped t 


' 


Home again! A 


ed, cultured man, 
in his home town 





1} 
| others 


Like the 
troupe, Spokane wouldn't 


in 





have bartered his Furo- 
pean for I 


chance of a happy here- 


experiences 


after, but no amount of 
money could have bribed 
him to return to those 


lands where even the co] 


ored folks couldn’t speak 


English 

Staring hungrily upand 
down the street, Spokane 
sought to distinguish va 
And 


his quest brought his eyes 


rious landmarks. 
to rest upon a gleaming 
front of white and silver 
across the way; a large 
and imposing place which 
he had never before seer 
It bore no sign and it 
huge plate-glass window 
partly screened by 
chintz curtains. He 


stepped to the door of his 


Was 


room and summoned thr 
expansive Sally Crouc} 

‘“‘What that place is 
acrost the street?’’ he in- 
quired. 

Sally beamed. 
our newest an’ 
cullud folks’ restaurant. 
It b’longs to Epic Peters.” 

‘Not Epic which used to be a Pullman porter?” 

‘Uh-huh 

** Ain’t he porterin’ no mo’? 

“‘Sholy he is. But he ’vested in that place an’ makes a 
heap of money. He's got a feller fum New Yawk runnin’ 
it fo’ him an’ they serves the grandest meals. Bumminham 
cullud folks drops in there ev’y night after the movies.” 

Spokane nodded with satisfaction. 
deed improved. He decided instantly and unanimously 
that he would eat at Epic’s place that very night. He dis 
missed Sally Crouch, opened his suitcase and extracted a 


“ Tha’s 


bestest 


Hop Sure, they calls him.” 
bee 


Darktown was in 


new suit of pearl gray of which he was exceedingly proud 


He dressed with scrupulous care—silk shirt, purple tie, 





white socks, tan shoes, and the elegant gray 
Oxford bags. He arranged a lavender handkerchief in t'u« 
breast por ket of his coat, took h } 


shat and cane, and walked 


from the hotel. But in his excitement over this sortie int 
the streets of his beloved home town, Mr. Washingtor 
had committed a terrible error. He neglected to car 


his wallet! 
All u 


It lacked much of the pomp and panoply to which he 
become accustomed in Europe, but there was wafted 


nconscious of this, he entered the new restaura 





eager nostrils the odor of colored folks’ cooking — of 


ing sweet potatoes, of pork barbecuing 
4 P fe 





ol crackl yree 
boiled with white meat ri aered ia 
the me with gus 
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The place was surprisingly empty, and queerly enough, and started ano 
there was no one present whom Spokane knew. He ate in patience 
solitary grandeur, munching fried chicken and greens with y 
enormous relish. And then something happened to destroy 
nis serenity 

The front door opened and a slender figure swaggered 
into the place. Beside the raiment of the newcomer Mr 
Washington's haberdashery faded into drab colorlessness 
The thin, piping voice of Mr. Welford Potts whined 
through the large room oned to 


“IT craves the head waiter but his tone betrayec 
A large, well-muscled man bustled forward eagerly. His “This gemmun e!] 
expression indicated realization that this small customer book an’ ain't got 
must be a person of considerable importance, and he intro- The manager— the 
duced himself as the manager got ary cent?” 
Mr. Potts extended his hat and stick “Garcon,” said “Well, no. Not ezac kly You see 
he, “I is Mistuh Welford Potts, Midnight comedy star, “Uh-huh. I see mos’ positive that you 
an’ | craves service.”’ out about losin’ yo’ money until after yo’ 
‘Yassuh. “It ain't that. My wallet is in my 
but, Mistuh Potts. I sholy is delighted to meet up with over at Sally Crouch’s place 7 


you. I has sawn you on the screen “*T don’t know no Sally Crouch,” asser 


“Lucky man what you is! I is the worl’s best cullud gentleman positively, ‘‘n’r neither I don’t 
actor. Lead me to a table.” heah place ain’t run fo’ charity an’ 

He followed the manager to a prominent table in the Now, does I git it or 5 
very middle of the restaurant, where all who entered might “You gits it. Permit me to ‘traduce my 
observe. He swept the place with a low-lidded glance and G. Washington, an’ | is an actor witl 
his eyes paused briefly on the stalwart figure of Spokane tures Corporation, Inc. | has just come bi 
G. Washington. As a fellow member of the recent Euro- an’ ~ 
pean expedition, Mr. Washington bowed. His salutation 
was greeted with a frigid stare, and Spokane stiffened. This “Oh! You is one 
was merely another insult added to the long, burdensome “Yassuh. I sholy is.”’ 
score. He tried to forget Mr. Potts and to immerse himself 
once more in the gustatory joys of the evening. 


The cloud lifted slightly from the face of 


them movie actor 
‘You know that feller yonder?” 
Welford Potts 

3ut somehow the food had become pallid to his taste. “Suttinly. Ain’t I an’ him been tray 
The figure of little Welford Potts flamed through the room. together fo’ six months?” 
He heard a couple of strangers at the next table discussing “Good. Just git him to identifry you 


the diminutive star with bated breath. That was the great Even before the muscular manager spoke 


Mr. Potts. He had just returned from a half year in Eu- Spokane experienced a ghastly premonition « 
rope. Hadn't he been heard addressing the restaurant about to happen. Therefore he was not unpre 
manager as garshong? 


he saw the hostile eyes of his archenemy tur: Continued on 


Spokane yearned to make himself known as another and heard Welford’s biting voice Page 132 


- ————— 


ee ese 


member of the famous troupe, but a natural shyness pre- 
vented. If one was of such insignificance as an actor as to 
be unknown even after one’s face has been screened a hun- 
dred times, then introductions to strangers become rather 
absurd. Spokane summoned a waiter and demanded his 
‘heck. It was placed before him, and he reached for his 
pocketbook. It was not there. Nor was it in any other 
pocket of his elegant gray suit. He completed one search 


‘“Sidney,’’ 


“That feller! I don’t know him fum 

“But he says e 

‘I don’t care what he says. I don't 
*sociate with no such trash an’ I don’t 
crave to be annoyed.” 
The manager returned to the vicir 


ty of Mr. Washington 


irate gentleman and his Jaw took on a 


He Inquired Furiously, *‘Whaffe’ Did You Kick 


Me 
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v, d 
( Vay — inti 
I () ¢ 
i ipt 
‘ the en ind made | the re f | n 
i i not a eeing n n H n, Wa 
g tically from the bea 
O he born Izaak Walton knows that lazy defiance of 
demands w h comes with a rod and reel in 
( ind : n | was fis! ny; f gotten was the realm of 
ind manu rt lorgotten tf boring persistence 
forgotten poor Ha yn on the shore 
erything in the world except the delight of a 
ng moments of playing my catch and the 
pense of reeling in. How long I fished I 
L he in emerged again in time to set, as the 
it completel: I refuse to tell the number of 
ight, lo i ne would believe me; but with the 
ne Six-pour ler | felt te it ed I walked 
k chair and sat, resting. Perhaps | dozed fora 
ew minute { don't know. Suddenly I heard my name. 
eyes and wa irprised to find the shore close 
Wel i forgotten to anchor and were drifting in 
1) i doctah! Harrison's voice lost its slow draw] 
\1 Lawla done p nea 1 ifte 
" inswah me, doctal He say he 
eM i nsw book 


Casting for Franklin's Work Book 


| [' yW te! rv peful bookmen dreamed of one day 
. ering t work book of Benjamin Franklin! 
earliest days of collecting, I myself had per- 
owed All imors or clews concerning its where- 
None em led anywhere. I even doubted 

eX ed 
I I ed 1 can tell Mr. Lawler that I 
t I's errand on a hot day. 
He went in shouted my 
t ted W t tne r 
| A come e telep! ne! He sho 
the house explained once more to the 
| 1dely i place that 1 wished to be left 
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AMONG OLD MANUSCRIPTS 


By Dr Al S. W. Rosenbach, as Told to Avery Strakosch 
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The Spanish Library in Doctor Rosenbach's Philadetphia Home 


show you where you can land a fish bigger he battered covers I immediately 


you could ever pull out of Corsons Inlet!” ‘the first civilized American,” as a recent 


, if not for the fish, and I asked for fuller biographer has so apt 
Lawler had located the proprietor of an antique shop at 
Mount Holly, New Jersey, 


which he claimed was the original in which Franklin kept 


who owned an old copy bi 


had already seen it, and be- 


though I rather dreaded be- 
ing disappointed once more, 


was doubtless just 


I quickly hired an auto- 


~ 


great hurry to make the final 
lap of our pilgrimage. 
had twenty miles farther to 
go, and as we sped along we 
discussed the printer's long- 


lost work book. 


its existence in various writ- 
ings and letters. He had said 
that when he was a printer 
he kept all the records of his 





rie Antoinette’s Copy of Dorat’s 
Collection of Mr. 
Joseph Widener 


Holly, and as we followed a 


quiet country street to its end I regretted the 
heat of the summer night was oppressive, and the e 
of the shop before which we stopped was the same as a 


their partnership. 
friend, James Parker, a noted printer in New York, to 
audit the accounts for him. Later Parker moved to Bur 
New Jersey, probably taking this account book 

but a few miles from Mount 


thousand others scattered over the country 
reflected against the usual sign, Antiques, hanging above 
As I entered, a se 


As Burlington is 


rosewood whatnots h« 
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pieces of glass or china 
depressed me; broken 
down Windsors, old ships’ 
lanterns, hooked rugs, 
maple chests and mahog- 
any bureaus—-was this 
atmosphere conducive to 
hope? I doubted it, and 
looked at Mr. Lawler with 
an accusatory eye. Butso 
great was his excitement 
now that he had forgotten 
my existence. Suddenly 


his face lighted 
A Discovery 
HE proprietor of the 


shop, a calm, middle 
aged man, came forward 





He greeted me, smiling 
kindly. I must confess 
this smile revived hope 
He seemed sure of him- 
self in a quiet sort of way 
I began to think that 


perhaps I hadn’t come 





onsuc ild-goose chase 





after : He was at his 
desk now—an old desk 


littered wit papers As 





his fingers searched 
through them I watched 
closely. Then, when he 
finally drew a long nar- 
row book from beneath a 
pile of letters, I caught 
my breath. 

I took it from him and 
went to the dim light. As 
recognized the 








ly called him. Nota page had been 


it was entirely as it had been kept for 


that it was somewhat yellowed by its 


ghty years of age. Very carefully he had 


sted each work printed by his press. The title of every 


book; the number of copies made, and the 
quality of paper used; all commercial! de 
tails—the cost and selling prices—were 
methodically written out. Other ex 
penses, too, were set down 

I looked at Mr. Lawler gratefully, and 
he, inwardly gloating, acted as thoug 
the finding of historically invaluable a 
count books was all in an evening's 
work. Of course, I could not leave wit! 
out it, and I lost no time in buying it 
from the owner. Ten minutes later tw 


jubilant bookmen climbed into the wait 


ing automobile outside, making a trium 
phal exit as they carried off their treasur« 
from the town of Mount Holly. 

It was impossible to realize, when | 
purchased it, the full historical worth of 
Franklin’s account book. Not until I 
returned home, where I found leisure to 
study every word, to compare the con 
tents with published facts concerning 
Franklin, did I recognize its true import 
and value to all students of printing in 
this country. But how did it happen to 
be in Mount Holly after all those years? 
This question obsessed me for a long 
time. The former owner, from whom 
I purchased it, could tell me nothing. | 
began searching through the records of 


Franklin's career as a printer, and found he was in business 
with David Hall until 1766, at which time they dissolved 


Then it was that he requested his grea‘ 
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are genuine—sometimes! But it is amazing, t 
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fabricate in their eagerness to sell an aut 
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A Visit From John Bigelow 


hey 


NE day some years ago an old gentleman called 
upon me in New York. | ppened to be walk- Original Manuscript of Burns’ Bannockburn 


ing through my reception room when he arrived 
and did not catch his name But in deference to his ex- clearly that I no longer cared t 
treme age—he appeared to be more than ninety | imn f But being a Philadelphiar f irse | 
diately invited him into the library He was very plainl) resist mentioning Benjamin Fra I I s 
presse d: almost d ngv in appearance i entered into con- nis name haa irdly leit my li when m 
ersation with him and he seemed ren we I ed, W something et 
mead Every celebrity of the } ( s he seemed had nce wnt the manus ] : 
to know intimate We talke minent ‘ Autobiography! 
figures, of great political and finar lers. He kr With unt ving an ment I stared at ] r 
iyUu , O grea I t ai and al 4i (ead ie KNeW Vil inbe Ving amazemeée Li Stared a m i 
"ne 
them all dawned upon m at the ¢ tlemar ‘ er x 


He even told me of an incident w curred one tinguished American diplomat and everything he iw 
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aep that ex- 
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mersto! Gla 
tone d 
Lord $ ur 
Lincoln had bee 


is wt is the 
Preside ror 
# y yly 


and crevice 


White House was 
known to hin I 
thought to myse 

that here was ce! 


sen 
Then I natu- 
raliy turned the 


conversatior 
old books and 
manuscripts I 
mentioned a _ fa- 
mous volume, and 
ne said ne owned 
it I mentioned 
another; he owned 
that too! If he 











The Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, California Page é 
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WILLIE 


1 in he, pleased 
( ( eye id 
traightened, deploring 
‘ nee of Alfred’ 
eand proud young 
id ye Willie 
in ear toward the 
e wat ng |! 
r The next morning 
tant gone T to 
¢ e Beat e ap 
‘ Aunt Myra m 
f ! w him turn bach 
nce looOK up 
wife’s window 
k the ne of one 
t ‘ wt il ~ 





f tep on the stair 
wed 
He t t ag on the te 
‘ ett Dresden-like 
e wit eavy wreath ol 
‘ er nand All the 
mme! ) ms and l 
err led togethe 
m t ] kil 
Look it | found, nang 
er tne ba ol a enalr 
‘ med What it? 
+ 4 we 
I i t a surprisé 
mW "Aunt Myra sug- 
ed iy of getting to 
bee W trving tne wreatn 
l é 1ider “Wil- 
1ea Of a surprise is a 
| snake,” she said firmly 
Oh, | know—it’s a lei—it’s the way they send you 
we Honolulu. That enchanting David!’’ She en- 
thout ame; she even wanted to show it to 
W illic 
Hi is gone to his golf."". Aunt Myra made it an ac- 


He hung around to see you until they tele- 
i from the clubhouse that they were waiting. Willie 


ery domestic and home-loving person.” 
Oh, 3 he’s a family man,” Bee said lightly. ‘‘ Aunt 
ire going to stay the week out, aren't you? We 
mu to iver Sunday ' i 
It wa inexpected, so upsetting, that before she knew 


é e was Aunt Myra had said that she didn’t think 
UG pee Wa prettily insistent 
Willie won't forgive you if you go so soon,” she said, 
iway, ng Aunt Myra committed to leave 
mind all unexpressed. Beatrice, 
flown to the beach in her wreath, laughed silently 
he had been so good, so dutiful, all her 
ny id was such fun! 

f irs | have missed!’’ she marveled. 
was swimming daily with the crowd. That morning 
vart went out so far that Willie, a laborious 
ntic before they turned back. He waited 
e raft n blue and trembling, to give her a good 
it she only waved her hand as she sped past, 
unconcerned. She shut herself 
t most of the afternoon, though Willie had only 
re of vacation and Aunt Myra had a right to 
me little attention, especially as she insisted that 
Willie took her for a drive and they 


Aunt Sophie, who evidently thought it queer that 
with them. The way they glanced at each 

Bee was spoken of drove him crazy. 
‘ er tomorrow. I know she wants to see you, 
iid, and drove home, a grimly deter- 
Bee would go there with him tomorrow if he 
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By JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 


FELU STRATE DO BY 


‘*Beingin an Open 
Boat That Re: 
fuses to Run in 
the Middle of a 
Thunderstorm is 
Not My Idea of 
Pleasure,’’ Said 
Aunt Myra 


2 - 
mw toy bam nS Noy be 


had to carry her. He had asked her to go at lunchtime, 
but she had looked at him in that blamed far-off way and 
made a queer answer. ‘It’s hardly worth while,” she had 
said. What the dickens did she mean by that? It had 
wounded ever since. He'd have a show-down and find out 
why it wasn't worth while to behave decently to your own 
family. He'd been too patient. Bee would get what was 
coming to her, by heck. He quite forgot Aunt Myra’s 
presence beside him, and she, reading his profile, was con- 
tent that heshould. It was high time that Willie took hold. 

Beatrice came up out of the depths of her afternoon 
sleep like Venus out of the foam—rosy, smiling, made new. 
She stretched deliciously. 

“Ohé, la vie!"’ she laughed, and lay contemplating the 
three men who would presently be awaiting her at the 
launch: Fred, all intellect and distinction; Dick Harrison, 
all heart and goodness; David Stewart, the glory of youth. 
““My mother told me to take this one”; that brought her 
to Harrison, and dramatically, at that moment Katy’s 
knock announced him, an hour ahead of time. Beatrice 
tried to dress at sophisticated leisure, as a marquise would, 
but her happy spirit would rush. A sport suit was suitable 
for the water, but a frilly and Frenchy little afternoon frock 
of palest yellow was too becoming to be resisted. And 
Harrison's stare told her how right she had been. He 
stood with his arms full of packages, a pail of bottles at his 
feet, good and earnest and a little clumsy—several things 
dropped as he took her hand. 

“The boat is being overhauled, but they will have it here 
on time,” he began eagerly. ‘‘I thought we'd take supper 
with us and come home by moonlight, if you would.” He 
told her conscientiously what was in each package, that 
she might be fitly dined. 

‘“*But you think of everything,”’ she marveled. 

“T certainly think of you,”’ he said in his pleasantly 
devoted way. ‘‘I was mortified at the way the boat acted 
last night. I haven’t taken it out much this summer.” 


MAY 


wiLtLsoOwn’ PRESTON. 


His lowered voice intimated why, and she dropped her own 
voice for a gentle “‘I know!”” They sat down at opposite 
ends of the sofa, turned toward each other for conficences. 

‘“*When for years you’ve done things because they were 
good for someone, or not done things because they were 
bad for her, it leaves you all up in the air,’’ Harrison went 
on, his big, lonely eyes appealing to her for comfort. 
“There isn’t any reason for doing anything now. I guess 
it’s man’s nature to take care of someone.’””’ He moved 
nearer to put a cushion behind her head, and she sank 
into it gratefully. 

**And it is woman’s nature to be taken care of,’ 
with a tiny sigh. 

““Y ou have been so good to me,” his voice trembled over it 
“‘Tamsoalone inthe world. I have practically no relatives.” 

“Oh, really?”’ Her head 
had lifted so quickly that the 
cushion fell. Harrison re- 
placed it. 

“Yes. I was an only child 
of an only child. Will you 
keep on being good to me 
when we go back to town?” 

“Indeed, I will. We will 
do nice things together.’’ She 
leaned toward him and again 
the cushion slipped. He put 
it back and kept a steadying 
hand on its corner. 

“*Music?”’ 

““So long as it isn’t comic 
opera. Willie adores it, but 
it always makes me so sad.” 


she said 


“I can’t bear comic opera. 
Why couldn’t we do some 
symphony concerts together? 
With Willie of course.” 

“Oh, you couldn’t drag 
Willie to a symphony.” 

“Then you and I—could 
we play I was a cousin or an 
uncle?”’ 

“Oh, no!”” She shivered 
away from the terms. “It 
will be all right, Mr. Harri- 
son,”’ she said, looking at him 
dreamily from her cushion. 

5 “T think perhaps we were 
P destined to be very close and 
dear friends.” 

“Then couldn’t we make it Dick?”’ he suggested 

“Dick,” she tried it over, and they smiled. 

“T am crazy about your name,” he ventured. 

“‘Beatrice?”’ 

“Beatrice.” 

““You make it sound like a royal title,”’ she marveled. 

“You wear it like a royal title,” was the utterly satis- 
factory response. Willie couldn’t say a thing like that to 
save his neck. So few men knew how to be lovers. 

“Are you fond of reading aloud?”’ she asked. 

“Why—if you cared about it 

“T don’t. I hate it.” 

“So do I.”” That gave them a comfortable laugh to- 
gether. Neither had moved, and yet the distance between 
them had mysteriously lessened. 

‘‘Are you a punctual person?”’ Beatrice continued. 

““Why—reasonably.”’ 

She liked that. “‘I am on time, but Willie is always half 
an hour early—standing in the hall with his coat on and 
shouting to me to hurry.” 

“T never do that!’” He was justifiably proud of it. 

Her thoughts were ranging over every aspect of life. 
“‘And you wouldn’t overbid your hands just because you 
wanted to play them.” 

“Oh, that’s a boy’s trick.” 

“Yes; you aren’t boyish, Dick,” she decided with vast 
satisfaction. ‘“‘You wouldn’t express your affection by 
thumping a lady in the back.” 

He lifted her hand and kissed it reverentially. “‘My 
lady would always be a queen and I her subject.’’ Then he 
laid it down as one who renounces. ‘‘ Willie is my friend,” 
he said. 

Beatrice gave the hand back to him. ‘ Well, he’s mine 
too. I shall always be very fond of old Willie.”’ She spoke 
out of a dreamy confusion of the senses, and feeling his 
arm about her shoulders, she stumbled on, trying to get 
everything clear and straight and reasonable. ‘‘ You see I 
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can’t know till I’ve tried a little. That’s why we have to Every word was a knife in his heart it Willie ha ng dow: M 
let a man go rather far, Dick~—-to see whether we like him _ spirit too. “If fam 
or not. We may be quite thrilled about someone until he of a good time! I want |} 


touches our hand, and then in a flash it’s all over; and speak of you without 


someone else may be just a nice old thing until he lifts us That infernal ukulele was tw 

over a brook or something—so we have to try it out a bit. caught up a foolishly inadequat n \M ! rT 
P You can understand that, can’t you, Dick?” out, leaving him with | wrat 
f There was no answer, and feeling the arm withdrawn, hadn't hustled Aunt Myra down to the wharf t Wi " 

the moment chilled, she looked over her shoulder. Willie reason to think that they wou ive gone without e re 
. burst in from the terrace, and Harrison rose, looking He had brought cushions and a rug f r al e sett \\ Id om 
S miserable, but Beatrice merely lifted cool eyebrows her with his unfailing kindne 
| ‘Willie, you walk like a troop of cavalry,’’ she observed. _ in civilized silence. Only Stewart wed any | talit t i t's prett 
'~ Willie was breathing hard, frankly savage. “If I came and he had a flirty way with all womer ing M Holden want to see me 
| juietly God knows what I'd find!”’ he flung back was that kind. They made polit ma t W N wanted t W 


“I’m sorry, Willie,” Harrison stammered. “It was coming, but his excuse of an appointment 





ill my fault. I lost my head fora moment. I can promise an angry intention. As soon as the 
you ‘ back to the house and called up M 
“Now, Dick, that is perfect nonsense,”’ Beatrice cut There were maddening delays and difficult Most ever ‘ wr? 
n “I made him, Willie. I had reasons. If I could could not understand the name 
explain to you I would, but I can’t —yet.” ““H as in happy,”” Willie 
‘““Reasons!”’ Willie laughed loudly. ‘‘That’s a good onions; two p’s as in Pontius Pila , 
one-—reasons!”’ Madam Hopp was just going out, and ne r \ ent rating line 
She was patient with him, even kindly. ‘‘Don’t play atthe Inn. The best she could do was to give him an ay What d é M 
cave man, Willie. It’s so old-fashioned. Now we're going pointment at his house at eight Willie pretended t f 
out in the launch, and Mr. Harrison has brought supper, to eat some dinner and sent the maid toan H 0 ‘ 
and if you are sensible and modern you will come along and quite hustled them, making them leave the T the placid answe 
be pleasant.” washed. It was like him, wanting eve ly t ‘ i ng man w 
‘Pleasant!’ He tried to laugh again, but her coolness good time. He was a lovely gentlen 
had left him pitiably unnerved. “‘ Fat lot I'd a Alone in the house Willie wandered n¢ 1 about es were some 
Aunt Myra's voice interrupted. ‘‘ Well, if you're going closing doors and drawing curtair { m ecre é A met f 
to stay here joking and laughing, I thought I might as well was on him, and he cowered at eve ind from the ef Now let ee. W 
| limb out by myself,” she said resignedly. ‘“‘Williewentto happy, carefree world that strolled mot i t \\ 
get me a stool from the terrace, but I suppose he forgot me. summer night. With all | nest il he hated \ s95—two n 
I'm sure I don’t blame him —he has been martyring him- ing into Bee’s secrets, but there was a limit, and id 3 
self all the afternoon to entertain me.”” She sank into her reached it. Madam Hopp arrived in a ca nd the ( 
) chair, and it was possible that her black eyes saw more than her tell the driver to wait —in front ise! But [t's my v 
’ her words admitted. ‘‘ What are all those bottles, for good- had no way of getting rid of it. He let her with a Your wife 
I ness’ sake?”’ fused effort after his usual cordiality Ye You saw 
“We are going to have supper out on the water,” ‘Well, Madam Hopp, good of you t m H 
Beatrice explained. ‘‘ Katy will give you a nice little ” you? How are stars got 1 wv 





‘T could go out 
n the water,’’ a ee ——— - 
Aunt Myra said 


f firmly. “That 
Katy of yours is so 
inwilling and dis- 
»bliging I don’t 

} know what would 
happen if she had 


to serve a meal 
| ist for me.”’ . 
i 

| 


Willie, of course, 
rose to it. “‘ You 
go along, Aunt 
Myra,’’ he said 
with a wretched 
i ittempt at hearti- 
ness. ‘‘They’d 

ove to have you. 


] . 1 
! Thought it would 
\ be too much for 
i you, that’s all.” 

H 


‘Thank you, 
Willie. Butaren’t 
you coming too?” 
Her tone told him 
openly that his 
place was in that 
boat, but Willie, 
his senses glazed 
with misery, only 
made some ridicu- 
lous excuses about 
an appointment. 
Aunt Myra went 
for her cloak, 
while Harrison 


carried down the 








supper. lone 
with Willie, Bea- 
| trice turned on him = 
j as though she were 
the injured one 
i ‘Why didn’t = 
you leave it tome? 
{ I could have told 
| her the boat leaked 
rr something. 
Can't I ever have 
a good time with- | E 


out one of your 





LEE 


everlasting family 
spoil it le "I Could Swim it,’’ David Offered I 4 
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Piaying Up Scandal 


strongly asserted itself 


FINHE British sense of decency strong]; 
when both hous f Parliament passed an act nar- 





“A ting the t of the pre to publish the details 
mony ana yurt procedure in divorce cases. Public 
‘ ment t iv 1 long been growing up as a 
f the Ww ertain newspapers habitually 
yed up tl liest personal tories which became pub- 
ty wher mest linen was washed in the 
t n 
ht t rey n} ery different from our own 
t is better in that it adheres closely to verbatim testimony 
{ eage I ‘ and heroines of criminals 
1 moral delinquent I worse in that it calls a spade a 
ter | t may be, and makes small 
essions to decency by the employment of vague lan 
TZ e} papers print evidence that the 
most unl hing of our own would boggle at. The Amer 
in met t ver the unmentionable by the use 
mmittal words and phrases and at the same time 
the I ited a fairly clear idea of the 
rt form of degradation that was revealed. In 
tice f t, both methods of reporting are equally 
‘ 
Che ilid reason w our own states should not 
egislation similar to that which has just gone into 
ett ‘ freedom of the press is, indeed, a 
i t f ‘ 1 not lightly be curtailed; 
1citizen would seriously Maintain that his con- 
t een assailed by a statute which 
etl elding his children and women- 
ex ation ol ( n the front pages of the 
( ( press ¢€ ts as a consequence 
1der i cious half tru 
built up by conscious efforts 
fai the ser Sat na and ne 
I t have noted that the most 
f t indai sneets are ung 
t The tor ire the buy 
I r W are always on the 
, . ' n s. Presently they will 
e Crow i-faced women who worm 


their way into overcrowded court rooms for the unwhole- 


some thrill of gazing upon notorious characters and hear- 





ing with their own ears stories too shameful to be printed 
as originally recited. A sorry training, this, for American 
wifehood and motherhood. 

the 
publicity of criminal trials. They know to what extent it 


} 


Judges know law and the practice governing the 
lies within their discretion to exclude from the court room 
persons in no way connected with the case in hand and 
how far they may justifiably go in the interests of public 
decency. There has never yet been the smallest sign of 
danger of the right to a public trial being abridged, and 
adverse criticism of judges for effectually shielding women 
and young people of both sexes is unknown. The best 
sentiment in most communities will squarely support every 
honest effort of the judiciary to prevent their courts from 
becoming the rendezvous of morbid young thrill hunters 
who turn out in force every time there is a trial sufficiently 
salacious to attract them. 

In so far as judges are remiss in their plain duty in such 
cases they are slackers in the movement to build up new 
respect for law and law courts by making them worthier of 
respect. 

Civie and welfare organizations throughout the country 
may very well concern themselves with the manner in 
which the local judiciary lives up to its responsibilities in 
this regard. 

Most judges and most newspaper editors will be glad to 
do what they can to erase some of these scandal streaks 
which disfigure our national daily life. 


Hope for the Redwoods 


VERYONE who has gazed in wonder upon the giant 
E redwoods of California will be heartened to learn that 
there is a fighting chance that these ancients of the forest, 
whose fate has so long hung in the balance, may not be 
cut down. 

State Senator Arthur H. Breed has introduced into the 
legislature three important bills which embody a clean-cut 
and constructive state-park program. Two of these meas- 
ures provide for a general park commission to administer 
all state parks and for a park survey to be made by the new 
body 
to be expended as directed by the park commission, with 


The third calls for a bond issue of six million dollars 


the proviso that for all money applied to park projects un- 
der the act by the state, an equal amount must be raised by 
pri 

The passage of these bills would be a long start in the 


vate contribution or from other outside sources. 
right direction. For years the Save-the-Redwoods League, 
the Sierra Club and other public-spirited organizations 
have labored indefatigably to arouse public opinion and to 
collect funds for the perpetual protection of the sequoias. 
Under these statutes, if passed by the legislature and ap- 
proved by the people, in November, 1928, it would be 
possible to put the parks of the commonwealth upon a 
sound and orderly basis. More than a million dollars has 
already been pledged or is in hand for the purpose of creat- 
If the state 
will match this sum with another million, or more, there is 


ing a magnificent redwood forest reservation. 


every reason to believe that this fine project can be brought 
to a successful issue. 

The setting up of scenic parks and forest reservations no 
longer requires defense based upon sentimental and esthetic 
considerations. We now know that such things pay. They 
pay not only in beauty and in health but in hard cash; and 


by their continued power to attract visitors they keep on 


paying long after the original expenditure has been charged, 


off and forgotten. 


Foreign Trade During 1926 


HE calendar year 1926 was in many respects a record 
jg despite low prices and hard times in several 
staple commodities. The preliminary figures for foreign 
trade during the year are now available and present nu- 
merous points of interest, both practical and political, to 
some extent in sharp contrast with the domestic position. 

The value of our exports declined to some $4,800,000,000, 
that of $4,450,000,000. 


imports rose to The balance of 
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merchandise trade, some $350,000,000, was the lowest 


since 1910. Though the value of our exports was some two 
per cent below that of last year, the quantity was some 
four per cent larger. The decline in export trade therefore 
was largely a price decline. Imports, on the other hand, 
were influenced upward as to both price and quantity 
The value of our imports was raised by heavy purchases 
of rubber and crude foodstuffs, in part at high prices, 
though partly offset by lower imports of wool and tobacco 
The lessened value of our exports was due largely to low 
prices for certain staples, especially cotton. 

Imports of finished manufactures rose eleven per cent, 
the exports of the same rose eight per cent. Gradually 
our trade in finished manufactures is becoming more im- 
pressive in contrast with that in raw materials, important 
as this, of course, is. 

Furthermore, trade in finished manufactures is relatively 
more free from wide fluctuations in price—a point of im- 
portance in comparing exports of finished manufactures 
with those of raw agricultural products. 

Our imports now constitute about one-sixth of inter- 
national trade, though they concern only eight per cent of 
The 


Europe declined some $300,000,000, largely 


the goods consumed in the country 1926 sales to 
the result of 
lower prices. Our trade with Asia now exceeds our trade 


with Europe. Our exports to Canada were the largest 
in history, about one-sixth of the total volume of our ex 
ports 


an extraordinary commerce when the population 


of Canada is considered. The figures by continents, how- 
ever, must not be overstressed: the trade with Asia, South 
America and Canada makes the trade with Europe look 
less important than it really is. 

The 


appear for several months. 


statement of the international account will not 
Enough is known, however, 
to indicate that foreign investments and expenditures of 
American tourists abroad during the year were close to 
$2,000,000,000. This outbound movement of capital ap- 
parently found no direct reflection in our export trade 
though the time for this has, of course, not yet passed. 


The 


doubtless inspire the advocates of cancellation of war debts 


low figure for balance of merchandise trade will 


to declare that we are losing exports and gaining imports 


as a result of our world-creditor position. Cancellation of 


war debts will be urged in the interest of maintenance of 


exports 


A curious inconsistency is to be here observed 
The war debt cancellationist is usually an antimercantilist 
in economic convictions, and for him exports hold no spe 


cial charm. Yet as soon as signs appear to suggest that we 


are beginning to show, in our trade, the efiects of our credi- 


tor position, we are urged to cancel the debts in order to 
avoid loss of exports. On the one hand, we have been urged 
to cancel the debts in order to avoid imports; on the other 
hand, we are urged to cancel them in order 


The 
from every direction of trade 


to maintain 


exports. cancellationist trim his sails to winds 


can 
and politics. 


The plain truth is that the present balance of merchan- 


dise trade has no meaning for the argument. It is neces- 


sary to study imports and exports carefully by prices and 


quantities of individual commodities, comparing them 


with those of previous years. Particular shifts in prices 
and quantities that have no meaning for the trade posi 
tion as a whole may amount to several hundred million 
dollars within a year. As illustrations may be cited the 
artificially high prices for our large imports of rubber and 
cotton, due to a 


the low prices for our large exports of 


bumper crop. Only after due and proper allowance is 


made for these shifts is one permitted to judge of the 


So far as the 


foreign trade of a year on the basis of theory 
preliminary figures are concerned, the impressive facts 
are the huge imports of tropical industrial raw materials, 
the continued increase in export of finished manufactures, 
and the high figure for export of capital. To us the high 
figure for foreign investments during the year is more 
significant, and excites more apprehension, than the low 
figure for balance of merchandise trade. Our loans to for- 
eign countries have doubtless done much to facilitate their 
economic recovery. But on looking over the list of coun 
tries and considering the purposes to which our loans have 
been directed, we cannot repress the feeling that much of 


the money could have found better uses at home. 
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HE idea that Europe is on the highroad to per- 


dition is by no means a new one. It was promul 


gated in the first days of the war by shattered 


pacinsts. 


In spite of national pride 


in the achievement 


of individual countries during the war, the prediction of 
a general decline was freely made, and rose to specific 
utterances the moment the guns were silent and prophets 
could make themselves heard without fear of being sent to 
jail for defeatism 


In 1916, H. G. Wells published comparatively optimist 


> 
S under th 
Post under the 


prophecies in THE SATURDAY EVENING 


title of What is Coming? Immediately after the war he 


set the tone for future prophecy by his statement tl 





were engaged in a race between education and disaster 
Wells is, as he says, a professional prophet; he speaks wit! 
becoming modesty 

But by 1922 prophecy had passed to other hands, and 
throughout Europe there arose visionaries of the future 
who saw, for the most part, not a race between education 
and disaster but a race between instant anar« hy and pro 
longed decay. At moments since that time a more cheerful 
note has crept into European forecasting; one conference 
after another has been heralded as saving Europe, with a 
triumphant conclusion at Locarno and Geneva 

Yet the notion persists that Europe stands in need of 
salvation. Three years ago the direst prohecies came from 
Central Europe; six months ago it was France. The tem 
per of the prophets seems to vary witn the exchange rate 
of their money; but the essential ideas remain identical, 
and there is another fact of strange significance —the fore- 
casting and threats of a dying Europe come from Europe 
itself. If America thought or thinks that Europe is done 


for, that may affect our international politics, but it proves 








ig about Europe. But if Europeans themselves have 


J 


been for years accepting predictions of ruin it points to a 
state of mind which is important, regardless of the sound- 


ness of the predictions themselves. It becomes of some 


interest to us to know what European leaders have been 
telling their people, and why, and whether the people have 
Has the 


believed atmosphere in Europe, in the 


since the war, 


been one of confidence and hope, or not 


The Prophets of Melancholy 


[; WOULD be worthless to go directly to the statesmen « 


Europe for a reply. 


At times they have threatened dis- 


aster—in order to win a majority at lection; but it is 





the function of a prime minister to suggest to the voters 
that he is avoiding all the 
pitfalls his opponents de- 
those out of 


office can only threaten dire 


scribe, and 


events if they are not put 
back into power. There 
have been, in addition, a 
few hopeful remarks, usu- 
ally about the future of 
one specific country. The 
amazing thing has been the 
prevalence and the success 
of prophets of evil. This 
article deals chiefly with 
some of the more notorious 
of these Like 
Cassandra at the siege of 


prophets. 


Troy, they are always pre- 
dicting disaster; unlike 
Cassandra, they are be- 
lieved by a certain number 
of people. The mass of any 
nation’s citizens, however, 
pass them by, and are only 
aware of them vaguely 


through the atmosphere 


In some 


they help to create 


By Gilbert Sela 





ases the prophets a melar end seen 
practical ¢ Tect the ps olog) ta r 
rhese prophets arise among the tors a t 
‘ nthe wa ind the ipse | e W 
rete according to them ming ma 
source From the East as the triumph of the 


and from the West as the triumph of Americar 








ism; from Africa or from India wa 
British Empire; from Bolshevism or plut 
to physical defects, such as the de ! ¥v t i 
Cla the more intellge 4 e SE 
mmunit t is due to some det r I 
disorde ic! Ss e aeca Ww t ve itma a 
great interr il w rr merely as a deca the | 
moral fibe 
The tk y the i agres ipor Ss that iste 
minent. A ling to some n 4 ed 
inites against the invaders I m t Kas ind 
West and restores ealt Dalance p i 
tual he t! A rding t thers the ‘ 
transiusion of biood between the drained | t 4 
Europe and the vigorous organism of America. Ar 
most interesting of the prophets downfa 
convinced that none of these remedies can help, be 


the whole of Western civilization is doomed in a 
with an inexorabie law of hist 


prophets go tar below the level upon Ww 
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CAISSAINDRAIS Olf EUROPE 


finds the political and financial and industrial expert 


Europe and America. To say 





g ¥ 
German industrialist, said during the worst of Gern 
trials, that production and the most-l red-nat 
would save Germany seems to such prophets pure 
sense, because they are dealing with mora nd me 
disorders which cannot be cured by physical remedic 
mal these prophets have ceased to believe yrogre 
and in this they mark the decisive eak betwee 
present and the entire nineteenth century, w! ner 
to speak, in 1914 

One of the most interesting of the present-day s« 
Germany is Count Hermann Keyserling. This ext 
dinarily cultivated and handsome gentieman became 
paratively famous recently by the publication of T 
Diary of a Philosopher. On the face of it the sensat 
and ideas of a supercultivated man traveling 
the world some twenty years ago ought not é 


Cassandras, 1927 Models 


All Singing 





‘the Same Dirge 
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SHORT TURINS AN. 


The Old Refrain 


WV sir nono in 


March 5,1927 


INCORE 


I'd rather be badly hored u yOu 


oiee aye 
Than possibly not be bored without you 





Wen ay he happy; I’n ure we will 
So ay the lovers in ¢ 1] romance 
But even oit'sa jan ble 
We pay our money ve take OUT 

chance Ss 
But even should mise ry cl ll u throug 
I still would center ny l fe about you. 
I'd rather be miserable with jou, 


iftian miserable ale €, without 


Two of a Kind 
_ ged the only thing that frightens a 
horse today is another horse! 
Blunder Supreme 


H": WHY did you cross Jack’s name 
off this week-end party list? 

SHE: Because the last time he was out 
here he wiped his hands « me of my 


guest towels. 


The Pugilistic Reporter's 
Catechism 
\ HAT did the experts say on the eve 
of the championship bout? ANs 
The experts declared the champion would 


Envoi 


win in the third round 

What did the experts say the morning 
after the champion lost his title? ANS 
The experts declared that the champior 
was a mere shell of his former self 

What did the champion say on the 


eve of the big fight? ANs. The cham 


Height of Modern Youth? 


W! LIt Maw, do | have to wash 
n Ace rain before dinner? 
MOTHER 


pion declared that he had never been in 


aka 

Certainly, dea: better condition. ‘I simply can’t keep 

Aw, gee, why can’t I just 7 , ts A .? from winning the fight tomorrow,” he 
1 do yours” aii a Peed ‘ added 








What did the champion say the morn- 
DOGVILLE ITEMS —The New Dog at the Fire House Did His Stuff at Yesterday’s 4 


Te $hs . ing after his defeat? ANs The ex 
With or Without Alarm and in Consequence There is a Poputar Demand for a Traffic Cop 


champion blamed his defeat on the fact 
[ te f course; for I'm up-to-date, that he just couldn't get started 


, / ow the happiest married life wasn't myself last night,”’ he declared Somehow I just 
dded state Is, not infre tly, far from clubby; wasn't up to my usual form.”’ 
} y ) ni Sometime he’s hored th hiss littl vite How did the enampion look before the battle? ANS 
Sometimes she’s bored with her dearest The champion was scowling behind a three days’ beard 
41 jht spout you, hubby How did the champion look the morning after the tight? 
th you Bul I'm not frightened at such « ANs. The left eye of the champion was closed and his jaw 
-rospective boredom won't me e flout yo Continued on Page 110 
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If the Colonel's Lady and Judy O'Grady Were Really Sisters He —‘'I Want the Last Dance Too.’’ She ‘““You’ve Had It’*’ 
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he beans you eal should 
always be slow-cooked— 


/ 


Cfo bring out the full rich bean flavor | 


—— ~ ™~ Nature stows away in beans a splendid treasure. Each bean 
= is like a nugget—a real ‘“‘find”’ in body-building nourishment, 
— - if only it is properly cooked to yield all of its valuable food. 


You should be careful to eat beans prepared to give you the full 
benefit of this exceptional and hearty nutriment. 


People realize that Campbell’s Beans are better value because 
they are slow-cooked. You get bigger return from every plateful 
because the heat has penetrated to every fine particle of th 
bean and has been kept there so long that the ‘“‘meat”’ of the 
bean is tender, yielding, thoroughly digestible. The flavor is 
richer, the beans delightfully wholesome. Insist on Campbell’s. 
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ty Beainr Ww Sto ay 


(vie 


It 


ire tinseled blue and ‘ ing the colors that stood for dangerous 
of half a year and shoals and horseheads in the way, but 
yen and doe 0 DOW BEATRICE GRIMSITIVVY — stecsingatiy. Tere yas nut one pas 
ho live beneath the where a launch could be m ( 
if nothing of FLELEvcTra #273 ® BY nossa ye? w. STEWART found it with the instinct that is second 
t all nature to South Sea folk, dropped anc} 
brother of Helen Elizabeth about a launch three weeks ago, but since then she had “Hel,” he said, ‘“‘this isa good place; we'll have a spe 
i Waves was fifty and a taken the engine determinedly by the throat and forced it Helen Elizabeth nodded, without speaking. She had 
rt th ibout his thoughts. He to yield its secrets. Charles, son of an elder and more _ never been free with talk, and the loss of their f O 
é me dim fashion semiobscured — leisurely day, hated all engines; but he could steer incom- island home, where three generations had lived and ruled 
a the day when the launch, parably when he chose, and manage the sails that saved she was more silent than ever 
is wastes of biscuit-colored empty the petrol, as well as Helen Elizabeth herself. Charles, pulling : eertul Phe 
‘ tel on Parrot Point; but cer- So they ran, and saw great liners, far out in the blue, pass abos all say that tl el Bur S 
1 unaccompanied, had left stately by on the unbroken road to Java and Cathay, and too-—sea bunyips that come up out of the water and eat 
days and days ago—he had not’ the sun soaked them, and the seas ran gold, and at last you alive. B’gad, they ought to send some of those ba 
iny emotions, save those connected they came to Parrot Point, where was the dead hotel. naturalists along here. Better worth collecting than bugs 
( ort on the almost uninhabited They had heard about the place, from wandering béche Charles had the fine contempt for science that belongs 
de mer fishers and pearling folk, few of whom had ever to his class and day; it appeared to him merely funny that 
day by sandy glittering coasts, seen it. Parrot Point ran out into waters where, for some any man should devote a lifetime to natural history 
| here scarcely anything moved unknown reason, neither béche de mer nor pearl oyster Helen Elizabeth, with half his bulk and less than half his 
me e pelicans and gulls and the flourished. In consequence, it was left unvisited. The age, had twice his brain. Not much escaped the amber eyes 
eon; where little creatures, such as coast behind it was hopelessly barren, the seas too shallow beneath her arched, proud brows, or the small ears that 
the launch, sank, lost, into the giant to allow the near approach of steamers. A more impossible — told of long descent as plainly as the fine, sensitive ears of a 
\ alia, like Buddhist souls into — place for a hotel surely never existed on the earth’s surface. racing mare. She had heard scientific talk in her late trav 
rvana— Charles was happy. But to Helen Elizabeth and to Charles it presented no els. More, there was someone —-someone a long way off; 


Seemed Ten Minutes 


o havea per- 


he equator and its 





the plac es below 





imming about his duties on the 
‘y-blue, faded eyes fixed 

nd half on some bright Hy 
Charles was a heaven-born 


terity not at all affected 


it, according to custom, he 
i i e fried and st ed 
t t no ! at all Che 
and tor the twent ear-old 
vere ( d 
met and loved and embraced 
And the ou will never 
u inn 
Darw It was not theirs, but 
ed H abet nad 
1OW t ist as lara 
proj 
et the girl 
i Tace 
su 
Vn anything ata 
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lem of the Hlumdred Waves 





-it Was Probably Twenty Seconds — Before She Said Briefly, ‘‘It’s Charities; He’s Hurt. 


The Tale of the Dead Hotel 


mystery. They knew the story of the surrounding coun 
try —how, in old times, a barrack had been built for the 
soldiers who protected an early, unsuccessful attempt at 
settlement; how, later, a gold mine had been discovered 
and the empty barrack turned int 
the gold had been worked out, 


now 


» a mining hotel; 
‘ly ++) 


Y seclie 


r had 


even as the ear 
l how, at 


died out, and the natives mostly been killed off; 


last, there was no use for the land, the hotel, for anything 
at all connected with Parrot Point. Once, passenger boats 


but with the 
advent of great liners that passed, remote as planets, 
upon the waters of the Straits and the Gulf and the Arafura 


had been used to call for wood and water; 


Sea, calling cutters and schooners had almost disappeared; 


and now on ninety-nine days out of a hundred there could 


be nothing in the world more lonesome, deserted and gay 


with the 1 places than Par- 





subtle gayety of free unhaun 
rot Point and its dead hotel. 

The very water was gay; it passed from washtub blues 
of open sea, through lights of porphyry and mauve, into 
the one incomparable pale green that has no name and no 


the green that, under tropic skies, can laugh so 


compeer; 





Please Carry Him’”’ 


running jewels the brother and 


took their launch; Charles, for one 


, curs 


























someone not likely to cross her wandering path again — wh« 


t 
had kept himself always in touch with new ideas, as a jou! 


nalist must do; and she remembered his dictum 


despise native talk about any sort of natural-history 


something at the bottom of what they say, and it’ 


erally something worth knowing.” 





The thought came and passed like a winging gull; it 
made little 
remember. 


In the minds of both, as they landed, reigned the leaping 


joy of the eternal picnic spirit. So much, at least, th 
daughter and son of an island race had in common. 
Pentecost of Man-o’-War but had loved the wild, 
known, better than home or wife. 


“Got it all 


beach that was printed delicately with the little arrows of 
bird tracks, the long snaky tracks of crabs, and these only. 


‘‘Got the whole peninsula, whole hotel, whole bloomin’ bi 


of coast for Lord knows how far, all for little me and you.” 


Continued on Page 36 
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that you may almost hear it. Through 


siste! 


“Don’t 
They may be very far wrong, but there’s always 


s gen- 


impression at the time, but later she was to 


No 


tne un- 


to ourselves,”’ said Charles, scanning the 


T 
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© Foods 


> 


i,ong, before the work of master chefs, 


long before harvest even, with testing 


of soil and seed, begins the care that 


insures rare flavor in these foods 


Ask for LIBBY’S 
when you buy the following foods 


Pickles, Condiments Potted Chicken 
Catchup Sliced Dried Beef 
Chili Sauce Sheed Bacon 
Mustard Mince Meat 
Queen Olives (Spanish Plum Pudding 
Stuffed Olires (Spanish Mexican Tamales 
Olive Oil (Spanish Bouillon Cubes 
Ripe Olives (California Beef Extract 
Sweet Pickles 
Sour Pickles Milk x a 
Sweet Mixed Pickles Evaporated Milk pare 
Sweet Mustard Pickles Condensed Milk 
Dill Pickles 4 
~ eet a Fruits, Vegetables : 
Sweet Cauliflower — — > 
Sweet Onions on : - y apple “ FREE FROM 
< rushec ineapple 
Chow Chou Saoiien, Wakes PRESERVATNE 
Salmon Apricots 
Red Alaska Salmon Cherries, Royal Anne 
Cherries, Maraschino 
Canned Meats Fruits for Salad 





Grown from our own pedigreed seed 
in favored garden spots the full-ripe 
tomatoes from which Libby's Catchup is 
made. Their juice is combined with spices, 
choice vinegar and sugar according to a 
special recipe to yield that zestful flavor 
which has brought this catchup such fame 


A dainty ‘‘hot and cold’’ luncheon: 
piping hot potato puffs with slices of 
Libby's Lunch Tongue. And what zest a 
dash of Libby’s Catchup gives! To make 
puffs, pack mashed potatoes in greased 
molds, turn out and brown in hot oven 


Free recipe booklet, called ‘‘Tasty 
Touches,” full of new ideas and suggestions 
Write for it—also for personal help on 
recipes, menus, entertaining. Address Mary 
Hale Martin, Cooking Correspondent, 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, C-3 Welfare Bldg., 
Chicago 


Canadian Kitchens, 
Libby, M¢ Neill & Libby of Canada, Lid., 
Chatham, Ontario 


Cooked Corned Beef Plums, Apples 
Roast Beef Apple Butter 
Vienna Sausage Jellies, Jams 
Beef Steak and Onions Strawberries 
Ra-gon Raspberries 
Hamburger Steak Loganberries 
Veal Loaf Black berries 
Meat-wich Spread Prunes, Figs 
Chili Con Carne Asparagus 
Corned Beef Hash Spinach 
Lunch Tongue Pork and Beans 
Ox Tongue Tomatoes 
Genuine Deviled Ham Sweet Potatoes 
Potted Meat Sauer Kraut 
Boneless Chicken Tomato Soup 
Partial List) 








nd at the back of the counte 


Continued from Page 34 
n front, made no reply It 
e agreed entirely with Charles —and 
lone Which, in the face 


of Parrot Point, was 


the hotel; 
From 


H ng-wrecked liner, lay 
itv doors 


t 1d ept a littie giass, snot staring 





a the white sands. Sand Was 
e doorways and crusted the window 
le staircase like snow upon 
Indig 1e as snow shadows were the 
e house There was, indeed, a 
ation about the whole of the 
ene one would scarce have been 


Yet the 


enough to simmer the 


ear stalk round the corner 
itl Was 
t seemed good to pause a while. 
et for their arrival at Thursday Island; 
sed shelter and rest such as one could 
and, most of all, 
Lost and abandoned 
Pentecosts like you 
K thing ip 
stepping through the 
bar be- 


at all events, they’ve left the 


is ey entered a long counter of some 
tioned into dullness by the ceaselessly 
nt #f broken bottles stood out from sand 
he sheives were empty, but one or two 
in gilt and green, still defied 


ls, labeled 


l 


the p ace,”’ 
to loss and ruin over 


ty Just to look at said the 
id Walked his way 


as tl ** Homesick 
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b’gad, Hel, I’ 
brandy they must have kept in that barrel 


give a year of my life for a taste of the 

I can almost 

smell it 
Helen Elizabeth 

Charles’ hallucinations of sense were possibly infectious 


wondered for a moment whether 
She almost thought she could smell brandy herself. But 
that was, of course, impossible. 

Charles, who had carried up the roll of baggage, heaved 
it on to the derelict bar counter and unwrapped with care 
a large, wickered flask. 

‘Not at sea now,” he mumbled, somewhat defiantly. 
‘“You can go explorin’ about all you like; I'll make myself 
comfortable in here.”’ 

‘Very well,’ agreed the girl quietly. 
he was a mere scarecrow figure, useful 


She never de- 
pended on Charles; 
in the matter of keeping off birds of prey, but nothing as 
regarded real protection. Helen Elizabeth, fortunately, 
was the last girl in the world to want protecting; she was 
well content to look after herself, as a rule. 

Still, today 

Well, what, today? She did not know 
ing enthusiasm somehow seemed to have waned. 

The mere suspicion that she was afraid of anything in 
heaven or earth or sea was, of course, enough to send her 


But her explor- 


chin skyward and herself straight into the dusky, echoing 
hotel. 

It seemed, however, as if the wandering shadow of fear 
that had touched her with one chill finger tip was a shadow 
only. There wus nothing there; she had known there would 
not be anything. Only a long dining room, with rifts in the 
timber walls, and blue-and-white sea looking through; 
sand, light and dry as pepper, piled in heaps; a table, too 
huge for removal, tipped drunkenly sidewise by the col- 
lapse of the floor. 

Beyond, a lounge that communicated with tl 
nothing there but a solitary looking-glass, starred 
lets and reflecting in shards and patches the grave, watch- 
ing face of Helen Elizabeth. One couldn’t go upstairs, 


e Dar; 


} 
by bul- 
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because the whole staircase was eaten away by white ant 
and had collapsed in a heap of ruin. But the upper stor 
looked as ruinous as the lower. Undoubtedly, the dead 
hotel was dead. 

So much the better. Helen Elizabeth, whistling softly, 
unfastened her own small sack from the baggage roll and 
conveyed it to the lounge. Charles seemed to have settled 
down in the bar. He was asleep by now, lying on the floor 
his palish, fine-cut face, that never showed the effects of 
any excess, looking as innocent as a schoolgirl’s. He did not 
even snore. 

“T’ll give him till five o’clock,”’ thought the girl. ‘‘ He'll 
have to get up and cook the dinner then 
enough left in that flask to make him more than sleepy, and 
I know it was the last he had.” 

Dismissing him from her mind, she wandered off to the 
mass of shady rocks that stood invitingly on the farthest 
white point of the peninsula 
thoughts were hers as she looked across the glorious, empty 
Arafura Sea, farther than eye could reach, toward the 
palmy island in the mid-Pacific that had been home and 
kingdom once. A minute, perhaps, went by 

Suddenly an exclamation burst from her lips 

Something had, for an instant, risen in the sea beyond the 
point, and just as instantly disappeared. No common 


t 


There wasn 


One imagines that long, long 


landsman’s eye could have made anything of it; but the 
Pentecosts were island folk, which means sea folk; and 
Helen Elizabeth, in that swift upflash, had caught the out 
lines of something so unusual that for the moment sh« 
came near to believing the aboriginal tales related by 
Charles 

If this was not the typical Australian bunyip, she did not 
know what it was. A monster, certainly 
though it thrust its round dark head up as a dugong doe 


not a dugong 





not a shark or straying whale, not anything of the ser 
She didn’t know 


It had flippers of some sort, vague and weedy i: 


kind. what it was, except just plair 
bunyip. 


Continued on Page 82 
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Good Eyes, But Somewhat Tried by Constant Reading and Writing 
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icc brilliant mastery of distance; | MP i Rl AL 


so smooth and silent and vibra- mn 4 
tionless; so luxurious in comfort 


and appointment—the motoring iis Ahan teint sa 


¢ hy ysler Standardized Ouality 


wise everywhere are unreservedly 

characterizing the Imperial “80"— 

supreme expression of Chrysler 

Standardized Quality—‘‘as fine 
as money can build.” 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHERYTSLER MODEL NUMBER § 
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more time for the things you enjoy! 





WELI ceived arrangement of the 
\ furnishing more and better use of 
lor! That’s the two-fold secret which, for 
ittle money, is bringing beauty and 
comfort into thousands of modern homes. 
Kor color transforms drab, cheerless rooms 


gives them individuality and charm. 


\]l manner of colorful and artistic home 
furnishings can now be had inexpensively. 
And among low priced floor-coverings none 
are so artistic, so practical and so dependa- 
ble as the popular Go/d Sea/ Art-Rugs. 


The Secrets of “Color Magic’’ 


How these rugs may be used in working 
out attractive color combinations is dis- 
cussed by Anne Pierce in Co/or Magic in the 
Home, the booklet offe red free in the coupon 
below. Any woman, with this booklet to 
guide her, can beautify her rooms—can 
make even a tiny cottage so inviting she'll 
be proud to call it home! 


Cleaning Drudgery Ended 


} 


With Gold Seal Rugs on the floors, house- 
work is greatly simplified. A quick, easy 
nopping instead of tiresome, dust raising 
sweeping and beating! And rooms cleaned 
n minutes instead of hours leave inclination 


mnt f¢ 


ind time for enjoyment and relaxation. 
, ; 
Require NA U Fastening 


Moreover, Gold Sea/ Art-Rugs are fade- 
less and water-proof. Sunshine never fades 
ht, cheerful colors. Grease and 
ther spilled things leave no stain on the 
tary surface. Although they 


no tastening—Gold Seal Art-Rugs 


p or ie , never curl or ruffle to 


( g Atlant San Fra 






Curtains, cushions and upholstery all take their color cue from the colors of 
the charming ““Kasumir” design. Even the walls reflect its daintily wa- 
tered background in a lighter tone. It's Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 562 


Unless you have seen the newest patterns 
you will be amazed at the exceptional 
beauty of the designs and colors—Oriental, 
Horal and tile—for every room in the house. 
Sizes from handy mats to 9 x 15 foot rugs. 


Right now, prices are the lowest they 
have ever been. A genuine Gold Seal Art- 
Rug is a floor-covering bargain no house 
wife can afford to overlook ! 

CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
New York Bost Kansas City 


5 ( and ) 
M $ Pittsburg New O $ R 


LD SEAL 
UARANTEE 


GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


(GNGOLEUM 


Insist that this Gold Seal appear 
on the rugs you buy! 

There is only one genuine Congo 
leum. You can easily identify it by the 
Gold Seal pasted on the face of the 
pattern. No floor-covering is genui? 


Congoleum without this Gold Seal. 





ONGOLEUM 


GOLD SEAL 


Art-Rucs 


5 A NE ee a oe Cy RRR I 


) 
© 
6 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


sy 


Write us orfiliout thi 


coupon and mail it to Congoleum 


, DLej x - 9 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., for your free copy. 


NAME 


0 l———_—Xs-Se 
L 


Pra. cE 


Home Beautifying Handbook 


In “Color Magic in the Home” Anne Lewis Pierce gives advice and 
suggestions that any woman can use to make her home more charming. 


Vairn Inc.,/421 
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EW’ ORLEANS NOTES 


HERE is YO oy 7 pfl, | 1D I a meta 
icin Mig by Kenmetia LL. Roberts 
peacefulness 

and tranquillity 

about various an- 

cient things like 

old furniture and 

old books and old 

clothes and old 

cities, provided 

they were good be- 





fore they began 

to grow old, that 

tends to soothe 

the minds of those 

who associate with 

them. This state- 

ment, like all gen- 

eralities, is sus- 

ceptible of being 

argued with all the 

bitterness and per- 

sistence that char- 

acterized the 

Thirty Years’ War. 

None the less, it 

contains a grain of 

truth sufficiently 

large to choke an 

emu or any other 

bird with an over- 

sized larynx. hy ” 
The inhabitants aon “ta 

of the youngest Maggs #4 

nations and the 

newest cities, for 

example, are the 

ones that are con- 

stantly emitting 

ear-splitting 

screams of 

wounded pride 

and injured inno- 

cence at the mi!d- 

est and most justi- 

fied of criticisms; 

while the residents 

of the oldest cities 

and nations — bar- 





ring those that have been brought ba 
ations and centuries of lethargy 
usually be depended on to refuss 
than a half-hearted growl when 
keenest harpoons into what oug} 
portions of their anatomies 
The Seotch, accused publicly 
refusing to part with a ten-cent pie 
from their persons by means of three cents’ worth of dyn: ranks of the Brit 
mite, smile dourly and continue to roll up the surplu Oaks sounded t 
peculiar to Scotchmen. But when Rumania, whit f nf 
young nation as nations go, is innocently ref 
a Balkan nation, Rumanians are wont | 
down in a frenzy of rage and protes tterly thi 1- ts plans for rescu f Napoleon; w eV rlear An Agreeable Booster 
mania is not a part of the Balkans and lal r t 
ment is made for some nefarious purp: 
weakening of Rumania’s credit with the 
League for the Nonpayment of Debts to Ameri 
large financial interests. 


A City From the Old World 


HILADELPHIANS smile pleasantly at the 
vaudeville joke about spending a week 
last Tuesday, and Bostonians of the ol 
signs of distress when they are freely ac 
exclusively on baked beans and of be 


the world’s worst climate he inquiring visitor with re 
Things are different, however, in , reany dealing with New Orleans’ 


mention of such obvious matters < 
matic peculiarities that obtain 
cause mass outbursts of hysteria, 
residents that they disseminate heate 
robbery, bribery, conspiracy and paid 
most foul and loathsome complexion 
The city of New Orleans is an old cit; it} in 
time, has seen moats and drawbrid and ramparts 
French and Spanish adventurers in jack ts and leather 
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changed motoring 
conditions demand a 


new iM 


You know that the past few years 
have brought marked changes in 
the outside appearance of automo- 
biles. But do you know that even 
more radical changes are to be 
found inside the engine? 

These changes have come gradu- 
ally. They bring changed operating 
conditions. Smaller bore and longer 
stroke designs have grown in favor. 
Compressions have been increased. 
Higher engine speeds are the rule. 
Operating temperatures are hotter. 
Oil purifying devices are frequently 

ised. Many other changes are be- 
ing made. Automobile manufac- 
turers constantly feature the changes 
they are making in their designs. 

As the authorities in scientific 
lubrication, we are being asked to 
define the relation of these many 
changes to lubrication. 

Every change mentioned above 
puts a greater burden on the lubri- 


cating oil. Every one of them calls 


< 


argin O 








First 
announcement in 
an important 
series 


























0 


for an increased margin of safety. 

The need is emphasized still fur- 
ther by today’s driving conditions. 

Car owners are now more nu- 
merous than telephone subscribers. 
City streets are congested. The 
need for quick acceleration has in- 
creased. Every start, and shift of 
gears puts added strain on the 
engine. 

Improved highways in the open 
country invite faster travel for long 


Mobiloil 


Make the Chart your guide 





f safety 


continuous periods. Only the auto- 
mobile engineer can fully appreci- 
ate what severe strains this continued 
fast driving puts on both the engine 
and the lubricating oil. Here the 
need for a new margin of safety is 
imperative. 

Always in step with the develop- 
ments in automotive design, the 
Vacuum Oil Company has con- 
stantly improved Gargoyle Mobiloil 
to meet changed conditions and to 
assure an ample margin of safety. 

The correct grade of Mobiloil 
provides this added margin of safety 
your car requires and represents our 
professional advice as determined 
by our Board of Automotive 
Engineers. 

On this page we have only hinted 
at the changed conditions. In later 
issues of this publication we will ex- 
plain more fully—“Why changed 
motoring conditions demand a new 
margin of safety.” 





er RE “ewe 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


MAIN BRANCHES: <Xew York, @hicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
‘Detroit, ‘Pittsburgh, -NGnneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas 
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Continued from Page 39 
‘The trouble with most statist 
n more assur 
to anybody 
“How true 
look at 
vented.” 
And he tosses 
basket and looks ina 
“Well,” says the 
Orleans besides statistics 
outsider?”’ 
The Orleanean thoughtfully studic 


‘Have you been through a sugar 


says the victim firmly, hav 
is nothing whatever to be feared fror 
‘] ve ni been thre 


going through a sugar factory 

I don’t blame you,” s: rl an akly ' i wher iSONns a ‘ r Whom Care Has Forgotten, if 
‘Have you been throug! the ‘ar ‘is DI pr i t 1 

‘I have,” replies the ti ““an kno | about 
Madame Lalaurie and the haun 


““Madame Lalaurie, you know,’ ys the Orleanean, 
brightening up perceptibly, ‘ ghly teemed, and 
entertained Lafayette when 

“Be silent!”’ orders the victim in hi ( command 
voice. “I know all about tl itilat slaves a 
Madame Lalaurie es« ape 
lasses barrel 
by a little black ghost that 


“Well,” Says the Orileane ig reluct t] 


or something, 


“people say that there ar re pretty girls in New 
Orleans than in any other city in the world. Would you 
be interested in that 
“What do you mean 
beliigerently. ‘‘ Don’t y nk so irself?”’ mosquitoes wel! 
‘Oh, I don’t know,” replies the Orl 1e% al isly. been 
A lot of "em are pretty, me of ‘em aren’t so pretty.” 
“Well, what else?” ; 1e victim impatiently, after 
the booster has plucked for ¢ t the loose threads in 
his linen suit in meditative siler “What ever became of 
all the muddy streets you us ave around here? And 
doesn’t the Mississippi R r try to drown you ey 
it did in the 
there’s nothing i resting in 3 ) he The Pilgrim Fathers Missed a Chance 
booster moodily. “ ve g id Mr. Mississippi pretty 
well licked gets a little high very year, but he can't T HAS come 
hurt us any more ts h keep 1700 men ilgrim Father 


Let’s go down t 


booste 

od in almost ¢ 
n America; who ressed at the tl 
tnat visit a score ol rubber-stamp and m 
and never kno lelights of New Orle 
and hunts and Ly if 1 makes merry 
time and motor 
and lounges < 
summer wi 
advantags S 1s more ret ita l rticulat an becom 
a true dyed-in-the-wool | ; as been de 
ered from the blight of motor hobos th: recent ye: 
nas put the curse ol commonness « lany ; ymmur 
that might otherwise have remained | 


unspoiled and unboomed 


Where Mr. Mississippi Detours 


Bas greta nothing inter in old Mr. Mississippi,” 
says the Orleanean; ‘“‘we’ve im pretty well licked 
Also, possibly, there’s nothin sting in a prominent 
war, or in a fight to dis« 
It all dey 
permit the 

search of his Jambalaya, 
examining into the ¢ 
wicked, herculean, 
Mr. Mississippi 

To the Orleaneans 
personality that is sometimes gentle, 
olent and tricky and gre: 
n short, a male giant, 

The Mississippi comes 
and gurgling and la 
and snow water ani 


ping 


se\ 


t 
t 
j 
i 


of trash from every 
when, 110 miles f 
those wise young Can 
lected more than 200 y 
of New Orleans 


Starts back n¢ 
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For Everything 
We Can Afford it,"’ 

















Vill 
HE 1 i top half a mile fron 
t ‘ i Y ts bro veh 
r i ind valley t 
‘ f magnificer 
imitted it to be sightly. It 
‘ ipon that crest and patron 
“\ t ii Wher t Was 
\\ Jame and Kuni S tne 
‘ ecog? ng the pur 
t A wealth and 
t plea t spirit 
é me, Dut be tiu 
‘ i t e nad 
me t ttitud rd 
m ¢ nvite th 
nd a condescet 
é peasant ime 
1 ite ‘ rear 
ui 1 re k; and whe 
epeate the que T 
\ I g e is? It is 
with but one member 
arious means and 
‘ espect \ money 
ititude where tt it 
t lel eT t e ne t re 
‘ r gainst lile that nis 
t é Dit ol ca nim 
‘ ‘ f e g of Mr. Perrig« 
‘ ‘ en the title of mister 
é e ( irse thougn the older 
t ‘ ! everend trangers who 
been admitted to the fellowship and visitors of 
eg] ent y the unily name But all others, 
r eights e the given name, as In the very 
ns t was intended to be used 4 man who 
nt lt { De illed Mr. Jones 


Said James, 





My Clothes and All I Need—a Hundred Dollars a Week.’’ 


“She Gets It’’ 


after six months of residence should pick out a new 


nage, for he will never succeed in this one. 

So Amos Perrigo built his house and abrogated to him- 
self importance in vain. Amos he was born and Amos he 
died. Nor did his children seek to carry on his tradition, 
though Walter showed sporadic signs of it in his earlier 
life 

But 
mocracy as a 

Strangely enough, in his will, Amos did not follow the 


in his maturity he wore de- 
but obviously tailored 


Walter was astute; 


well-fitting coat 


f primogeniture, as might have been expected. He 
but, mucl 


law « 
did not leave the family seat to his eldest son; 
to Walter’s disgust, made it the property of his daughter. 
His property over and beyond that farm, with its mansion 
and its great, splendid barns and buildings, he divided into 
equal parts, making Walter his executor and the 
rustee of his minor daughter. 
either with James’ willing assent or by 


three 
guardian and 

But Walter, 
overriding his desires, continued as sole master of the 
property, managing it as his own and apparently account 
Or, if he accounted to James, it was done 

any rate Barchester 
came to look upon Walter as the man of wealth and his 
brother and sister in the light rather of son and daughter, 
who might inherit, but did not presently possess—whict 
suited Walter to a nicety. 

The three Perrigos sat at table, for it was one of those 
meals at which James was present, and held their 
peace while the servant was in the overlarge room serving 
the dinner. But, as soon as the pantry door closed behind 
Eunice threw down her fork and turned furiously 


ing to nobody 


privately, between themselves. At 





rare 


her, 
upon Walter. 

I shan’t stand it any longer!”’ 
‘Anybody would think I was a poor relative living on your 
charity 

James directed his attention upon his plate; 
the effect of Eunice’s words it was not visible 


she said furiously 


if he saw 
upon his 


tanned, expressionless face. 
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‘Now what?”’ Walter asked provocatively Mh 
“I’m sick and tired of coming to you for every cent | i" 
eed. Anybody ‘d think I was your wife.” bi 
‘Lucky for you you aren’t,”’ said Walter 


“The money’s mine, and I’ve a rig 





‘You've a right to what I give you.” » 
‘It’s mine—mine as much as it’s yours.” Il) 
“It’s mine—to t ( of, to take ne " 
f it. You throw away what \ 
‘And that’s none of your business 
‘It seems to be,’ Walter said in his most irritating tone 
‘It won’t be long,’ Eunice said furiou ‘In ter 
months I'll be of age And right now I want ar 
allowance a decent allowance I'm entitled t t 
You won't get it Walter said 


“Won't 1?" demanded Eunice 
“*T think not 
“I’m notaec 
“Not complete,’ Walter said j 


‘And I know my rights 


ymmplete fool.” 





Walter laid down his knife and ind leane Va 
with sudden intentness. (i 
‘What are you talking about?” he demande 
‘My rights. And if you drive me too far I'll have then 
ae, 
Who have you been talking to? 
‘Never mind who I've been talking to ‘ 
‘Il won’t have you running around blabbing family 
iffairs.”” | 
I'll do more than blab them I know | 
instance, that a guardian must file an annual accounting 
and I know you haven't for two a i 
Walter’s eyes became curiously blank, his round bald ' 
head moved forward with the movement of an angered 


turkey cock. ‘Who have you been talking to? he de 


manded again, this time in a flat voice, with no sylli 


— 


aS 
_—_ —-— 


emphasized. The effect was menacing 


Continued on Page 47 
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til the largest city tothe smallest hamlet, authorized Chevrolet service is avail- 

able to Chevrolet owners. Everywhere, Chevrolet dealers are strengthening 

_owner good will by using only genuine Chevrolet parts and by employing Chev- 

“rolet trained mechanics to perform all maintenance operations. No matter where 

you go, you will always find Chevrolet service and always find it satisfactory. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH.., Division of General Motors Corporation 
Touring or Roadster $525, Coach $595, Coupe $625, Sedan $695, Sport Cabriolet 


$715, Landau $745. '‘4-Ton Truck $395 \Chassis only). 1-Ton Truck $495 (Chassis 
only). Balloon tires standard equipment on all models. All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. - 
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If WILL pay you, in convenience and 
reliability, as well as in dollars and cents 
saved, to use this remarkable battery. 


The reason for the Eveready Layerbilt’s 
surprising performance lies in its exclu- 


No other 


sive, patented construction. 


battery is like it. It is built in flat layers 
of current-producing elements, making 
practically a solid block. The layers make 
connection with each other automatically, 
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Eveready Layerbilt 
“B” Battery No. 486, 
the Heavy-Duty bat- 
tery that should be 
pecified for all loud- 
speaker sets. 


For greatest economy all loud speaker sets 


and occupy all available space inside the 
battery case. Layer-building packs more 
active materials ina given area,and makes 
those materials produce more electricity. 


Every loud-speaker set should use 
Heavy-Duty batteries, for they alone offer 
economy on modern receivers. When 
you buy new ‘“‘B” batteries be sure to 
get the Heavy-Duty size, and remember 
that the Eveready Layerbilt has proved 
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DIFFERENT! 








require the new Eveready Layerbilt B’ Batteries 


to be the longest lasting, most economical 
of all Heavy-Duty batteries. 


Our laboratories are continually testing 
batteries and in all our tests we have yet to 
find a battery that is equal to the new 
improved and radically different Eveready 
Layerbilt ‘‘B”’ Battery No. 486. The devel- 
opment and perfecting of this remarkable 
battery is an outstanding battery-building 


achievement. It is the result of many 


years’ experience plus the facilities and 
resources of the pioneer manufacturers of 
all dry cell batteries. 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Ine 


New York San Francis¢ 
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> g00d and good for them 


ake tt at the table 


ERVE IT HOT! Toast is best when served hot. Made at the table it 

delights the eye and stimulates the appetite. Children eat eagerly this 
simple, health-giving food that’s good and good for them. 

Every home should have a Hotpoint Toast-Over Toaster and enjoy toast 
made this way. It toasts two large slices at the same time. The toast is 
turned automatically when the side is lowered. 


and 


other 
You will use the Hotpoint Toast-Over Toaster on many occasions. For 
breakfast, hot buttered toast helps give excess energy to start the day. When 


the children come rushing home from school—hungry as little bears—you’ll 


and 


through from top to bottom > (ie 
ffee in the basket, extract use it again. And for the club luncheon and that midnight supper, delicious 
full ar iatic flavor and : . P 
ang oh aetagcn tte i em toast sandwiches can be made quickly and easily. 
m $ to $36.5 : ‘“ : we 1 j i 
petals ep erst Insist on a “Hotpoint” Toast-Over Toaster and be sure of lasting quality 
and satisfaction. Prices, $6 to $8. 
f Send for the Hotpoint Toast Recipe Book. It tells of many delightful ways to serve 
oo. 


WORLD'S 


toast. Sent free by mail, or ask your nearest Hotpoint dealer or electric light company. zs * 
ca 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE Inc. 


560 West Taylor Street, Chicago 
alit 


ef sn 
Factories : Chicago, Il., and Ontario, ( Branches and Factory Service Stations in all principal cities 


In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


» 
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LARGEST OF HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC HEATING 
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Hotpoint Electric Ranges 
and Water Heaters 


Electric Cookery is Modern 


venient, clean, cool and better 


It is fast, con 


you have tried it you will never cook any 


other way again. 


Think of having a range that 


ot, that keeps as clean as a china plate, 


on which your utensils always keep clean, 


bright and new! 


There are models and sizes of both Hot 
point ranges and water heaters for every 
Ask your electric 


purse and purpose light 


ompany about electric cooking in your 


community 


¥ eee —— —ai & 
aeaaae 


a” 





HEATERS 
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IRONS 





APPLIANCES 


When once 


creates no 
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Continued from Page 42 
“Tt was about time I was finding out something. N 
io I get a decent allowance or not?” 
‘You don’t.” 
‘You know,” she said, and succeeded 
e maddeningly tantalizing, “1 


appointed by the court, and get ar 


idge to order me an alk 
believe is the word. Do y 
James looked up and spoke 
rds directed imparti: 


I'll not shut uy 


i, James, you'd he 


‘Then find out,’ Eunice said 
‘I'll bet you don’t dar 
said, ‘‘either to James or me 
e always thought, and I alway 
1 want it all--and you're try 
Do you mean 
‘I do. 1 think you're crooked 
e found out you're crooked, 
ent Mr. Cross here. Why father ey 
Walter struck the table with | 
who’s been putting tl! 
yw 








“Is This What They Call Amusing Themselves?" ‘‘Hush! I Don’t Know When I've Had More Fun 
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ARENCE GRAY 





‘‘Here’s Where I Get the Blame for Chasing This Fool Horse’’ **Wouldn’t a Guy be a Funny:Looking Nut if He Looked Like a Wax Modeil?”’ 








A Press Agent’s Son Explains How He Lost His Hat The Man With the Bright Idea Gets Titbits From the Lobster Claws 
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Mohair—a Heritage from the Orient— 
Jor the Upholstery of your Closed Motor Car 


HE choice of Velmo—a triumph of creates that atmosphere of dignity and 
mohair velvet weaving—tor the up- hospitality men instinctively admire. 
holstery of their closed cars is a natural Unlike other fabrics used for closed cat 
one for those textile-wise people who upholstery, Velmo is enduring/y beautitul 
realize that since the dawn of history It retains its original good looks aft 
mohair fabrics have been prized for long and strenuous service 
their superb beauty and matchless 


durability. 


achievement impossible alik 


fabrics not containing mohair and t 


Velmo gives the touch of elegance 


and smartness women demand 


ce 


FOR MORE UPHOLSTE 


the inferior mohair velvets found 


some C rf sed cars. 


MOTOR ON MOHATIR’’ 


The Perfected ( 
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Greyhound 








from: coursing on the 
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though his domestic 
brothers and sisters have 
more endurance and game- 
Thus the combina- 
tion of foreign speed and 
American 


ness. 


stamina may 

produce a new super- 
greyhound. 

Indeed, the results of 


crossing these strains of 
racing dogs already ar 
apparent. Many trainers 
have noticed recently that 
their pups will pursue and 
play with a live rabbit, 
but will not harm it. And 
many of them become 
adept at rail running and 
other racing tricks in a re- 
markably brief period, 
whereas in the early days 
of the game it required 
months to teach them to 
save ground by taking the 
inside route around the 
track. One of the greatest 
performers in the history 
of the sport—Sunny Con- 
cern—will not the 
electric hare, but is a won- 
der in the art of competi- 
tive running with other 
dogs. She was placed on 
the track alone for the pur- 
pose of a test, her owner 
releasing her out of hand 


chase 








The president is John T. 


of Covington, Kentucky, and the 


Daugherty, a banker of Lud- 
he plains to track 
a mechanical hare op- 
ng around the outer edge of a 


on of 


ingenious device arouses in 


incentive to pursuit as does the 


s the prairies. Paradoxically, 
» the most stupid and yet is 

dumb because he is tempted 
i wise because he eventually 


game and has no chance to 


learned this, the racing dog 


electric hare and enters into 
€ sport 
ind contests appeal prin- 
lue to the fact that the 


powerful lights and at a 
The auto- 


discard as motive 


t r leisure 








Wortd’s Champion Hurdler, Owned by Jess 
of Wichita, Kansas 





Taking a Hurdle 


power for the family carryall, and as a consequence the 
major portion of our present population is completely 
isolated from any first-hand knowledge of equine courage 
and devotion. But even in this radio age the dog still re- 
mains a faithful companion and a loved household pet. 
This may explain why women and children particularly 
are fervent devotees of this new pastime. 

The development of greyhound racing as a recognized 
sport and the opening of new tracks has encouraged breed- 
ing and resulted in a sudden increase in the value of pedi- 
greed racing dogs. 

So rapid has been the growth of greyhound racing in 
the past twelve months that the supply of American dogs 
has not been sufficient to meet the demand. As a result 
hundreds of royally bred runners from the coursing fields 
of England, Ireland and Scotland have been imported to 
this country. This will undoubtedly improve the breed in 
America, as the imported dog is much better at sprinting, 











Racing Ramp, One of the Greatest Greyhounds 
Imported From Engiand 


as the bunny came whiz- 
zing by. Sunny Concern 
trotted a few steps down 
the track and then returned to her master. A few minutes 
later she was joined by a kennel mate, and together, with- 
out the inducement of the mechanical hare, they staged 
a thrilling race around the oval. Such traits appear to be 
inherited. 

Training greyhounds is similar to the conditioning of 
Thoroughbred horses. Both are delicate and require con- 
stant attention, and one who does not understand dogs is 
inlikely to make a success of racing them. After a grey- 
hound reaches maturity his correct racing weight is ascer- 
tained and this becomes the barometer of his health. As 
long as a dog’s weight remains at the proper figure the 
owner knows that he is in good condition. The minute he 
becomes a pound or two over or under weight, it is a sign 
that the animal has gone stale or is ailing. Usually the 
medicine chest is resorted to and in a short time Fido will be 
wagging his tail and otherwise indicating that he feels good 
The greatest source of trouble in a racing greyhound is 

his feet. Constant running on dirt tracks frequently re- 

sults in sore and bruised pads. Unless the accumulation 
of soft dirt is removed from under the dog’s nails they are 
likely to crack or split when the dirt hardens. Likewise 
dirt remaining between the toes will cause infection. 


(Continued on Page 150 














Actor Boy, Owned by James A. Corbett, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Oil discovered in Irak! 

Overnight sleepy Bagdad became a 
feverish center of commerce. Transpor- 
tation facilities were swamped— mails 
delayed. By the established trade route, 
Bagdad was 30 days from London. 


A new way, and a shorter one, had to 
be found to carry passengers and the 
mail to Bagdad. 

The motor car suggested itself. And the 
difficulties of the situation suggested 
Buick. The route chosen was an aban- 
doned camel trail, leading from Beirut 
on the Mediterranean — 500 miles 
through on ne and across the 


Syrian Dese 


This oa two years ago. Today, 


Major McCallum of the British Army 
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AUTOMOBILES_ 








and the Nairn Transport Company has 
this to say of his fleet of Buicks: 


“| should always \ 
the same circum 
“This 
hours « 
“It has the 
Welg th it over! 
in d the 
Our Cars 


1000 n 


T) 


ules, 

water to the ra 
Buick quality and design produce a 
reliability of performance known and 
spoken of all over the civilized world. 
Whenever there is hard work to be 
done, Buick is the car to do it. 
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Buick carries the Desert M 
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SOME OTHERS AND MYSELE 


* N THE days when the road, including 
ne, two and three night stands, 
was vitally important to the producer 


tar —the road being, in fact, the 

where many important stars made 

which enabled them to pay their 

~~ es, and where stars of lesser impor- 
} ’ ‘route in which a week 

E tand was a luxury and a rarity—the be- 
f every engagement, even when it 





he beginning and the end, as in 
ise of a one-night stand, was treated 


irs of lesser importance made a busi- 
f belonging to all the secret societies 
ble, and their advance agents made a 


rt f + 


of visiting the respective lodges 





| working up theater parties for the com- 
"7 ts of their principals. The star, in 
would go to the lodge room after the 
j rmance and entertain the members 
stories and recitations. This built up 
lividuai following of the star and made 
innual appearance a personal matter to 
men of the town, for he was one of them 
| they could call him by his first name. 
> Curtain speeches were made in every town 
were, in fact, an integral part of the 
mance, Stars of the first magnitude 
think it beneath their dignity to 
up the curtain” so that they could 
it and make their carefully prepared 
mptu speech. I was sitting in the 
row at the Mason Theater, Los An 
es, one night when Richard Mansfield 
> 1s appearing there. The applause at the 
f the climacteric act was not sufficient 
lit him, so he went to the wing and 
the curtain vigorously, being plainly 
e to everyone in the row next to the 
tas Ti haking of the curtain is the 
r isual backstage trick for working up 
ise, and with the assistance of the 
se employes, it had its usual effect. 
: Mansfield came out, bowed, and said, 
idies and gentlemen: I wish to thank 
: most sincerely for the appreciative man- “FROM TH 
er in which you have received my per- 
be rmance [ beg your pardon; I should 
ee iid my characterization, for I am not a monkey 
t per m 
y in his season, an actor, now dead, and whose name 
red among the greatest in the history of the Amer- 
was surprised, when he went out to make his 
t have a carefully arranged and formal 
nded to him over the footlights. Recovering 
= he said, “I am greatly touched by the kindness of 
. ender, but evidently he thinks | am a prima donna.” 
which was a genuine impromptu, was received with a 
augh, and warmed up the audience for the regular 
et Every first night thereafter during that entire 
g the one-night stands, a similar bouquet, 
~ id been secured from a local florist by the business 
mpany with the omnipotent pass for two, 
7 ent er the footlights, to the star’s adroitly simu- 
~ to tne same apparent Impromptu. 
Coincidences Will Happen 
7 IIS same ! brilliant and widely read man, was 
nvited to deliver an address at one of America’s major 
ersities, wl he did, to the glory of himself and of his 
‘ n. When it was finished he said that if any under- 
lesired to ask him any question regarding the 
uma, he would be very happy to answer it. Four ques- 
were asked, among them being: ‘‘ Was Hamlet really 
feignedly insane?’’ and ‘“‘Should an actor feel his 
~ irt emotionally should he simulate the emotion?” 
; the quer tor gave brilliant, lucid and illumi- 
g repli 


dent I was present at an annual 
ng ef one of the important actors’ clubs in New York, 
the address of the evening. It 


\ i delightful spee« irmingly delivered, and included 

r, understanding and knowledge After the 

subsided, the speaker added that if any young 

3 juestion regarding the 


By George Broadhurst 


audience was still applauding after the third 
act, the photographer stepped onto the 
stage and as quickly as possible took his 





i cn, 





flash light. It turned out to be a splendid 
picture, showing most of the stars and play 

ers then acting in New York. Gaping inthe 
very front row, however, was a vacant 
seat; in the seat beside it was a lady wit! 
a program opened and spread before her 
face, and in the aisle could be seen the rear 
of a man who was hurrying away as fast as 
his feet could carry him. 

Only once have I seen a man go up the 
aisle more quickly than that man appeared 
tobedoing. It wasin the Columbia Theater, 
San Francisco. Denman Thompson was 
playing The Old Homestead, and when he 
came on the stage in his nightshirt and red 
underclothing and said that the house was 
on fire, this man dashed out of the audi- 
torium at a pace that made a jack rabbit 
in front of a prairie fire look like a tortoise 
walking in his sleep. In the lobby off the 
auditorium was an enormous mirror, and 
thinking it was an exit, the sprinter dashed 
into it so effectually that he sent the mirror 
to the dustbin and himself to the hospital 
J. J. Gottlob, the manager of the house, 
magnanimously paid the hospital bills, which 
pleased the mirror smasher so much that he 
promptly brought suit against the theater 
for damages. The plaintiff lost the case and 
another mirror was placed in the lobby 
This time a railing was put in front of it. 


( 


The Rocky Road of First Nights 


i THEIR verdict on a play, most actors 
go to extremes. They either love it or 
hate it and they are quick to give their 
decisions. Rupert Hughes wrote a farce 
called What Ails You? which he hoped 
would duplicate the great success of his 
Excuse Me, one of the most novel and clever 
comedies ever produced in America. It was 
presented at the Criterion Theater, just a 








ECTION 
Denman Thompson in The Old Homestead 


drama, he wou'd be very happy to answer to the best of his 
ability. Four questions were asked, and they were identi- 
cal with the four that had been put to him at the university. 

I knew that coincidences happen, but that only four 
questions should be asked on both occasions, and that the 
four should be identical, was entirely too improbable, and 
so I began a little investigation. It proved conclusively 
the thing of which I had been morally certain, which was 
that on both occasions the speaker had planted the ques- 
tions before beginning his address. 

The actor stood in the very foreground of his profession; 
he was admired and respected and highly honored, and he 
was a friend and associate of the most distinguished men in 
the land. Why, then, did he descend to such paltry means 
of self-glorification? The only answer I can find is that his 
omnivorous vanity demanded that it be fed, no matter 
what the quality of the food or how it was obtained. 

Many managers try to keep actors from their first nights, 
on the ground that they are too captious and difficult, and 
that they see themselves in the various parts, always to the 
detriment of the players who are enacting them. Such has 
not been my experience. I find that actors appreciate good 
work on the stage even more quickly than does the layman; 
that if a character is new or a line witty, it receives from 
them a full measure of approval, and that they respond 
promptly and enthusiastically to anything that is fine, 
strong or humorous, In other words, it has been my ex- 
perience that the most demonstrative of audiences is one 
composed of players who are witnessing a really good play. 

During the early run of Bought and Paid For, its man- 
ager, William A. Brady, conceived the idea of giving an 
invitation performance on a Sunday night for actors only. 
Though his motive was mainly altruistic, it was not en- 
tirely so, for he arranged to have flash lights taken of the 
actors going into the theater and of their leaving it. This 
he announced in the press paragraphs, but he did not an- 
nounce that he intended having a photograph taken of the 
audience while it was seated in the theater. While the 


few yards from The Lambs, and after the 
performance into that club came Robert 
Mackay. 

“Have you seen What Ails You?’’ someone asked. 

““Yes,”’ replied Mackay. 

‘What's the answer?”’ was the next question, to whicl 
Mackay promptly responded, “* Malignant cancer.” 

The next arrival was Morgan Coman. ‘How did you 
like it?”’ someone inquired. 

Coman replied, “‘ Well, just as I was coming out a police- 
man stepped up and said, ‘Back! Women and children 
first.’”’ 

At this time Thomas B. Clarke was the Shepherd of the 
Lambs and he was probably the best loved member of it 
Inveterate first-nighter that he was, he had never been 
known to say anything disparaging about a play. We 
knew that he had been present at the performance, and we 
waited to see how he would avoid the issue this time. When 
he arrived, one of his cronies called, ‘‘Tom, what did you 
think of it?”’ 

Clarke, in his gentle, smiling way, responded, ‘‘I under 
stand that the last act was much better than the others, but 
unfortunately, I could not stop to see it.”’ 

Nothing is so terrifying to the majority of actors as a 
first-night performance. To most of them it is agonizing 
Days ahead of it they begin to dread it, and their nervous- 
ness increases as the feared day approaches. Many of them 
do not even try to touch food on this day of apprehension, 
and others arrange to keep busy with long walks and golf, 
so that their minds will not be on the dreaded ordeal. So 
much depends on it and things can go badly so easily. 

A wrong cue given or taken may wreck a scene or even 
an act, and memory is such an uncertain jade on these oc 
casions; a speech which has come surely and glibly for 
weeks, may refuse to unroll, and so cause a stage wait; a 
property may be forgotten or may be put in the wrong 
place, upsetting all the seemingly natural—but in reality, 
carefully worked-out—business; one’s voice may play 
tricks and refuse to strike the right key—these and a 
hundred other things may happen to wreck the craft the, 


Continued on Page 54 
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Detroit woman drives Pontiac Six 


90,000 miles in 197 days 


re $$ 


/ goth, 1926+ 


Novenber 


Travels a distance equal to 16 times across 
the continent, condensing five years’ mileage 
into six months 


Read here a story of day-in, day-out 
ae dependability, unsurpassed in all motor 
¢ games car history — 


o = Caklend SOMpany » 


otors Bldgs 
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She « xperic nced absolutely no engine 
aye 

; trouble of any kind 
However, } com - } t / a) 
ot ful performance Her total repau bill was onlw $60.5: 
he wonderfu “oie . 

you of tne eres fifty shows” A record of economy and rugged stam- 
= r exper . P &i 


Tope wy yoors — ina so far beyond the ordinary as to be 
almost unbelievable— 


or one-tenth of a cent per mile 
It hes paps 
sate with guch @ sme? 
. ecorcs, 


] 
tor over oil @ Her car throughout the entire period 
miles a ooo ay F a 
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« ‘eiok of ° The amazing story of Mrs. Gertrude 
Just * % it is sated | 7 é d pep 
notor nas hed Gone AY“; og just so ebahe Noble, tire tester for the United States Her car today, carefully checked by 


one ce so wells 3 was laden with sandbags weighing 630 
oa, a 


Ibs. —equal to four full grown passengers 


axle, al 
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and @  meetl let you knows 

felt 18 . . 
very truly yours, 


Rubber Co., and her Pontiac Six Sedan. 


Mrs. Noble’s work requires her to be 


Oakland engineers, is in perfect condi 


tion, capa le of many more years of stren 


ss V 
on the road seven days a week, rain or VOUS SEFVICE 
oF shine, and to average 250 miles daily, or Consider that this car has survived the 
from 50,000 to 75,000 miles a vear. terrific punishing ordeal of running from 


801 Hawthora Ave-, 


nine to ten hours every day, in all kind 
vichigen: 
Oak, = 


Wins Sali 
sala On May 15th she replaced her former 
 _ scar —one of the higher priced fours—with 
\ a Pontiac Six with Body by Fisher, bought 
from Richards-Oakland Co., Detroit. 
Since then— 


Royal of weather, without the 


frequent rest 





periods given the average cat 
: . P And then realize that it survived this 
Official Record of all Adjustments and Repairs 
Mileage Cost 
New fan belts 14,500 $ 3.00 
Gear adjustment 1.50 


ordeal with its fundamental serviceabil 


Qu 


ity unimpaired, and with repairs costing 
She traveled 50,500 miles on gravel ' 
and concrete roads, between May 15th 


. ce > st. 
New battery terminal ,000 1.50 and December Ist that the Pontiac Six re presents 


Adjusting starte ,286...No che. 
New fan belt and upper hose ,000 1.60 
Clutch repair :799 19.92 
New brake linings 452 8.40 


only one-tenth of a cent per mile 


: . e } we 
New valve spring and cleaning carbon 841 10.35 ( ould there be more conclusiv I 


a 4 ill 

She condensed five years’ mileage 
(average motorist drives 10,000 miles a 
year) into six months of the hardest kind 


of gruelling service. 


revolutionary automotive development 
—that in dependability, stamina and 
economy, it transcends all other cars 

New ground wire to battery and fan belt ,810 2.00 or near its price? 
New light bulbs 65 


New distributor points 156 85 Oakland Six, companion to Pontiac Six, $1025 to $ 


factory. Easy to pay on the liberal General Motors Time Paym 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIA 
PONTIAC DIVISION—GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS OF CANADA 


1 

1 
Parts for universal joint 18,481 5.75 

3 


Work on same 00 


Total to December Ist 50,500 $60.52 
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Continued from Page 52 
but the actor must banish all 
en m his mind and must devote his 
ition. The older the actor and 
t rreater is he affected, and I 
iking with nervousness and 
vhile standing in the wings waiting for their first cue. 
ni more faithful to his traditions than is the 
must rise and the play must go on. 
onto the stage, and in some 


ilmost involuntary way his first lines are 

he | to get hold of himself, but till the 

ver free from that awful fear that 

may p and go wrong, and in so doing, send 
n 


yurse, who have no nerves and con- 
practically as any other performance. It 





thing to have one in a company, and the di- 

( as a rock of dependability. One 
wever ertain—the rock will never turn into a 
American actress, who has played much 

nee told me that the worst case of stage fright she 

r en Wa } tage of a London theater. It did 


he first night of the play—in which she ap- 

but in the middle of the run, when all nervousness 
r before have disappeared. The King and Queen 
ent. That they were coming had been known to 

r several days, so that the element of sur- 

minated. In spite of this, everyone, with the 

exception of herself-—and she confessed to a slight trepida- 
vas in the worst state of funk that she had ever 

ed. The star, who had shown no unusual trepida- 

tion at the premiére, was actually on the verge of collapse, 


i up and down the wings, gesticulating wildly, 








and saying I have got to play before my King! I have 
t | re my King!’’ When his cue came he had 

y to be pushed onto the stage 
| t Ity, and especially of the King and Queen, 
! r toa Li production. Their visit is, of 
ed in the press; and what is good 
enough for his sovereign is good enough for any English 
if he belongs to what is called “‘society,”’ or 
f pes to belong, as every well-regulated English- 
‘ Royalt except when the princes go incog, 
A ipies the royal box, which is an integral part of 
| theater, and with which is connected an 
om. If the performance pleases them they graciously 
r est 1 pe aps the leading lady also, to come 


- box for their thanks and approbation, at which the 
; 


ons commanded nearly swoon with con- 


Royalty’s Loyal Retainer 


( ys ONE oceasion when I went to a London theater, and 
vhen the ri came down in torrents, as if froma gut 





Lt my taxi driver to come ez and avoid 
1 and I assured his coming by the promise of an 
é t \ few minute before the 
my compar and | 
{ eat cautiou 
ithe ithensmilingl 
( i man t ‘ for r 
le vy i inded Did we not 
tt e was roya in the 
‘ 
! ve admitted our 
k € i 1 asked 
whor what the royalty cor 
led in awe 
f rmed us 
f M 1 Dee ! red 
‘ t Queen of 
Vet é forma- 
r é ‘ that we 
f in wait to see 
€ ig ggested 
t ux 
pre Lit was as 
n ed witl present 
in best be described as 
ombination of aghast and pop- 
é i He gasped, gurgled, sput- 
i made irse and | 
f er t n his throat 
( f rom that of a 
! ‘ to that ofa 
f Calif I was un- 
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or rabies, but at last I was assured that it was not the lat- 
ter by the absence of froth on the lips. 

Finally he recovered sufficiently to emit words, with 
business, as follows: Did we not know [Gasp] that when 
royalty |Gurgle accompanied by unconscious bending of 
the right knee, with left foot placed unostentatiously in the 
rear} was in the theater |Choke accompanied by incipient 
strangulation] no one was allowed to leave until royalty 
As if swallowing the palate] 
had previously departed? 
Harsh tone with rising inflec- 
tion, together with a look 
combining untamable feroc- 
ity and fathomless disgust 

Again we admitted our ig- 
norance and pointed out that 
rain was falling as though for 
a garden party. Then we sug- 
gested that, just this once, he 
relax the rigidity of the rule 
and give our taxi one little 
call, for the sake of good fel- 
lowship and a golden sover- 
eign. 

After a gallant struggle, he 
refrained from striking us. 

Then we intimated, if he 
would accompany us in our 
search for the car, holding 
aloft his huge umbrella, that 
much money would be forth- 
coming for every splash of his 
fallen footsteps. 

Indignantly he refused to 
have either umbrella or foot- 
steps polluted. 
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pleasingly, reached the theater just after the curtain rose. 
When he presented his seats to the doorkeeper, that 
individual scrutinized them with unusual care and then 
motioned to the manager of the house, who was fluttering 
about. 


“Any trouble?” asked the American. 

“Not at all; not even the slightest,” replied the 
manager. ‘‘ But royalty has dropped in quite unexpectedly 
and as the seats you have are their 
favorite ones, we, of course, have 
seated them in them.” 

“I bought these seats and paid 
for them. By what right do you 


give away my property without 
consulting me?” 

“I tried my best to find you, so 
that I could notify you, but you 
had purchased your tickets at an 
agency.”’ 

“‘Well, I don’t want to make any 
unnecessary fuss. What seats have 
you given me in place of them? 

‘That is the really unfortunate 


thing. The house is entirely sold 


‘What arrangement have you 
made for us to spend the evening? 

““Why—er—none. One never 
does that, you know.” 

““T want my seats.”’ 

“But royalty are already occu 
pying them.” 

“Tell them the circumstances 
If they are good sports they’l! un- 
derstand and give them up.” 

At this suggestion, the manager 





Then we had another idea, THE ALBERT DA 
and one worthy of us. 
would purchase his umbrella 
for an abnormal price, go ourselves and find the taxi, and 
as we drove past the theater, would return the umbrella to 
him with our compliments as a present. In that way the 
umbrella could not be considered disloyal, for it would be 
our umbrella and not his, and he could not be convicted of 
treason, for he had neither called our taxi nor left his post. 

The proposition left him dazed but stubborn. It seemed 
all right, but snuggling somewhere in it was a Yankee trick. 
He refused to be suborned or tempted, and there was noth- 
ing left for us but to remain until royalty was on its way. 
For sufficient emolument, however, he would agree, after 
royalty’s departure, to call our number first and to send his 
most efficient henchman in search of the taxi. The bargain 
was struck on condition that the emolument was forth- 
coming on the arrival of the taxi and that the amount 
of it would decrease in proportion to the tardiness of our 
vehicle’s arrival. He collected every penny 

An American I know, after great difficult; 
seats, third row on the aisle, for the dominant musical- 





vy, secure d two 





comedy success in London. He and his wife, after dining 





George Gaul, Helen Menken and Herbert Druce in a Scene From Seventh Heaven, 


a John Golden Production 





We Richard Mansfield as King Richard III 


and his various aides, who had beer 
listening, nearly collapsed, for to 
them the request was incompré 

Finally, at 


the earnest solicitation of his wife, he departed, leaving 


hensible. The American repeated his request 


everyone connected with the front of the house to com- 
ment on these extraordinary Americans. 


Advantages in High Position 


\ J HEN one purchases seats at a London theater he is often 

asked for his name and address, so that such emer- 
gencies as the foregoing may be met. If, for instance, he 
has bought a box and royalty desires it, he is informed of 
that fact and he is expected to relinquish it without pro- 
test, as every Englishman will willingly do. In any case, 
protest would be unavailing. But, as in the case of my 
friend, who had secured his tickets through an agent, if th 
manager is unable to get in touch with the purchaser, 
royalty is given the seats just the same. 

Being royal has its disadvantages, but it has its com 
pensations too. I know of my own knowledge that just at 
theater time, the traffic in the Strand was held up for ten 
minutes to give the Prince of Wales 
a clear road to go to a prize fight. 

Being President of the United 
States has its compensations also 
One evening just before curtain time 
the manager of the Garrick Theater, 
where the Theater Guild was pre- 
senting one of its plays, was thrilled 
to receive the message over the tele 
phone that President Coolidge was 
on his way from Washington and 
desired to witness the performance 
that night. Unfortunately, the tr: 





would be half an hour late and would 
the management be so kind as to 


hold the curtain for that len 





time? The management would and 
did, but the President did not ar- 
rive. Afterward it was discovered 
that the message was a joke, but 
that was after the audience had been 
kept waiting for half an hour, thus 
proving that 
in deferring to those who occupy 


England is not alone 


high places 

The text of musical plays, and 
particularly of revues, is much more 
flexible than that of dramas or com- 


edies, and considerable ‘ad libbi 





as impromptu speeches are called 





is indulged i 


.- some ec 
pb fact, find it impossible to hold al 








to the text, as it robs them 





Continued on Page 71 
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* \wo-thieda of Motorists 
, the World Over Buy 
HAMPIONS 


When two-thirds of a// motorists the world over—Europe, 
Asia, Africa and the Americas—agree over a long period 
of years that one product is to be preferred above all others 
of its kind, not much room is left for doubt. 


Over-seas manufacturers and motorists have preferred 
Champion Spark Plugs to their own makes for years. 
In America two out of three of all cars running are 
equipped with Champions. 





Perfectly plain, clear structural and material superiorities 
have given Champion Spark Plugs this world-wide rep- 
utation of being the better spark plug. 


For,Champion has an insulator of sillimanite, a rare 





mineral which is exclusively Champion’s. It has electrodes 
of special analysis alloy, and is of two-piece construction 
so that it may be taken apart for cleaning. 





Motor car manufacturers and motorists by the hundreds 
of thousands are agreeing now that if you wish to have 
a sweet-running, perfect firing motor, the thing to do is 
to install dependable Champions. 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 














Champion Spark 
Plugs have been 
standard equip- 
ment on Ford cars 
and trucks for 16 






a years and the Ford- Champions are standard equip- 
soa my meee eee ment on the entire range of motor 
it was introduced. cars from Ford to Rolls-Royce, 


and there is a correctly designed 
Champion for every type and kind 
of engine. 








Watch This 


olumn 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in 


your name and address 


REGINALD DENNY in ‘‘Fast and Furious’’ 


REGINALD DENNY hit 


upon a clever plot for one of his 
motion-picture comedies, and after it was 
finished and we sat on the edge of our 
chairs and watched it unfold, we could 
think of no better title than ‘‘Fast and 
Furious.’’ When you see it, you will know 
that no other title would do. 


The hero’s predilection for 
sitting at the wheel of a powerful 
car and tearing up the roads between 
Here and There, is startlingly illustrated 
by DENNY. He is performing in his 
usual manner when he meets a girl. She 
turns out to be the daughter of a very 
wealthy automobile-race promoter. Then 
DENNY has to drive the race of his life 


to win her. 


This is one of the most thrill- 
ing comedies this young man has 
Every reel is a mass of action 
You can’t help liking it. 
The cast is excellent and Melville Brown 


directed 


ever made 
ind excitement 


“Taxi, Taxi,’’ featuring ED- 
WARD EVERETT HORTON and 


MARIAN NIXON, is proving a “tremen- 
dous puller” according to the letters I have 
received from many exhibitors. They are 
equally loud in their praise of ‘‘ The Col- 
legians,’’ Carl Laemmle Jr’s stories of 
college life, featuring GEORGE LEWIS 
and DOROTHY GULLIVER. 


HOOT GIBSON will be seen 
soon in ‘‘The Denver Dude,’’ 


from the Snell—a play 
exactly suited to this popular hard-riding 
Western actor. Don't forget to see ‘‘Sen- 
sation Seekers,’’ featuring BILLIE DOVE, 
RAYMOND BLOOMER, HUNTLY 
GORDON and others. Write me a letter 


ibout Universals 


( aril Laemmle 


President 


story of Earle 


you have seen. 


(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c for autographed photograph of 
Reginaid Denny 


JNIVERSAL 


DIC TITRE Cc 
i i i U aX i —) 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


on 
Se 
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AMONG OLD MANUSCRIPTS 


period. Perhaps publishers in those days 
had one fault that is prevalent today. They 
may have been too close to their writers to 
be able to appreciate the value of their orig- 
inal draft, or perhaps they had scrap baskets 
like Massingham’s. Of Shakespeare's writ- 
ing but six or seven signatures are known, 
and these are attached to his will and other 
legal documents. They are priceless, and 
have been kept with great care at Somerset 
House and at the Record Office in London. 
How unfortunate it is that not a single line 
of his original work remains. What would 
collectors not give now for just one page of 
Hamlet, or even a short note in Shakes- 
peare’s own handwriting. Surely, $500,000 
would not be too much. Nor is there any 
manuscript left of either of his noted con- 
temporaries, Christopher Marlowe and 
Robert Greene. Of these two, who opened 
the way for the greatest dramatist of all 
time, not even a signature remains. I was 
successful, this year however, in obtaining 
a letter of John Fletcher, who very proba- 
bly collaborated with Shakespeare in the 
writing of Henry VIII. Fletcher addressed 
this rimed epistle to the Countess 

of Huntingdon. 
been in an old English muniment 
room neglected and unsung; and 
it is really the nearest approach 
to Shakespeare I have been for- 
tunate enough to find. When 
you think that hitherto not a 
signature of Fletcher’s had been 
known, it makes this find the 
more remarkable. There are 


For years it had — 


Wen nn &5 lt Dir fa ob ie 3 


Mt tom trary a 


Weta “ad? _ Ale ghle 


(Continued from Page 27) 


The Amoretti was not published until 
five years later —in 1595. 

As I stood looking at The Faerie Queen 
I became quite speechless with surprise 
and delight, as no other presentation copy 
of Spenser was known to me. Almost be- 
fore I could regain my equilibrium my host 
handed me another—a smaller volume. 
This was bound in old vellum—a quaint 
little English travel book. With a gasp I 
read upon the title page a presentation ad- 
dress to Gabriel Harvey, the poet’s dearest 
friend, and incidentally, the bitter literary 
enemy of Ben Jonson. It read: ‘‘ The gift of 
Edmund Spenser, clerk to the Archbishop 
of Rochester, 1578 What enhanced its 
preciousness was that Harvey had made 
notes throughout, commenting upon his 
happy friendship with Spenser. After such 
a startling introduction to his collection, I 
looked upon my friend, this learned book 
lover, with even greater admiration than 
before; and if he had further offered me a 
presentation copy of Hamlet I should not 
have been amazed. Today these marvel- 


ous mementos of the !‘lizabethan era are 


Cha pee eK 


rat 


Br whck 


fone 


4a Jas 5 


“ea, a 
s 
AR tormed Mol ce 


Gaclotee fe « fr 


their work to pieces to build and rebuild 
glorious phrases that later become house- 
hold words. The bugaboo of rewriting 
comes with the years, accompanying the 
stern virtues of maturity. 

In later manuscripts you can almost see 
the author at work, bending over his pages, 
writing lines, whole paragraphs, then delet- 
ing them so they do not appear in the first 
drafts. These later manuscripts of noted 
men and women will show not only blotted 
lines but entirely new readings. However, 
the notable phrase in, the verses prefixed to 
the first folio of Shakespeare by his editors, 
John Heminge and Henry Condell, dated 
1623, does not apply to most of the modern 
manuscripts. ‘“‘And what he thought,” 
they wrote, ‘‘he uttered with that easiness, 
that we have scarce received from him a 
blot on his papers.”’ 


In Pickwickian Haste 

There is also some impalpable quality in 
a great man’s handwriting which draws one 
to it; people who have never dreamed of 
collecting, who never heard of 
the collecting mania, will sud- 
denly react to old letters and 
documents. They are mad to 
own them. Some human attrac- 
tion exists in the written word of 
other years quite different from 
* the appeal made by printing. 
oy) This appeal is primarily emo- 
tional, rather than intellectual. 
Especially is this true of auto- 


many relics of his great contem- me Wdrmim tk va - Vimy oven fe v oa oy graph letters. They naturally 
porary, Ben Jonson—early drafts a CK fe . J tines hold a more personal message, 
of his celebrated plays and * hen gobo dh re dt Bens ) in that they interpret the spirit 
many books are known in which a fee oT el? Se Pe ee talon and reflect the period of the 
he inscribed interesting com- jn Tent ‘ eel - y é ; writer, who in informal letters is 
ments and notes. f r : ts fan's, ab off his guard, quite unlike the 
fig atte of atfmew firsens ad eked QA Me mood that an author brings to 

The Faerie Queene Oe. Le Bas oe <thnbhe- a utin” out his work when he knows it may 

; hiknje Sows Mou) CAPM MM haut be published. I have known peo- 

I have always been deeply in- 6. &x fee ja C oath tne Com 3c & ple to weep with delight at the 


terested in all that remains of the 
literary lights of the Elizabethan 
era, and especially in Edmund 


«DN Faint a A lowe * oem aoe “sO My 
telat. ad cid 


Pebes, wv a lac ov fe 


sight of one of those delightfully 
familiar letters written by Bob- 
j bie Burns. Indeed, I once became 


tus 


hen 6 qe teense . A : 7 
Spenser, another of the great frei? go’ tcaer “et hGid Jaen)’ ey rather dizzy with joy myself, 
masters of Shakespeare’s mag- "LeKiuan’ ere a when I bought the Harry B. 


nificent Gay. 

Last year, when I was cross- 
ing to England on the Beren- 
garia, another bookseller, truly a 
friendly enemy, met me on deck Yee 


ew" a irhae shrententodte 
mn Bx pial : 
be obec? 6 
cant G& a agama ie: St ee Se 
; Cookies ot” a th gee 
“< * Daten 4 eB is 
Dells fate waitin ts 


ad ule ye 


pork wh pl 


Cfhivi Lavew’ 


ew gdb une 


one morning, and by way of ctu he. 
greeting, said: “Speaking of as- 
sociation copies, what would you scien 


give to own a presentation copy 
of the first edition of The Faerie 
Queene?” 

““Why talk nonsense?” I replied. ‘It’s 
impossible. It doesn’t exist."” About two 
weeks later an eminent scholar who has 
made many great and outstanding discov- 
eries in early English literature called at my 
hotel to see me, and invited me to go with 
him to inspect his fine collection. He spoke 
of one book in particular, which he was sure 
would interest me, but purposely neglected 
to say what it was. I arrived at his home 
and had hardly got beyond the front door 
when he placed in my hands a volume in its 
original binding of old calf. It was Spen- 
ser’s own copy of The Faerie Queene, dated 
1590, with an inscription in his handwriting 
on the title page in Greek: ‘From the 
author to himself.’’ He had also presented 
this volume to Elizabeth Boyle, whom he 
married four years later. On a blank page 
toward the back of the book he gallantly 
wrote in French, “A sa Mistresse,”’ and 
under this elegant heading had inscribed 
the complete first sonnet from his glorious 
Amoretti, beginning: 


Happy ye leaves when as those lilly Hands 
That houlds my life in hir dead-doing 
might, 
Shall handle you and hold in Love's swete 
bandes 
Like captives trembling at ye victors sight. 


Pickwick Papers 


treasured among the outstanding volumes 
in my library. 

One week later my friend the American 
bookseller called upon me at the Carlton 
Hotel in London. 

“Hello,” I began. ‘“ You’re just the man 
I want to see. I’ve found a presentation 
copy of The Faerie Queene.” 

“You unholy liar,”’ he said, not knowing 
whether to believe me or not. 

“Yes,” I replied; “it is at your hand.” 
His hands trembled as he lifted the book 
from the table, and I could see his face 
change color as he read the magic lines in 
Spenser's autograph. 

An author’s manuscript will reveal just 
how his work was planned and built, as 
well as the fluid state of his mind at the 
time. Very often it reflects his attitude 
toward his subject, whether he wrote me- 
ticulously, carefully, or with assurance and 
ease. The early manuscripts of great writ- 
ers are curiously alike in that they seldom 
show any large amount of correction or re- 
writing. When these men are young their 
very passion sweeps them along. But as 
they grow older they develop a certain atti- 
tude of critical acuteness which study 
brings; the experiences of life itself also 
cause them to be less sure. Very often they 
become the worst faultfinders, and tear 


Co 


* tad 


Smith library, which included 
that famous letter of Charles 
Dickens about the inception of 
Pickwick, which he writes to his 
publishers, Chapman & Hall. It 
is dated 1836, and was written 
one Thursday evening from Fur- 


34 


_—— nival’s Inn, London. It says: 
A Page From the Original Manuscript of Dickens’ 


Dear Sirs: Pickwick is at lengt}! 
begun in all his might and glory. The 
first chapter will be ready tomorrow. 

I want to publish The Strar 

If you have no objection to doin 

hapy py to let you have the refus 

not say that nobody 
Believe me (in Pickwickian haste 
F aithfully your 

CHARLES Di KENS., 








When I read this wonderful living mes- 
sage from Dickens—isn’t there a tremen- 
dous thrill in those words: ‘ Pickwick is at 
length begun in all his might and glory” 

I never dreamed I should one day own all 
that is left of the original manuscript of 
Dickens’ first great work—The Pickwick 
Papers. This—which Dickens wrote when 
he was but twenty-four years old—is with- 
out doubt the most valuable modern manu- 
script in existence. An earlier owner— Mr. 
W. A. White—abstracted from it a single 
page and presented it most generously to 
the British Mtuseum. What a gracious 
tribute this was from an Ameri 
When so many of the great English treas- 
ures have come to this side of the water, 
how ingratiating was so splendid a gift. 
There the Pickwick page lies, in a glass 
show case, in the British Museum and any 
day one may see Dickens’ never-failing ad- 
mirers crowding in front of it to read and 
thrill to the broadly penned words, now 
browned and a bit faded. How rapidly the 


7 ' 
an collector 


Continued on Page 58 
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Accept, first, a 10-day tube of this 


unique shaving cream to try” 


We think it will surpass your pres- 
ent favorite in these 5 ways. Please 
mail the coupon, and prove the point 


at our expense. 


These 5 advantages 
1. Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
2. Softens the beard in one minute. 
3. Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 
minutes on the face. 
4. Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect 
for cutting 


5. Fine after-effects due to palm and 
olive oil content. 


Just send coupon 
Your present method may suit you 
well. But still there may be a better 
one. This test may mean much to you 


Send the coupon before 


Del. Cory CHICAGO, ILI 


10 SHAVES FREE 
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Continued from Page 56 

words seem to fly across the pages of this 
manuscript. You can’t but feel, as you 
read, that Dickens was almost divinely 
chosen to give to the world a fount of hu- 
mor which in its very humanity will de- 
light man, woman and child throughout the 
years. All that is left of the manuscript is 
thirty-two pages, which Dickens himself 
arranged into two chapters. When I read 
them I feel the closest union with Dickens 
the author; in these pages the period just 
before the coronation of Queen Victoria is 
made alive and vivid to us, bridging the 
world of yesterday to that of today. 

Pickwick Papers first appeared in serial 
form in 1836, and was issued monthly. I 
think he became weary writing it, although, 
heaven knows, there is nothing in the story 
which would give the reader the slightest 
inkling of this. But prefixed to my manu- 
script is a hitherto unpublished verse. 
Dickens marks it Private and Confidential, 
and it is written for the benefit of one Mr. 
Hicks as follows: 


“Oh, Mr. Hick 

S, I’m heartily sick 
Of this sixteenth Pickwick 
Which is just in the nick 
For the publishing trick, 
And will read nice and slick 
If you'll only be quick. 
I don’t write on tick; 
That’s my comfort avick. 


July 26, ’37. 


At the auction sale of the library of the 
late Baroness Burdett-Coutts in 1923, in 
London, I paid 
£3700 for the 
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Sidney to Edinburgh—when the stirring 
news came, hot over the cable, that these 
manuscripts were to be returned to their 
native land. 

When Mr. Gribbel bought this collection 
in 1914, I was naturally disappointed that 
I did not secure the Glenriddel manu- 
scripts myself. But I was as delighted as 
any bra’ laddie directly descended from 
the celebrated plowboy when I learned of 
Mr. Gribbel’s gift. However, there are al 
ways compensations in this game if you 
have the patience to wait. I recently se- 
cured probably the greatest collection of 
Burns manuscripts that is known—the one 
formerly belonging to that fine student and 
most charming of men, Mr. R. B. Adam, of 
Buffalo, New York. I had known of this 
collection all my life, but never dreamed 
that I should some day own it. 


The Burns Collection 


It includes the original manuscripts of the 
great poems that are enshrined in the souls 
of every lover of true poetry. Perhaps the 
foremost is the original draft of Tam o’ 
Shanter, written on twelve pages, which 
Burns presented to Cardonnel 
1790. There isalsothe appealing There Was 
a Lass and She Was Fair; the beautiful 
poem, The Last Time I Came O’er the 
Moor; the exquisite lyric, To a Woodlark; 


Lawson in 


and that lovely characteristic poem, Wilt 
Thou be My Dearie, in which Burns him- 
self especially delighted. Indeed, these 


original drafts truly give Burns ‘‘an im- 
mortal life in the hearts of young and old,” 
and when I read and reread Burns’ On 
Hearing a Thrus! 
on a Morning's 





manuscript of 
Dickens’ The 
Haunted Man 
and the Ghost’s 
Bargain. He had 
given it—the fifth 
and last of his 
series of Christ- 
mas books—to 
the baroness in 
1850. Ten years 
after Pickwick, 
Dickens wrote 
this story, and the 
manuscript dem- 
onstrates what 
I have said earlier 
about the pains- 
taking and less 
spontaneous work 
of an author as he 
grows older. The 
manuscript of The 
Haunted Man is 
filled with blot- 
tings, deletions 








Walk, the mag 
nificent Address 
to Edinburgh, 
and the sonorous 
Lament of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, I 
am thrilled to the 
marrow. It is dif- 
ficult to describe 
the emotions 
aroused when ] 
read the original 
of that stirring 
battle song, the 
address at Ban- 
nockburn of Rob- 
ert Bruce to his 
troops, which be- 
gins, “Scots, wha 
hae wi’ Wallace 
See hg This 
manuscript the 
poet pre sented to 
his sister-in-law, 
with the inscrip- 


| tion, ‘‘To Mrs. G 








and corrections. 
It is now in the 
choice collection 
of Mr. Carl H. Pforzheimer in New York. 

I do not hesitate to prophesy that in 
time the works of Dickens will be the most 
valuable after Shakespeare. He is one of the 
few English authors whose appeal is uni- 
versal. Even in translation his works are 
wonderful; and they have been translated 
into almost every language, keeping their 
peculiar raciness, though they must sacri- 
fice their English idiom. Dickens will be 
read always, by the man on the street as 
well as by the scholar. 


To His Native Heath 


Speaking of the generosity of Mr. White 
in presenting the Pickwick page to the Brit- 
ish Museum recalls to my mind the mag- 
nificent gift of Mr. John Gribbel, of the 
Glenriddel Burns manuscripts to Scotland. 
The great liberality displayed by this 
Philadelphian should do much to cement 
international relations. All the friends of 
Bobbie Burns in Scotland—and they are 
legion—gave up hope when they were pur- 
chased by Mr. Gribbel, believing them lost 
to the homeland forever. You can imagine 
the thrillin every Scotchman’s heart —from 


Mr. Henry E. Huntington 


3urns, from her 
brother, the au- 


thor.’’ Burns 
used to wander through Leglen wood, sup- 
posed to be the haunt of Wallace, and 
confessed having visited it ‘‘with as much 
devout enthusiasm as ever a pilgrim did 
the shrine of Loretto.” 

My collection contains poems of noble 
sublimity and heart-melting tenderness, 
such as the first poem known to have been 
written by Burns, and one of his most 
charming, entitled, Once I Lov'd a Bonnie 
Lass. There are two, however, which mak 
a terrific appeal to me—one is the poem in 
which he was inspired by the American 
Revolutionary War, beginning: 


t 


No Spartan the , no Attic she ll, 
No lyre Eol an I aware, 
’Tis Liberty's hold note I vel 


Thy harp, Columbia, let me take. 


The other is in some respects the favorite 
one of all lovers of Burns—the magnificent 
For a’ That and a’ That. I keep this col 
lection and the poet’s priceless letters un- 
der lock and key in my vault in New 
York, lest the whole Scottish nation awaken 
one day, rise up and demand them. It is 
sad that Burns received very little money 


Continued on Page 60 
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Created by Nash 


Revealing an alluring French-type rearcontour, 
this ultra-new and arrestingly original body de- 
sign has now entirely changed American ideas 
of motor car style. 


First exemplified by the new Ambassador and 
Cavalier models, this unique body conception 
was immediately hailed as the most important 
creative achievement in the historyof American 
enclosed car craftsmanship. 


Today this inimitably distinguished body mode 
is available in the new Special Sedans just in- 
troduced on both the Special Six and Advanced 
Six chassis at prices of wider popular appeal. 


The Special Sedan on the Special Six chassis, 


colorfully finishedin an exquisite new blue tone, 
is pictured above. The extreme luxury of its in- 
terior is emphasized by the gray tufted genuine 
Chase Velmo Mohair Velvet upholstery, rea! 
walnut steering wheel, and select hardware in 
chaste pattern. 

All inside window moldings and door panels 
are of walnut finish, as are the instrument 
board and the crowned panel above the instru- 
ment board. 

The same fittings and appointments grace the 
larger Advanced Six model and both are 
powered with the big Nash 7-bearing motor— 
the world’s smoothest type. 4-wheel brakes 
and 5 disc wheels are standard equipment. 
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(Continued from Page 58 
for his poems when he was alive. How sur- 
prised he must be, and with what irony 
must he observe, if his spirit walks this 
way, the great sums which have passed 
from one hand to another in the exciting 
exchange of his manuscripts. 

Our own Mark Twain always wrote un- 
der the greatest pressure. Like many other 
artists, he was in constant need of money, 
but unlike them, he held to a remarkably 
consistent gait in his writing. His manu- 
scripts are unusual; they show but few 
changes and corrections. His stories came 
as “‘trippingly on the tongue”’ as his vital 
conversation, which was characteristically 
free and easy. I have the original manu- 
scripts of Tom Sawyer Abroad, Pudd’nhead 
Wilson, and A Connecticut Yankee at 
King Arthur’s Court. The second was 
written by the author under the title of 
Those Extraordinary Twins, and the last 
one was originally called The Stranger’s 
Tale. The few corrections made by Mark 
Twain do not seem especially happy ones 
to our modern eyes. In my opinion it 
would have been better if he had left alone 
the thoughts which God first gave him. 
There are whole scathing paragraphs in A 
Connecticut Yankee which were never puB- 
lished, but should be published. 

Lovers of manuscripts all succumb to 
the magic beauty of those by Edgar Allan 
Poe. Most of them were written on long 
folio sheets in an exquisite and unaffected 
hand. So perfect and so fine is the rise and 
fall of the pen that his writing seems an 
imitation of copperplate in its evenness. I 
had an amusing experience, many years 
ago, after I bought one of the three known 
autograph copies of Poe’s poem, Annabel 
Lee. A dealer in Boston wrote to me, ask- 
ing if I could come there to view this most 
interesting Poe manuscript. I made the 
appointment, arriving on an early morning 
train. When I reached the dealer’s shop 
he said he would not have the manuscript 
to show me until one o’clock. I decided to 
pass the time walking, to think out clearly 
just what I should pay him for it when the 
question of price came up. 


A Price Grows Quickly 


As I wandered about the city I thought 
$1000 would be about right; I then imag- 
ined that this copy must be an especially 
beautiful one, and decided that $2000 was 
a fairer figure. But the more I considered 
it the more I coveted it, so I jumped to 
$3000, then $4000, and finally made $5000 
my limit. When I returned to the shop he 
showed me a truly lovely autograph. I 
asked him what he wanted for it. He re- 
plied he would take $500, plus a 10 per cent 
commission! It seemed preposterous to me, 
but I was so pleased I paid quickly, took 
the manuscript and returned to New York. 

Some time later I went West with several 
very fine first editions. I also took the man- 
uscript of Annabel Lee. The train rushed 
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through the night and I found it difficult 
tosleep. This time I considered what price 
I should ask for this manuscript, and the 
sum a customer would pay for it. When 
the train reached Harrisburg I thought 
$1000 would be a very nice price, giving 
me a profit of about 100 per cent. At 
Pittsburgh, thinking of the beauty of the 
poem, I ran my price up to $2000. Then I 
fell asleep. A jerky stop woke me at Fort 
Wayne, and immediately the Poe manu- 
script came to my mind. In the narrow 
confines of a Pullman berth I felt sure it 
was worth $3000. After all, what I had 
paid for it should be left out of the ques- 
tion, for it was a magnificent lyric—one of 
the finest productions of his genius. At 
last I reached Chicago, and up it went 
again; this time to $4000. 


Geographic Progression 


My customer lived in a suburb, and by 
the time I had reached his home I knew I 
could not part with Annabel Lee for less 
than $5000! This was the price I had been 
willing myself to pay forit. Afterselling him 
some very attractive books I showed him the 
Annabel Lee. His eyes glistened; he asked 
me the price. I bravely said, “ Five thousand 
dollars.”” He jumped at it quickly, just as 
I had at the $500 in Boston several months 
before. I was awfully amused, and told 
him about my journey and the workings of 
my mind; about my original purchase of 
the manuscript and the sum I had given for 
it, and how the price had progressed geo- 
graphically. 

He burst out laughing, took hold of my 
arm and said, “I suppose I have some- 
thing to be grateful for, at that! Thank 
God, I don’t live in San Francisco!” 

What would this manuscript be worth 
today? Only a few weeks ago I purchased 
a small unpublished poem of Poe’s at the 
rate of $205 a line. If Button Gwinnett’s 
signature sells for $2000 a letter, Poe is 
surely worth far more. 

Another—a unique manuscript which 
came into my possession —is the original of 
Poe’s Epimanes. The author has prefixed 
to the story a letter to the editor of the New 
England Magazine. Poe writes in part: 


I send you an original tale in hope of your 
accepting it for the N. E. Magazine. It is one 
of a number of similar pieces which I have con 
templated publishing under the title ‘‘Eleven 
Tales of the Arabesque.’’ They are supposed 
to be read by the eleven members of a liter: 
club, and are followed by the ren 
company uponeach, . . 





This manuscript, too, is beautifully, 
clearly written, except that the letters are 
very small. It was not until some time 
after I bought it that I discovered one of 
the most tragic sentences I have ever read 
Poe had folded over his manuscript several 
times. There are three tiny words inscribed 
in the lower left corner. One of the greatest 
masters of all time appeals to his editor, 

(Continued on Page 62 
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Weoser no longer are con- 


tent to step from their well 
furnished, tastefully appointed 
homes into a shabby car. When 
they keep social engagements or 

go shopping they want the car 
interior to be as fresh and at- 
tractive as their own living 
rooms and to continue so as 
long as it is in use. 


CA-VEL upholstery, now found 
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in the majority of better closed 
cars, is solving this problem. 
The glowing beauty of its rich 
texture has the rare quality of 
long life undimmed by hard 
usage. The colors are fast, the 
yielding surface always unruf- 
fled. CA-VEL fabrics for motor 
car upholstery are the identical 
velvets of enduring beauty used 


so much by interior decorators 
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Continued from Page 60 
saying desperately, ‘I am poor.’’ These 
few pathetic words are enough to tear at 
the heartstrings of any collector. 

A deadly malady which attacks all col- 
lectors at one stage or another is cata- 
loguitis. Here is a disease which will defy 
science as long as books and their ilk re- 
main to be collected. In the beginning the 
symptoms are not grave. You will quietly 
open your mail one morning to find a pam- 
phlet, perhaps from some local auctioneer, 
enumerating certain books he is offering 
for sale. From time to time other sales 
lists will be sent you, and one day when you 
have started to arrange your desk neatly 
you will be surprised that there are cata- 
logues in nearly every drawer. You quickly 
decide to throw them out. But some- 
thing—the most insidious germ of the dis- 
ease—stays your hand. You have fallen a 
victim, merely in keeping them. 

Then follows what Leigh Hunt, more 
than half a century ago, called ‘‘one of the 
loftiest pleasures of the imagination” 
hours spent with a penci. in hand and 
catalogues scattered about, as you read 
over, memorize and check up the 
names of books and manuscripts you 
would like to buy if you could afford 
it—and sometimes doanyway. Cata- 
loguitis is never a waste of time. Col- 
lectors are rewarded sooner or later 
by an intensive study, especially of 
new catalogues hot from the book- 
seller. It is a great point of vantage 
to secure an advance copy, thus be- 
ing in a position to forestall one’s fel- 
low collectors. For years I have been 
desperately ill with cataloguitis. In- 
deed, I am a hopeless case. I have 
reached a peculiar stage. I even order 
my overcoats made with an extra and 
unusually large pocket. A sort of lit- 
erary marsupial, I carry my young 
and old—catalogues in my pouch, 
never sure into what they may de- 
velop, as I bound from sale to sale. 


Arnold’s Complaint 


I shall never forget the time when 
an English book dealer mailed me a 
catalogue which brought me luck im- 
mediately. Quite daft at the sight of 
it, I studied every item mentioned; 
then my eyes fell upon the listing of 
a Benedict Arnold letter. According 
to the catalogue, this was the letter 
in which Arnold gave for the first 
time a truthful account of his trea- 
son, mentioning the £6000—less than 
$30,000—paid to him by the Brit- 
ish. The letter was listed at only 
thirty pounds. 1 quickly cabled my 
brother Philip, who has a remarka- 
ble and unerring taste for fine things. He 
was in London at the time and was fortu- 
nate enough to secure it for me. 

Arnold wrote rather complainingly to 
Lord North, the English prime minister, as 
follows: 


Your Memoralist, Influenced by Sentiments 
of Loyalty to the King and Attachment to the 
British Constitution, has sacrificed a handsome 
property in America . and at the most 
Eminent hazard of his Life, Co-operated with 
Sir Henry Clinton, Commander in Chief of the 
British Army in America, which will appear by 
his official letters to Lord Sackville. But his 
Intentions and measures being discovered be- 
fore they would be brought to a happy issue, 
which bid fair to put a fortunate end to the War 
in America. He was obliged to fly, and very 

I it fortunately, escaped from the 
d having joined the British Army 





in New Y the Commander in Chief was 
pleased to confer upon him the Rank of Briga 
dier General, which was approved by the 
King. . . . And your Memoralist begs leave 






her to observe that in Consideration of his 





( »s and Services, he has received fron 
ernment only six thousand pounds sterling, one 
thousand pounds of which he has expended in 
raising his Regiment. 

Your Memoralist has not only sacrificed his 
fortune, t rived of Four Hundred and 






Fifty pour ste 


m, which he was 





inds g per Ann 

intitled to receive from Congress, as also a large 
tract of land, and by the decided part which he 
has taken, his Family have been Banished from 
America, and he has sacrificed his prospects for 
providing for them there, which were undoubt- 


edly of equal if not of greater Import: 
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them than his Fortune, which with that of 
others has been given up by the late Adminis- 
tration for the desirable purpose of obtaining 
Peace. 


The next day the London dealer received 
seventeen cabled offers for it. When Mr. 
Henry F. DePuy came into my library in 
New York soon, after, I told him the story 
of the Benedict Arnold letter. One of the 
most generous of men, he asked me to 
place a price on it. I replied frankly that 
the price I paid for it was nothing short of 
ridiculous good fortune; that I believed if 
it were sold at auction in this country it 
would bring at least $1850. He offered to 
buy it from me at that figure, and we im- 
mediately closed the bargain. Three years 
later, when Mr. DePuy held his sale, I was 
pleased to see my judgment verified. The 
Benedict Arnold letter sold for $2850. It is 
now in Mr. Huntington’s collection. 

If you once make a find like this you be- 
come wedded to the reading of catalogues. 
The finest private collection of catalogues 
in the world is in Paris. It is the result of 
the tireless and exhaustive study of my 
friend Seymour de Ricci. He has gathered 
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A Page From the Original Manuscript of 
Mark Twain's Tom Sawyer Abroad 


complete files of auction catalogues dating 
from the seventeenth century, from France, 
Germany and England. Every room of his 
large apartment on the Rue Boissiére is 
filled from floor to ceiling. He has even 
compiled catalogues of catalogues. This 
stupendous work comprises more than 
40,000 items. Commercial pamphlets are 
generally thrown into the wastebasket, but 
I doubt if book catalogues are ever thrown 
away. True collectors guard them as zeal- 
ously as they do their rarest literary finds. 
I like to look back at some of my own and 
note the marked increase of price since 
certain items have left my hands. How I 
would like to buy back many books and 
manuscripts at the prices I sold them for! 
This purchase of the Benedict Arnold 
letter was the beginning of a mad chase for 
American documents and historical papers 
which has become more frantic with the 
roll of years. Although great papers deal- 
ing with the history of England have al- 
ways interested me intensely, those of 
American interest are dearest to my heart. 
It is a great and exciting adventure to col- 
lect noble relics of a country’s past. The 
chase is often more fascinating than the 
wildest exploits of the most experienced 
huntsman; sometimes the bag proves re- 
markable, far beyond one’s hopes and ex- 
pectations. When I first started to collect 
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Americana it did not enjoy its present 
vogue. In the early days you could buy 
amazingly important historical papers for a 
mere song. Nowadays everyone is seeking 
things American, from old New England 
bedsteads to Pennsylvania whisky flasks. 
The spell seems to be on the nation, and 
this craving for Americana is extending to 
every collector. 

The greatest purchase I ever made was 
the original Declaration of Independence. 
It is the sole certified official copy extant, 
with the exception of that famous instru- 
ment now deposited for safekeeping in the 
Library of Congress. It was in 1911, when I 
was attending an afternoon session of the re- 
markable sale of the Robert Hoe collection 
in New York. In the midst of the bidding 
an attendant entered the room saying I was 
wanted at the telephone. It was my brother 
calling from Philadelphia, and his voice 
sounded so excited that I feared he had ill 
news for me. 

A cable had just come from Berlin, he 
said, offering us this certified copy of the 
Declaration of Independence. This copy 
was the one sent to Frederick the Great, 

King of Prussia, in order that the in- 

; dependence of the American colonies 
should be recognized officially in that 
part of the world. It was signed by 
Benjamin Franklin and Silas Deane, 
Commissioners Plenipoten In- 
cluded in the lot was the only signed 
and attested copy of the original 
Articles of Confederation of the 
United States, the first provisional 
government of the colonies. I, too, 
was tremendously impressed, and my 
only question was: Were they au- 
thentic? In reply my brother told 
me they were to be sold by a direct 
descendant of Baron Von Scolen- 
berg, the minister of Frederick the 
Great, and that their authenticity 
was undisputed. 





Three Cornerstones 


Although the price was high, we 
felt that we could not allow manu- 


Ff scripts of such tremendous national 


importance to escape us. Then my 
brother, with his usual business acu 
men, immediately cabled our agent 
to pay the money forthwith. Our 
excitement was intense until we re 
ceived a reply confirming our pur 
Neither my brother nor I 
could sleep until the news was flashed 
over the wires the next morning. We 
did not realize the extent of our good 
fortune, however, 
competitors informed us he had sent 
a special messenger from London to 
Berlin with gold coinage to secure 
this great document. His disappointment 
was terrific when he learned that these pre- 
cious papers had already been sold. 

I do not think the price of $260,000 ex 
cessive for these three great cornerstones 
of our country’s history. 1 
will be beyond the computation of dollars 
What adds a further glamour to this tale is 
that only a few days later someone came to 
our office and offered us the original letter 
arranging for the transfer of Independence 
Hall from the State of Pennsylvania to the 
City of Philadelphia. The transfer of ground 
was for the historic building and the piece 
of land known as Independence Square, on 
which was erected the clock tower that then 
contained the most precious memento of 
our independence—the famous Liberty 

3ell. It gives the purchase price of this 
most hallowed building and ground at only 
$70,000. 

When I think of the historic papers and 
documents, and the great literary manu- 
scripts that have passed through my hands 
into those of our customers, I recall] the 
words from Proverbs xx, 14, which is the 
motto of our house: It is naught, it is 
naught, saith the buyer; but when he hath 
gone his way, then he boasteth. 
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Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Doctor Rosenbach, as told t Avery 
Strakosch. The next will appear in an early issue 
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= supremely luxurious car. It is de- 
signed and built for those favored few who may 
and do demand the comfort and ease of their 
own drawing rooms in motor travel. 


Fast or slow, 
metropolitan congestion, or smoothly annihi- 
lating distance at almost aircraft speed in the 
open, Packard passengers know the luxury of 
truly restful transportation. 
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The graceful beauty of Packard lines, the room 
good taste 


of its upholstery and appointments, the silent 


iness of the car’s interior, the quiet 
ease of motion, and the sense of security which 
comes with tremendous power under sure con- 
trol—all contribute to the mental satisfaction 


and physical repose of the Packard Eight owner. 


Here, the disc riminating man or woman finds 


ideal performance, beauty, distinction and 


comfort perfectly combined. 
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into a black-bearded 
laughed at all this and told her that until she 
could say that she labored eight hours a day 
for at least two years, she had no right even 
to mention the word “‘art.’”” She had ac- 
cepted his challenge. She had tremendous 
vitality and an instinct toward that which 
is veguely She had 
really worked. For three years she had 
gone every morning to her studio at nine 
o'clock and had stayed there until five. 
Oh, of course during that time she had gone 
to Europe for two short trips and had 
journeyed to Bermuda each winter for a 
few weeks, and in the summer when her 
family went to Bar Harbor she accom- 
panied them. Yet her record in actual 
hours was better than any one of her con- 
temporaries who had tried to emulate her 
by painting or acting or writing. 

It was Dell’ Antra, curiously enough, 
who had brought her to the attention of the 
crowd, although he and Ellen were the only 
ones not impressed by her work. He had 
met her at Newport the summer before, and 
she had told him how she longed to meet 
‘people who did things.’’ The phrase natu- 
rally enough suggested Mrs. Bouton, the 
wife of the publisher, to his Latin mind. 
Before Janet had returned to New York 
in November, he had told Mrs. 
much about her that Janet was made the 
guest of honor at the first celebrity’s dinner 
they gave that year. Janet was incredibly 
thrilled. She met on that one evening the 
novelist she most admired, two painters 
asked her to sit for them, Mr. Bouton put 
her on his right at dinner, and before she 
finally left, about midnight, to return to 
her parents’ dull and stereotyped surround- 
ings, a handsome actor whom she often 
applauded across the footlights took her 
into a corner and swore romantieally that 
he was going to divorce his third wife and 
marry her before the end of the year. 

Dell’ Antra had described the evening so 
vividly to Ellen that she felt as if she had 
really seen and heard all these things. 
He had been vastly amused by it. This 
Ellen knew by his manner rather than by 
anything he said. For with all his exterior 
volubility and appearance of easy 
fidences, he never by any chance revealed 
his own emotions. They had met him 
several years ago when he had been in 
America only a short time. Just why he 
had chosen to live here, no one knew. 
There was a persistent story that he had 
fled from Europe because a beautiful royal 
princess had fallen in love with him; this 
was the only story which he had ever taken 
the trouble to der y. Ellen still remembered 
how his blue eyes had blazed with anger 
when some woman had persisted in ques- 
tioning him about it. When people asked 
him why he did not use the title to which 
he had hereditary right, he only laughed. 
“What use is a title to a workingman? | 
am plain Mister Dell’ Antra.”’ Hesaidit with 
an almcst imperceptible rolling of the r’s 
There was a fineness of modeling about 

a quiet dig y 
of manner, even in his gayest moments, 
which confirmed Ellen’s belief that he was 
an aristocrat in the Beyond 
that, she did not care. She liked him 
chiefly because he was so very nice to her 
without appearing to make an effort to be 
nice. Perhapsshe had become self-conscious 
about Jim’s friends, but it seemed to her 
that when these men were attentive to her 
they did it with ostentatious unselfishness, 
the way one entertains relatives from out of 
But Dell’ Antra seemed always to 
seek her out as if she were the only woman 
in the room to whom he cared to talk. Oc- 
casionally they went to concerts together 
ir to an exhibition of pictures. Whatever 
downtown bank 
where he could be reached by telephone, he 


sculptor who had 


called creativeness. 


Souton so 


con- 


: 2 . - 
his oval face, and above all, 





true sense. 


town 


$s position was in the 


seemed always to be free in the afternoons, 
and as he had not the tired business man’s 
habit of dropping in at a club for cocktails, 


one could even count on him for tea. 
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Jim had searcely spoken of him, she now 
realized, until Janet had appeared on the 
horizon. Then all at once he had seemed to 
discover that Dell’ Antra was a foreigner 
and an idler. 

She knew that this sudden criticism was 
due to his unconscious fear that the other 
man shared his interest in the girl. Ellen 
knew intuitively, however, that this was 
not the case. 

She was glad she had asked Dell’ Antra 
to dinner. He had telephoned her to say 
that he was coming out to the Piggotts’ for 
the week-end, and she had invited him 
then, forgetting that Janet would be here. 
How absurd Jim had been, calling him a 
lounge lizard because he drank tea instead 
of cocktails at five o’clock, and could talk 
about the contemporary music and litera- 
ture of half a dozen countries. 

She heard the sound of water running 
into a tub; Jinny must have turned on her 
bath. Yes, it was twenty-five minutes past 
seven. Well, she had not rested much. She 
got up and switched on the lights, then sat 
down at the dressing table in order to 
scrutinize her face. She was always sur- 
prised to see how much younger she looked 
than she felt. Strangely enough, the suffer- 
ing which she had gone through had left no 
obvious marks; her features had become a 
little sharper in outline, perhaps, and her 
mouth was very firm, but her gray eyes still 
looked out with something of that wide- 
eyed inquiring gaze of youth—after all the 
years that youth had been left behind. Her 
light-brown hair was still thick and wavy. 

“Feel better after your Miss 
Ellen?’’ The maid had opened the door 
into the bathroom. ‘“‘Now you just sit 
there and let me try some of this new ‘sage 
cream they say is so fine.”” Her brown 
fingers moved in deft circular strokes on the 


other’s clear skin. ‘‘ This’ll bring the roses 


sleep, 


back, honey.”’ 

She seemed always to cling to the illusion 
that if only she worked hard enough over 
her, some day, by a miracle, her mistress 
would again be eighteen. 

“Oh, there’s a gray hair; right in your 
parting too.’ She seized it firmly and 
pulled it out. ‘“‘Do you ever think about 
having your hair cut, Miss Ellen? Most of 
the young ladies do nowadays.” 

“Oh, that reminds me, Jinny; you'd 
better go over and see if Miss Johnstone 
needs anything.” 

“*T just looked into her room. She ain’t 
come up yet. I don’t know what dress she 
wants to wear or nothing. I suppose she'll 
come tearing up the stairs about the time 
I'm doing your hair, and make me spoil it 
all.’’ Her voice was sulky; she ended, as if 
to herself, ‘“‘ Down there dancin’.”’ 

“That will do, Jinny!”’ Ellen got up; 
she might have been speaking of the termi- 
nation of the massage. “‘ You can put out 
my blue and silver dress and then you'll be 
free to help Miss Johnstone whenever she 
needs you.” 

“You ain’t going to wear that old blue 
and silver again, Miss Ellen?” 

Her mistress laughed. ‘‘Now, Jinny, I 
know you hope to send that dress down to 
your niece in Baltimore, but don’t say it’s 
old.” 
“No, it ain’t that, Miss Ellen. It really 
ain’t. That dress just don’t become you. 
Now, honey, why don’t you wear that nice 
new green; that’s the youngest-looking 
dress you've had for a long time.”’ 

“All right. Then put out the satin 
slippers instead of the silver.” 

At five minutes to eight, when Ellen 
emerged from her room, she heard Jim 
singing at the top of his voice as he splashed 
in the tub. She went down into the huge 
two-storied room which served, English 
fashion, as a hall and living room combined. 
Its most striking features were the two out- 
side staircases which went up, On opposite 
sides, into a balcony which extended around 
the three walls, thus connecting the two 
parts of the second story. This produced a 
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theatrical effect which Ellen always en- 
joyed. The house had been less than half 
its present size when they had bought it, 
but as their needs and income had grown 
they had added to it, and had united the 
two wings by this room. The logs wer 
crackling in the huge fireplace. She sat 
down on the red-leather seat which sur- 
rounded its three sides, then got up to re- 
arrange the tall blue vases which held long 
sprays of apple blossoms, so that their delli- 
cate pink might be seen to better advantage 
against the white plastered wall. She 
turned on an additional lamp in the corner, 
then went on into the dining room to glance 
approvingly at the round dark table with 
its flat silver bowl of yellow daffodils and 
fine doilies of écru lace. This was a charm- 
ing room, she thought, with the fireplace 
of the original farmhouse, built two hundred 
years before, diagonally across one corner. 
The light flickered on the old pewter 
against the soft green-painted walls. The 
lighting was perfect, neither so bright that 
it was confusing nor so subdued that it 
made one sleepy. Men always relaxed in 
this room, and women looked their best. 
As the sharp knife-edged emotion twisted 
her breast again like a physical pain, Ellen 
realized that she had been thinking that 
Janet would look her best in this room. 
She went back across the hall into the 
library at the opposite side. Pierre, the 
white-haired French butler, was putting 
away the dance records which Jim and the 
girl had left piled upon the table. He 
emptied ash trays and straightened the rug 
before he became aware of Fllen’s presence. 
“IT don’t think I can get this room ready 
in time toserve the cocktails here, madam.” 
‘*We can have them in the hall. Only be 
sure to have someone straighten up while 
we're at dinner, so that the gentlemen car 
have coffee here. And put out two card 
tables. I hear a motor now.’ 


She went into the hall as he opened the 


door to admit Tom and Helen Oates. 

‘Are we the first? We were afraid we'd 
be late!” 

The two women kissed each other even 
as Helen slipped off her light evening wrap. 
“How pretty you look in green, Ellen! | 
wish you’d go with me to look at spring 
clothes. I haven’t a thing, my dear!” 

Tom laughed as he shook her 
‘Where's Jim?” 

Without answering directly, Ellen said 
“Do you know what a foreigner declared 
was the most characteristic remark of 
American men? That the first question 
they ask any woman is: ‘Where's your 
husband?’”’ 

Helen broke in, ‘‘ Before I forget it, Ellen, 
I want you and Jim to be sure to save 
dinner, two weeks from Sunday. We're 
having the most marvelous Hindu. He 
has a new religion, my dear; really to hear 
him talk about it you feel you want to go 
back to Nature and live on herbs and nuts 
and wear nothing but grape leaves or what 
ever it is.” 

“Oh,” drawled Ellen. ‘Well, if that’s 
the kind of a new costume you want me to 
help you choose, I don’t think I shall do it.”’ 

Tom shouted, “ You’re the funniest white 
woman in the world, Ellen! I notice you 
never get taken in by these new isms and 
things.” 

Pierre was opening the door again. The 


} i 
hand 


six other guests all seemed to be coming at 
one time. 

“We stopped at Emmy’s for cocktails,” 
they explained more or less in chorus, 

‘That's obvious!’’ Tom answered. They 
all laughed uproariously. 

Emmy Blair and Dorothy Stevens gave 
their wraps to the servant and came over to 
the fire; Hal Stevens and Dan Turner said 
simultaneously to Ellen, ‘‘Where’s Jim?” 

Dell’ Antra bent over and kissed her 
hand. ‘‘ You look very charming tonight.”’ 

“Yep,” said Tom, “I admit their techni 
is better.”’ 

Continued on Page 66 
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\ maid wheeled in a tea cart containing a 
tray of glasses, a frosted silver shaker, and 
i te aviar canapés 

Ellen realized that Dell’ Antra had 


glanced up toward the balcony opposite the 
then looked away with a faint, 
suppressed smile. Following his gaze, she 
from the balcony 
corridor, and she realized that he 
had intended to come down the stairs when 
something occurred to change his mind. 
Then De Antra jumped to his feet and 
went toward the opposite staircase, where 
appeared, in a slim beautiful gown of 
-ock-blue so vivid that it annihilated 
the paler colors of the other women’s. ‘‘She 
ly has a flair for clothes,’’ Ellen 


as the others spoke to her. She 


saw Jim turning back 








certainl} 
thought, 
lized suddenly that Jim must have seen 
starting down these stairs at the 
same moment he had appeared at the top of 
the others, and had been too self-conscious 
to risk making his belated entry simultane- 
ously with hers. A second later he saun- 
one hand in the pocket of his 
nner coat, as if he had been downstairs 
the 





tered in, 


1; 


a 





time. 
“Oh, hello!” he said. 
cocktail for me.”’ 

He shook hands with Emmy and Helen 
and Dorothy and bowed to Janet, “‘I think 
we've met before?” 

Ellen tried not to watch him, but she 
could not take her eyes away from him. He 
had never seemed to her so handsome or so 
young. With the possible 
exception of Dell’ Antra, he was much the 
and fittest of all the men she 
He looked as if without any effort 
ld always be in perfect condition. 


““T hope you've 
left a 


devastat ngly 


straightest 
knew. 


he wou 


She had admired that cool sort of com- 
petence of his from the very moment she 


had first met him, so many years ago, W hen 
in spite of being the rankest outsider who 
chance been taken to an ex- 
; had shown such self- 
possession and such innate aloofness from 
the tr 








had by some 


ciusive yal 


ivialities which impress most people 
that her admiration had gone instinctively 
to him 
Now, partly because she herself was so 
shut off from it all, she liked watching his 
llent game of tennis and the way 
he sat a horse, and she liked the way he 
the black-and-white severity of 
his dinner clothes 
““Doyou knowsomething?” Dell’ Antra’s 
low voice startled her. ‘‘I have just found 
ng about you— something quite 


keen exce 


] 1 . 
looked ir 





looked up into his blue eyes. 





Shall I tell you my discovery? 
It is that after all these many years since 








you are married, you are still in love with 
your own husband! Is it not true?” 
“Tm aid so."’ She sighed before she 
could remember to laugh. 
She got up quickly. “I think Pierre’s 


trying to announce dinner.” 
sliked Dell’ Antra 
she had seated him on her 


For the first time she ¢ 
She was 
left 


sorry 
The moment she turned away from 
nice, safe, phlegmatic Tom Oates, Dell’ 
Antra said 

‘You're furious with me for having said 
that!” 

“Yeu, I She flashed anger. 
“You've no right to go prowling about into 


am!’ into 


one’s secrets. It’s — it’s intellectual house- 
breaking!” 
Then she saw that De Antra had be- 


come rigid; the color had left his face. He 
pene } ps once without speaking: 
re he toward his water goblet with a 


rit] 
OK gnt 


I offer you my most 


imble apologie But I assure you I had 
it ended to be impertinent please 
ease, let me finish. I was inexcusably in- 


lerate, because it was not of you I was 


th ng when -I asked that question. It 
was for myself. It was something I could 
no mger wait to KnOW Now, do ou 
i t i? 
eller ked at him in amazement. His 


e seemed suddenly to have changed. It 
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was longer and more oval than before: he 


looked like a Velasquez portrait in his un- 
ee 


' , 
ness. But his long dark-blue 


natural still 


eyes were regarding her with an emotion 


she could not misunderstand 

“Oh, I am so sorry!” she cried. “I 
didn’t dream ig 

‘I know you did not.” 
up with grave dignity. 


He drew himself 
““And 
never have known if I had not blundered so 
that I was forced to explain.”’ 

“But — but 
He seemed all at once to have changed com- 
pletely; he the man of the 
world whose sophistication had made their 
companionship easy ghtful 
thought of him now as a child whom she 
had hurt. She felt the stinging pain of tears 
at the back of her eyes. 
like better than you.” 
complete sincerity. ‘‘It has meant more to 
me than you will ever k 
friendship.”’ 

She turned away, fearful 
the hubbub of voices the others might detect 
the seriousness of their dialogue. 
membered, with a start of surprise, that 
when she had been a young girl she had 
always felt elated when a man had told her 
that he loved her 
man for whom she cared nothing 
she felt no exaltation of conquest, 
an unutterable sadness. 

The rest of dinner seemed interminable. 
Tom Oates described to her 


you would 


She could not go on. 





was no longer 


and del She 


‘There is no one | 


Her voice expressed 
now, to have your 
lest even above 
She re- 


even though it was a 


But now 


but only 


the 


way in 
which Helen and Mrs. Barton had reacted 
to the Hindoo’s philosophy, which ordi- 


narily would have amused her intensely, 
but tonight her smiles were mechanical. 
She was, however, so skilled in 

that Tom 


her responses. 





the rare art 


of listening detected nothing 
spurious in 

““And they have these elaborate dinners 
beginning with caviar and going on through 


heard Tom 


sten to the old boy te l] 


endless 
“‘while they them 
that the only way to heaven is through a 
diet of herbs and nuts!”’ 

Finally t'\- savory was finished and Ellen 
got up. From the other side of the table 
Jim looked up at her beseechingly. ‘Oh, 
can’t we have coffee 

She down again 
Pierre. Of course he would choose to 
in the dining room 
wouldn’t have to leave 

Then just as she was convinced that she 


courses, she say, 














e 
| 
h 





in here?” 


sat and signaled to 
stay 
that he 


tonight so 


Janet. 


was so tired that she simply couldn't go on 
in this smiling-ins 
Dell’ Antra turned 
the work of that 
painter?” 

All during coffee 
without even pausir 
was so grateful to him that she thought sud- 
denly that this, after all, this 
infinite consideration and kin She 
had never, never, had that from Jim. And 
yet as she glanced just then across the bowl 


incere-hostess fashion, 
to her, “‘ Have you seen 


new woman portrait 


talked 


She 


and liqueurs he 


4 f ra re sponse 


love 


was 


dliness. 


of daffodils and saw his handsomely cut 
profile as he turned for a second away from 
Dorothy, an emotion that 
lled her 


was primitive and fundamental fil 
lea 


being and obliterated for al 
that gratitude and kindliness had anything 
to do with love. 


Janet toward 


| time the ir 


fearful 
to look at her husband lest she should find 
him absorbed in Janet, and yet unable to 
think clearly of anything else. She must, 
she told herself, do something about it. No 
t cost, nd some way 


3ut she could not goon like this 


she must f 


Stranee 


matter what 


of ending this 


mise 





ly enough 


} 


the solution came to her two hours later 





while the others were play 





She had hoped, at first, for two tables of 
bridge, but Jim had overruled this sug- 
gestion. When he was excited and happy 
is anyone could see he was tonight, he pre- 
ferred a game at which he could talk and 
laugh and occasionally run up the betting 


to preposterous amounts, not seeming t 


whether he won or lost, if only the 





care 
stakes were high enoug! 
} eT lid not I she sat ba y i 
nile ! 
1 haze 
terested he to onse e the wa people 
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Helen, for instance, alway) 


ew the jargon; to her the 


played games 
k 


right term was 








much more important than winnir ‘She (| 
plays poker with the same intellectual pre if 
tensions with which she studies philoso Wf 
phy,” Ellen thought. Tom, on the othe 1 ( 
hand, talked in large terms, but bet ver 

cautiously. Janet’s face was an ut ( 


mistakable index of the cards she held; sh I 
time after time. Emmy 


nothing, but she raked in 


lost 
short-fingered little hands as plump as a 


baby’s and equally pred: But from 4} 


itory 





her position behind the pl 
see that it 


was Dell’ Antra who was the 
biggest winner. He kept his chips out y 
sight, and he played with such a casual « 


interested manner that she was astonishe 





to see the steady increase of his red ar 
blue disks He won seldom, but when he 
did the pots were invariably large. Elle i} 
discovered, moreover, that won more 

than anyone else, not only because of these i 

occasional coups, but because ) rare 4 


lost. He dropped out more often than any 

one else, but he did stay he was {; 

usually the 
During the 


when 
victor. 


} 


last hand which they had 





agreed to play, everyone else was gradua y ty 
eliminated except Dell’ Antra and Jin } 
The pile in the center of the green-baizé th 


table grew higher and hi 





more 


and 


her. Jim bet more | 
extravagant] Dell’ Antra } 
t ] 








raised him every time. Finally Jim’s chiy 

had all been exhausted, so he said, “Al } 

right! I'll see you!” ' 
Dell’ Antra put down four aces y} 
‘You weren't taking many chances, were 4 

you?” Jim pushed the pile over to } \\ 

guest ,} 4 
‘Not when you drew two cards,” said cf ' 
od forg it to watch you d ard It w Hi 


layed anyway.” 
Antra turned toward Ellen as they 





ran to 
to settling with the 
“Does it amuse you, this game 


“‘Immensely,” 


banke i} 
an j 


she said. “I 





cially interested in your method, 


is much like life, I think!” , 4 

“Oh! Then perhaps I should not tell you iy 
my st 
know 





cret He smiled 
Well, I learned tl 
American the first time | 


| 
i 
it 
We were a long time i 


anyway 
from a nice old 


came to this country. 








on the boat, so he gave me m esso yh 
Sut always this principle he | eatir A i 
‘It’s not your own hand in itself that is im ae 
portant, but only your hand in comparisor | t 
with the others If you are watchfu you ; 
will discover, before long, how they play \ 
and just how many chances they take ( 
After that it is a question of only one thing 
Either you believe your cards are not so iit 
good as theirs or you believe they are >, 
better If they are not so good, stop at it 
once. If you think them better, bet a ’ 
you have. Never pay to see your op} 
nent’s hand. Raise or quit!’’ 
‘Oh,” said Ellen. ‘Oh! 
By the time the last guest had gone 
was ready to drop with fatigue. It seemed 
incredible that anyone cou 1 look so fre 
and untired as Janet; surely, she ought 
even a child would want to sleep sometime 
But she heard the girl say, as the last car 
drove off, ‘‘I’ve never felt so wide-awake 
Ellen answered, “‘I’m going up. But 
there’s no reason in the world why you ( 
should. When you want your breakfast 
the morning, ring the bell twice and it w H 
be brought to you Good night S } 
turned toward the stair 
When she had reached the landing at the 
top she glanced dowr Jim and tl} 
were sitting on tne re er tt 1 
e, eating sandwiche Che lid t ; 
ne aa 
She went into her room and sed the 
door. She was extraordinarily tired, | 
she was conscious of being able to postpone 
succumbing to the edne of | j 
ifter this t we 
emoved t. Sl 
) lire that sé irt 
lar ir to ( ; 
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count their chips preparatory | 
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SUCCESS 


makes this Announcement Possible 


Stronger than anything we can say, 
the figure of Auburn’s remarkable 
sales increase (far ahead of those for 
the entire industry) confirms the 
judgment of Auburn owners. 


The good will of owners, as a result 
of value received, is the only real 
success. 


With the door of competition open 
wider today than ever, the car itself 
is the passport to public favor. Let 
no one distract your attention from 
that fact. It is irrelevant whether a 
car comes from a large or small fac- 
tory—whether it comes from an 


independent or from a combine. 
What kind of a car it is, however, is 
all important. 


Auburn’s painstaking efforts to 
sincerely build honest, modern, 
merchandise has been abundantly 
rewarded. 

The staunch and growing public 
allegiance to Auburn’s ideals, is re- 
troactive. It comes back to you in 
the form of a better built car. 


In this way we strive to deserve and 
perpetuate our success, to the end 
that you may have the finest auto- 
mobile for the least cost. 


E. * Cord 


























8-77 Sport Sedan, 125 inch wheelbase, 75 miles per hour, $1495 














‘Your Vext Car 
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You can be the world’s shrewdest buyer of furniture 


What gives you this power? A signature. Find it on the underframe 


y 


1 power that you may never have realized, until now. With 
, you can know that your admiration of this charming 

| founded. In a minute, you can confirm its quality, even 
Without hesitancy, you can weigh its worth and 


rs the utmost value possible at its moderate price. 


ilesman’s word that its fabrics are the 
- the silk damask of the chair and 

Clr outside bac ks, the patterned 

‘ir. You can be assured that their 

t soon sag into shapeless discomfort. 

: have carved their delicate details 

, enriched by years of seasoning. And 


- 
re of hardwood, too 


FOR KARPEN FURNITURE 


of each piece, the Karpen nameplate. It tells you of quality in every 
hidden detail that even a connoisseur cannot see. It makes you an 
unsurpassed judge of value on furniture of any price range for the 


living room, library, sun-room and hall. 


A Karpen dealer near you will show you this nameplate on 
the pieces pictured, upholstered just as you see them here. 
He has them now or will get them for you quickly. Write 
for his name and for a booklet, intensely interesting, color- 
fully illustrated, telling the secrets of good furniture, T} 

Glorious Adventure of Home Furnishing (PM). S. Karpen & 
Bros., SO] ae Wabash Ave., C hic ago; 37th and Broadway, 


New York: or 180 New Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


FIND THE NAMEPLATE BEFORE YOU BUY 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
and to tired children who have overstayed 
their bedtime by so many hours that after 
a while their enforced wakefulness produces 
exhilaration. 

“‘Pride!”’ she kept repeating to herself. 
“‘T must have pride!” 

For it was a curious thing that she, whose 
training and family tradition had 
been based so largely upon this emotion, 
should now have to summon it forcibly 
Pride goes before love, she thought. No, 
that was not the quotation. But at any 
rate, she must make pride her handmaiden 
She had never had any pride so far as Jim 
was concerned. Perhaps that had been her 
trouble. Pride and 
under the same roof, she had once thought 
But when one has nothing else in the house 
one must at least have pride. 

It was almost two hours later that Jim 
came up the stairs. He did not move 
quietly, in the manner of a husband going 
to bed long after his wife. Jim came down 
the hall in the cheerful noisy way of a--a 
of a bachelor, Ellen thought resentfully 

Then for the first time in all these years 
of marriage she opened the door of her room 
and suid with wifely sharpness, ‘‘Come in! 
I want to talk to you!” 

Even in the dim light of the hall she 
could see that his expression was one of 
surprise, but not of apology 

“‘Aren’t you asleep yet?’’ He put his 
hand up to conceal a yawn. 
keep my eyes open.” 

Before she could suppress her instinct to 
take care of him, Ellen reached for a pie 
of paper: “I'll leave a note for Jinny and 
tell her not to wake you. She can telephone 
Perkins early in the morning and tell him 
you can’t ride with him.” 

“That'll be fine.”” He sat down on the 
edge of the chaise longue. ‘I don’t know 
what we'd do without Jinny.”’ 

It took all her self-control to go on writ- 
ing the message, for she wanted to say, 
‘“*Yes, and who was it insisted upon keeping 
Jinny? You wanted me to send her home, 
but I wouldn't do it! I'd like to see some 
French maid of the kind you wanted, look- 
ing after you as if you were a baby, I 
She found herself wanting to lose all re- 
straint, all dignity. But habit 
fortunately, stronger than this new desire 
She finished the note, found a long black- 
headed pin, and went 
through the hall and 


early 


love could not stay 


I can hardly 


was, 


“T want you to remember that I’m f 
of you because what I'm going to suggest 


may lead you to suspect something els« 


Her voice was as cool as spring water. He 
was all attention now. She saw that 
eyes were suddenly not hazel, but greer 
which meant that he was ncentrat 


completely 


The words 
of her deep thought, and yet the 


result | 


seemed to come out into the 


that she ittered were the 








oom as il ir 
pelled by some force outside hersel It was 
as if the small slight woman whose blu 
negligee was reflected in the mirror it 
whose face was difficult to see, was only the 
mouthpiece of some tows g, aloof pe 
sonality a barrister plead ng the case of 





an lr ble client 

‘We were both very young when we 
were married. This is sometimes an ad 
vantage and sometimes not At first it 
seems as if, to us, it was. Those early years 


were surely as fine as any 
had. 


and we loved each other. That’s the top of 


two people 





We were poor and we worked hard 
ced 1 


the world. Well, we've had that Not! ng 
can take it from us But life changes 
People cl anye y ou are not the same 
person today as you were when we were 


same. We 
You have 


very distinguished, and natu 


married. Nor am I the 


longer young, or poor 


are no 


become 





terests have developed along nes not the 
same as mine. I] have not been in your 
world nor you in mine. Now it seems to 


me that because I am so fond of you | 


know, better perhaps than you ourself, 
what your needs aré 

She drew a deep breat} His eves were 
fixed upon her ke those of a fascinate l 
child 

“You need,” she said deliberate i 
new wife!’’ 

He sprang to his feet and grasped her b 





thes 
with you 


W hat the devil’s the matter 


oulders 


>o9 


The grip of his hands hurt her, but she 


was glad, because it made it easier for her 
Yes, you do, Jim 
use being melodramatic about it. | 
how you feel about Janet.” 

He winced at this and dropped his hands 
slowly to his sides. He walked over to the 


window and pushed aside the 


to go on There’s no 


KNOW 


curtain to 


into the blackness of the cool 


look out 
spring night. 
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Jane 


married 


on nis 


she had almost f 


the room 


always wit 


third 
She 
his har 
visua 
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irms were 


noutider 


Ww 


personality 





fixed the paper securely 
on the outside of Jim’s 
door. 

When she came back 
he had lighted a ciga- 
rette. She had asked 
him thousands of times 


not to smoke in her 
room. What was the 
use of living in the 


country in order to get 
fresh air if the very 
place you slept in was 
so filled with smoke 
that you couldn't 
breathe? Then 
remembered that she 
had become the proud 
wife. Proud wives did 
not quarrel 

She said with sudden 
directness, “Jim, there’s 
I’m so fond of 


she 


no one 
as you.” 
He looked up from 
his idle contemplation 
of the pink coverlet. 
“Good girl!’’ 
“No, I’m 
She stood with her back 
to the dressing table 
The light shone upon 
Jim’s face, but her own 
was in the shadow. 
“Well, so am I.” 
He looked for an ash 
tray, then flicked his 


serious.”’ 





a 








cigarette into the fire- 
place where it lay smol- 


Beautifully! 
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Why, 





**Tush, Tush, Mr. Osage! Don’t be So Modest! You're Doing 
You Haven't Once Stepped on My Feet!"' 


hem, 
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7 America today is Will Rogers. When it don’t speak to mins 
comes to the spoken word, he is a genuine Dailey rejoined I saw them the \ 
iV] and remarkable humorist; he knows how night, and I don’t blame you 
f to frame his quip so as to make his point If a play does not open ld”’ in Ne ma 
in exactly the right place and time, and he York cold s an expression of the I refe 
| knows how to deliver it so as to wring theater meaning without any prelimina ind mu 
from it its very essence presentation t has been shown for a ( i \ 
Some comedians, though having a sense limited number of performances in som years from 1 A 
of the comic, ve absolut no sense of try-out town near | These prelimina , : ; ‘ 
humor. For them their speeches have to performances nearly esult in a W 
be written in definite and exact terms, and sl ible ~ VI the manager ¢ ( ~ e the { 
if the librettist does not know the technic of and which he charges to production a of writing and v Nora Ba 
writing for a laugh—and as regards the count, exactly as he does the scenery and first pr eye 
stage the technic is so exact as to be almost costumes. If the advertisements and Che third the t John G 
a science--then the revue or musical boards read, to nstance i ymparative 
comedy will be humorless Many of the JOH HELBURNI made namé toa 
funny men of the stage who huge gis rd ‘ vit 
salaries, pay other men with a sense of ' Ma a aa f he ngs to esent 
humor and a knowledge of its correct stage . wri “ag; 625 ents nothing but Americar by Am« . 
promulgation a regulation salary to supply Wit on ele: an author ea holesom¢ 
them with fresh jokes and to build up for nae drama genous to the H 
them the scenes which have fallen flat there is absolutely nothing in the ar already include 
Left to their own resources these comedians nouncements to draw people into the | tr r I 3 W ise 
would flounder hopelessly in a sea of words. theater Fools, The First Year and Seventh Hea 
Lhe ime of the average manage ) He a yuNnce t t ng u 
It Pays to be Funny author means nothing to the ordinary suggestive w ever be presente 
theate er; and as he has never heard of ame. He has one iss of ¢ 
The above is particularly true of mono-_ the play, why should he pay two dollars to and one or When the pu 
logists. When the average playgoer attends see it, when he can go to a movie theater Golden play it knows exa 
a vaudeville theater and sees a man come and see a film in which is one of his favorite going to get —a play that the whole 
out on the stage alone and deliver a speech players, for twenty-five cents? an en together, fron indma t tt ‘ 
which gets a laugh with nearly every line There are two general exceptions to the Polly Maude . 


he thinks what a wit the man must be and aboverule. One is when the cast is headed 
what amusing company he would make by a star whose name has drawing power of A Report Card on Actors 







































Off the stage the man is probably as enter itself, and the other is where the manager 

taining as a rheumatic gravedigger limping has so impressed the public by the hig! Golden, also rt ersa : 

home on a rainy Friday. In all likelihood, standard of his productions that he has be His origina EAT th. ten 2 

every word has been written for him by an come a star also 3 was as an actor, but finding that t i 

author who does not make one-twentiet! preferred Robert Mant 

the salary that the monologist does Great American Managers first love and entered into a violent flirta ; ; » 
It is not the man who makes the base- tion with musical comedy as a writ 

balls that draws the $25,000 a year; it is Of such managers, aside from the pro i \ 

the pitcher who can put the balls over the lucers of musical comedy, there are three Most of this work was done r Chark 

plate. in the United States, and the foremost of B. Dillingham while e Was manage . 
Nat. M. Wills, the famous tramp co-_ theseis David Belasco. Whenever Belasco’s the Hippodrome, New York, and the . 

median, was a monologist of this order,and name heads an advertisement, the manager most popular was the r fe P 

in his day he was the highest-sal i, of the theater is assured of a paying audi- Butterfly, which was the song succ t 

single talking turn on the stage. Hismono-_ ence on his opening night, whether the play year. Later, just to show that he could rice 

logue was the most topical and up to the | has ever been heard of or not. Though some it if necessary, Golden dispensed wit 

minute of his time, and yet many of his may quarrel with his choice of plays, none’ service of a director in the productior 

best laughs were written for him. He had _ can deny that so far as production is cor Seventh Heaven, staged the 4) ms¢ ve IC tion 

not one but two men on his pay roll to cerned Belasco has always kept faith with and did it splendidly 

provide him with new parodies and gags. the public. He has never failed to give It was in connection with Dilling 

To each of these he paid fifty dollars weekly, them of his best. He has never stinted or that the late William McConnell projecte 

and it was greatly due to them, and tothe  shirked. He has been known to put on at one of his most Jus jests, W A 

good sense of Wills in realizing their value _tractions so extravagantly that had every enjoyed more than that manager He ty ; , ‘ 

- S : : = “A JP . pi ‘ : : The highest quality batteries 
to him, that his salary advanced from $200 seat in the theater been sold at every per- started by pea eins anatase, “eung—l tagar Aa ee ever sold at these lower than 
to $1000 a week. formance for an entire season, the pro parts of theaterdom, that D gham wa AS our lowest prices 

I Another such comedian was the late duction would still have been on the debit being compelled to change his name t e ¢ 
ly Charles A. Bigelow—he of the pink pate side of the ledger. When a man goes to a___ Dillinghimer, because the Theatrical 8 —jor your cay 
i and discouraged face. For yearshewasthe Belasco production he is assuredin advance dicate objected to the ham - Vesta lsolator Battery wit 
r chief comedian with Anna Held, and never that he will see the finest cast that can be After the play has had its tryout and it the Patented Isolators th 
were there two more widely contrasted secured, and which has been {1 metropolitan premiere, a is deve . lock the p! tes apart. Mini 
beauties. Not only did a large number of meticulously, and a production nto a success, the manager's ¥ mizes buckling and short cit 
his laughs have to be written for Bigelow perfect as great knowledge and ir © means ove ivan the : 0 teac er 
but in many cases the point of the joke h end an make it is manager calls the company togethe ; — 
to be laboriously explained. Once he | andard, which he has maintained for tells them that exactly how he wv : 
said the line and had got the laugh, he ars, Belasco is entitled to, and played; that theremust be no variatior —jor your radic 
never lost it, for his performance, like his receives, his reward peed,tone or pitch, and that there must i Vesta Radio Battery w 
text that is, his spoken words—was as The second is George M. Cohan, out no interpolatio not even to a Y ur oversize separators and 
precise and unvarying as a proposition in standing genius of the American theater -. yr ar Then the stage manage . size plates-—steadier curt 
Euclid. Nowhere in the world Cohan’s versat ty IS Zlve 1 repor i for pure, notse-tres 
When Willie Collier joined Weber and — surpassed, and I doubt if it is equaled. He — the laying time and the tion. Longer lit 
Fields and matched his wits against Pete is one of the greatest actors on the stage, a i e, a expected t t ' TESTA, we 
Dailey’s, it was a battle royal for the his performance in The Song and Dance presentation a ‘ 
entire season, with neither of them a win Man proved. He is among the most su e to the eal pe ( 
ru ner cessful of playwrights; he never adapt t ‘ ; . 
Once Dailey said, “Willie, I see they've from foreign sources; he never collaborat : ,on | Ana ‘ A VESTA x j \ 
named a cigar after you.” so far as I know he has dramatized only two eads a ita ' , 
‘That's right,” rejoined Collier stories—-The Miracle Man and Seven Key Ou 
| ‘They've named one after me as well,’”” to Baldpate—and he has never been a \ 
ay. continued Dailey cused of plagiarism ‘ 
wa ‘Yes,”’ said Collier; ‘“‘and there is the Coha an excellent stage Peete Oe et tt eee lCMté«S|s#qéeaieeaaieeeneeeee nate 
ay same difference between us on the stage as produces all his own play He writes bot t 
{ there is in the cigars. Mine draws.’ the books and the music for all his mu a 
i When Dailey was on his first starring productions, and he stages them himself 
Ma tour in Champagne Charlie, he met another He dances superbly and can put over a 
Vai comedian, who also was making song. He act, a star both in straight 
Bh starring venture and who was takin and musical pla Where the mar who 
seriously. He asked Dailey if he reaches him in versat ind a yur 
ae the members of his company wher excellence, I do not kn ’ 
Fl them on the street, and Dail ley replied that Still, 1 donot think that Cohan’sstaur 







ne certainly aid es iain O 1ong-ilved ame Wii re y! 
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time, owing to the difference in the quality 
of the audiences. If the time runs con- 
sistently below the standard, the manager 
knows either that the players are speeding 
too much or that they are losing their 
laughs; if it runs above it, he knows that 


they are slowing down or that they are 





nterpolating 
In either case the manager, unknown to 
the actors, sits through the performance 


th his secretary, to whom he gives his 


note 
Next iy a rehearsal is called, with the 
manager in front and the script in the 


hands of the stage manager. The play is 
gone over word for word If the pertorm- 
ance is under time and laughs are being 
missed, the manager calls the players’ at- 
tention to their loss, and demands an ex- 
planation; and if the tempo has become 
hurried, he slows down the players till the 


restored 
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If the playing time is longer than the 
schedule, the manager, aided by his notes, 
corrects the slowed tempo and watches 
hawklike for interpolated words. Suddenly 
he will call ‘*Wait,’’ and then will say, 
“Let us have that speech again, Mr. John- 
son’’; and the actor will repeat, ‘‘Ah, but 
there was no rain yesterday.”’ Turning to 
the stage manager, the manager will ask, 
“The exact line, please,’’ and the stage 
manager will read from the manuscript: 
‘“There was no rain yesterday.’ Then the 
manager will want to know where the “‘ Ah, 
but’ comes from, and a certain type will 
add that if the player thinks he is improving 
on the work of the author he should ask 
him for a share of the royalty. The ‘Ah, 
but”’’ is out. So it goes all through the 
play. 

Sometimes as much as six minutes has 
been added to the playing time of a drama, 


every second of which is due to unconscious 


BREAKING INTO Al NEW GAME 


Continued from Page 21 


the venom out through the fangs into the 
glass dish. The rattlesnake yielded a small 
quantity of white venom, the jararaca a 
much greater amount of yellow poison, 
which crystallized rapidly. On leaving the 
institute we were given a supply of the 
three kinds of serums 

The narrow-gauge railroad on which we 
left Sao Paulo that night runs almost due 
west to the Paraguay River ntil it was 
built, less than fifteen years ago, except by 
a tedious and forbidding overland passage 
the west of Brazil could be reached only by 
Paraguay 


way of Buenos Aires and the 
River. The railroad’s purpose, therefore, 





was strategic rather than commerci 


Missing a Rare Chance 


About 1920, Mr. Cherrie told me, trains 
with dining and sleeping cars made the run 
from Sao Paulo to the railhead at Porto 
Esperanca, 1000 miles, in sixty hours; but 
since the recent revolution, which centered 
n the state of Sao Paulo, trains have been 
operated only by day every other day, and 
t roadbed has been sadly neglected 





‘re was a dining car out of Sao Paulo, 
For sev- 


eral hundred miles farther, we snatched our 


but it was dropped the first day. 


hurried meals at the most primitive station 


hotels. Our meals consisted invariably of 





ean soup, beef, cassava, rice, great 
hunks of guava paste, a little cheese, and 
ee black and bitter as aloes, served in 
small cups half filled with powdered sugar 

Our first stop after leaving Sado Paulo 
was at Bauru, n the heart of the coffee 
il, astraggling frontier towr 
which we reached at noon the next day 
Here the train dropped our cars and went 
on. Wespent two days at the station hotel, 
to the country ten or tifteen miles 
dirt roads, zig- 
herds of mongrel 


vith traces of a hump over the shoulder 


cattle, 





ating zebu blood in tl 


Much of the country was flat, well 


ancest 








Tee land and we had to seek our birds in 


onal uncleared forest tracts 





Karly the next morning we started from 
long we were stopped by 


‘ . 
ved twelve hours, not ar- 





ng at Aracatuba until noon the next 
lay. From Sao Paulo to Aracatubh we had 
yassed through endless miles of cotfee plan- 

ms. From many hilltops within this 
area it is possible to see millions of coffee 
rees. Nearing Aracatuba we skirted the 
of interesting-looking forests, and 
ving there Mr. Cherrie and I drove 
t fifteen miles, dodging cattle and 
the worst of the road’s pitfalls. We left the 
ar at the edge of a dense forest of massive 
trees, towering above an almost impene- 
trable undergr wt h, and followe d one of the 
winding cattle trails into the forest. We 
were fortunate in shooting a considerable 
number of birds, including two kinds of 
woodpeckers, and thrushes, swallows, palm 





tanagers, doves, parrakeets and tinimous 
Our greatest difficulty was to retrieve them 
from the dense underbrush into which they 
fell, and even after a long and careful search 
a great many birds were never found. 

Mr. Cherrie had walked ahead and left 
me to hunt for one of the birds I had shot, 
when glancing up I was startled at seeing 
an animal leisurely descending a tree not 
more than fifty feet distant From its 
movements and general color, as seen 
through the bushes, I took it to be a ma- 
rauding house cat; then, doubting this, | 
ealled to Mr. Cherrie. By the time he 
reached me the animal had disappeared 
I was, however, able to describe it and he 
recognized it at once as a tyra a giant 
weasel-- very rare and a prize coveted by 
any hunter 


to shoot a rare animal! 


I had missed my first chance 


‘Shoot first and yell later,” was Mr 
Cherrie’s brief comment 

The following day the train carried us on 
to the Parana River. This great stream 
divides the states of Sao Paulo and Matto 
Here th 


been under construction for the past ten 





Grosso. is a bridge that has 
years and now lacks only the important 
middle span. At this point the Parana is 
nearly a mile broad, its light-brown waters 
flowing smoothly, but with a rapid current, 
and its surface dotted with floating plant 
Meanwh 


DY car, ontoa tlatboat that is towed across 





masses » the trains are run, ca! 
the river by a steam tug. Five miles be 
yond the Parana, on the Matto Grosso 
side, we stopped for the night at the 


lage of Tres Lagoas 


Paired for Life 


From Tres Lagéas westward we entered 
the great plains of Matto Grosso, wit! 
scattered clumps of scrub timber, but 
densely wooded along the watercourses 
Cattle and much game were visible from 
the train windows. | noticed the giant ant 
eater; the rhea, the South American os 
trich; the seriam, another and more dis- 
tant cousin of the ostrich: many deer and 
myriad birds. We traveled all day and 
stopped for the night at Campo Grande 
Our next objective was Aquidauana, but 
when we arrived the country looked un- 
promising and the town seemed to be a 
military garrison, so our cars were hauled 
back by a freight train to Piraputanga at 
a point where the railroad comes through a 
gap in the San Louiza range of mountains. 
A section foreman’s house was the only 
building at the siding and we lived aboard 
our car beside a turbulent mountain stream 
from which densely wooded banks rose 
sharply. Our cook set up his kitchen tent 
alongside the car, and after the monotony 
of black bean soup, his cooking was a wel- 
come change. 

During our two days at Piraputanga Mr. 
Cherrie and I hunted through the thickets 
and in the forest bordering the river. Our 
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interpolations by the players. It is so easy 
to drop into the habit of saying ‘* Yes, but 
you didn’t send the note”’ instead of ‘‘ But 
you didn’t send the note”’ and to change 
the sentence, “But, Jim, that isn’t what 
you said’’ to ‘‘But, my dear Jim,”’ and so 
on. Every one of the additional words is so 
much dead weight for the play to carry, and 
only those who know their stage realize 
what a handicap six minutes of such weight 
can be 

There is another thing which is realized 
only by those who know their stage, and, in 
fact, only by those who know it well. It is 
that a three-act play should be, in its actual 
playing time, at least eight minutes longer 
than a play of four acts. In the presenta 
tion of a four-act play there are three inter 
missions, but in the playing of a three-act 
play there are only two. 

Editor Note—This is the eighth and last of a 
series of articles by Mr. Broadhurst 


luck with birds was excellent. We got 
many interesting and rare species, among 
them a pair of hyacinth macaws. One day, 
following the river’s winding course, we 
reached a lovely waterfall. An enchanting 
scene met our eyes. Across the river there 
were four macaws in a tree, charming, de- 
spite their raucous voices, for their evident 
love of one another. These birds mate for 
life and the pairs separate only for food and 
at nesting time. They fly in pairs and sit in 
pairs. Their voices were plain above the 
roar of the falls, and in the distance we 
heard the frequent mournful whistle of the 
tinamou. 


A Waterfowl Sanctuary 


The next day's train carried us on to the 
railhead at Porto Esperanca on the Para 
guay River. It was late at night when we 
arrived For miles the tracks had been 
under water and we found the town afloat 
Natives were going to and from their houses 
The night was hot and humid, 
the mosquitoes a curse, and it was a long 


n canoes 


and arduous task to transfer our luggage in 
native canoes and flat-bottom boats to the 
wood-fueled launch with a chatfa a 
double-decked barge 
We got under way about midnight, and the 


ver breeze, cool and refreshing, was a 


lashed to each side 


benediction. The winding stream shone 


ke burnished silver beneath a full moon, 
i the night was hung with stars. The 


y chug-chug of the engines and the cries 











distant night birds were the only sounds 
that broke the stillness. 
The Paraguay River is one of the great 
E 


tributaries of the River Plate. Porto 


peranca is about 1300 miles above its 


mouth at Buenos Aires. Next morning I 
five, as | wanted to sete 


rr. We were in the 


midst of the pantanales, the 


was on deck before 





the sunrise on the 








plains of the Paraguay: vast marshl: 
dotted here and there with islands of trees, 
and mountain ranges dimly outlines t 
distance Crocodiles drowsed, inditferent 
to our passing, and more water birds than 
| had dreamed of made the morning clam 
The gaunt brown 
On the dens 


flowering vines that fringed the overhang 


orous with their cries 
chachalacas led the chorus 
ng banks crested screamers stood like ser 
tinels as they called their weird notes of 
warning and alarm. These birds are easily 
tamed and occupy a privileged position in 
All have spurs on 
the wrist joint of the wing, some single, 
others double spurs. These are sharp and 
formidable and keep the household dogs at 
a respectful distance. This region is one of 
the great natural waterfowl sanctuaries of 
the world. Here are congregated countless 
thousands of cormorants, snake birds, ibis, 
egrets and other waterfowl. The egret 
breeds in great numbers in these vast areas 
of marshland 


every native household 


Continued on Page 77 
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Put this Kelvinator freezing 
unit in your retrigerator 


NY good refrigerator can be 

equipped with Kelvination— 
“coldthatkeeps’—in a few hours’ time. 
You ‘phone the Kelvinator dealer 
nearest you to come out and see what 
you need. He sends Kelvinator to 
your home ready for his expert to 
install. 


° ° + 


Then all the comforts, economy and 
health-giving features of this unsur- 
passed electric refrigeration are yours. 
You can’t imagine how many house- 
hold problems and cares will disappear. 
7 ° - 
Kelvinator is the cold maker from 
the light socket —that dry, constant 
cold between 40 and 50 degrees which 
preserves all food at its best. The Zone 
of Kelvination, which Kelvinator 
automatically provides, is the Zone of 
Health. You never need to worry about 
your refrigerator again. And all at 
a surprisingly low cost to operate. 


7 + ° 





Convenient Monthly Payments 
A reasonable down payment puts 
Kelvination, the oldest domestic elec- 
tric refrigeration, into your home at 
once through Refrigeration Discount 
Corporation Finance Plan. There's 
the freezing unit for your present re- 
trigerator; the new, low-priced Kel- 
vinator “Sealtite’” model; a Cabinet 
Kelvinator from the famous Leonard 
line in every style, finish and price; 
or the de luxe Jewett refrigerator lined 
in solid porcelain. Kelvinator Dealers 
everywhere. Ask the nearest one to 
call, or write us direct for information. 
> ° ° 


If you investigate » you'll Kelvinate. 


“eer Sgr weenie we ~ « 


: 


Kelvinator, 2050 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 
Dwwision of Ele tric Kefr geTation TpoTrat 
Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 1130 Dundas Sr., East 
London, Ontario 


NEW LOW PRICES 
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fhe \uper six Principle 





Custom Built Models 


ROADSTER 
PHAETON 


$14 
$1 

BROUGHAM $1575 
5- PASS SEDAN $17 
SEDAN $18 
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: Nothing Like It 
i in the World 


== 


he In both performance and the principle by which it is _ brakes just as softly and effectively check your spe 

| | accomplished, Hudson is unlike any other car in the ; ” iat 

# | | ; You dart in and through traffic or fly along the open 
ee | world. : " , 

‘ ht} road with carefree ease and outdistance all rivals in an 
The Super-Six principle, now freed to the limit, de- | hour, a day, or a week of travel. 

uy 


livers its power with the smooth flow of an electric 


In motor and chassis, both new, the Hudson Super- 


motor. Throughout, the car is engineered to make 


{) Six reaches new heights of speed, safety, comfort and 
Ah full use of its stream of energy. From motor to rear performance. There is nothing like it in the w 
ti wheels there is perfect balance of all parts. And so the 
+; Super-Six gets under way faster than its rivals, and * 
\ with a total absence of the violent lunge usual to high- a ae ee a ee ee mee ee 
i powered cars. creation of another wonderful car—the Essex Super 
) | des 3 : f ap al ——" y Six—sharing all these advant: ges in comfort, safety, 
i t glides into motion from a standing start. You quality, and surpassing motor efficiency. There are 
i" may travel at any speed and always find untapped five new bodies—entirely new in appearance, beauty 
i4 reserves of power for quick acceleration. Four-wheel smart upholstery and appointment. 
{ 
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“Do you know 
that DUCO, 
whose remark- 
able success in 
the automotive 
industry is so 
familiar to you 


_has been equal- 
ly successful in 
its use by many 
other industries 
— perhaps, even. 


your own? 

















w 
( ‘VER 5,000,000 motorists know the advantages 
of a Duco finish, from first hand experience. But 
the scope of the usefulness of Duco is even greater 
than that: on railway equipment, on machinery 
of many different sorts, for industrial uses in 
many fields, Duco has brought striking economies 














of manufacture, and equally striking benefits in 
maintenance and operation. Of these benefits the 


public is becoming constantly more appreciative. 











I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Chemical 
roducts Division, Parlin, N. J., Detroit, Mich., 


E 
p 
Chicago. Ill, San Francisco, Cal., Everett, Mass., or 
I 


wt Paint and Varnish Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


CThere is only ONE Duco — DU PONT Duco 
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About midday 
Corumba, the 
Brazil, almost 


we 


2 
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reached 


outpost ot 


within 


gunshot 


of the Bolivian boundary, a fron- 


tier community, 
picturesque settlement 


seen in days 


but 


the 


we 


most 


had 


The stucco houses, 


white or cream, were dazzling 
sun 


under the noonday 


town stands 
bluff, down 


the water’s edge. 


a steep 


The 


rocky 


which 
cobbled streets lead directly to 


wide 


Our luggage was put into small 
boats, then loaded into mule carts 


that had been 


water. 


backed 


into the 


The Hotel Galileo, standing 
high up on the bluff overlooking 
destination, 


and offered a cool retreat from 


the river, was 


the broiling sun. 


had stopped 


local movie 


aemonstrative 
ence cheer Bill 


piebald pony. 


Mr. 


Cherrie 
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before, once with Colonel Roose- 
velt. That night we went to the 
highly 


saw a 
Brazilian 
Hart 
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and 
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imes 


1udi- 
his 
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frontier town in a cattle country. 


Lean, swarthy, 


hard-bitten 


men-- Indians and half-breeds 


in fringed leather 


Mr. Cherrie was lucky 
foot wood-burning, double-decked 


aprons 
heavy spurs, walk the streets 


to take us up the river 


moonlight night 
The next day 
stops were for fuel 
and an occasional 
the only signs of human habitation 
we reached at lon 
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the hill our plight 
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At the time of Mr. Cherrie’s first visit here 
there were said to be 170,000 head of cattle 
on the ranch, but the number is now much 
reduced. With every seeming advantage, 
the cattle industry here is not flourishing, 
no doubt because of the great distance 
from the Buenos Aires packing houses. It 
evidently is not feasible to ship cattle down 
the river on the hoof. Refrigeration is im- 
possible, so hides and jerked beef are the 
only marketable products of the ranch. The 
jerked beef is shipped in rough bales and is 
handled as casually as the hides. 

Having had no notice of our coming, 
Mr. Ramsey was two days in organizing 
our caravan. During that time we were 
busy shooting, trapping and fishing. I went 
out daily in a curiara, a dugout canoe, with 
Mr. Cherrie and an Indian paddler. We 
would skirt the dense thickets overhanging 
the banks of the river, from which darted 
many birds of brilliant plumage. We were 
fortunate in adding many new species to 
our collection. One of the oddest birds was 
the jacana that we saw running over the 
lily pads that border the shore, as though 
it were walking on the water. Wherever a 
forest trail broke through to the water’s 
edge we would 
run the sharp- 
nosed canoe 
through the lily 
pads to the bank, 
land and follow 
the trail inland, 
stalking birds 
through a dense 
tangle of under- 
growth into the 
heart of the for- 
est. 

We did no 
bathing in the 
Paraguay -— were 
careful, indeed, 
not even to trail 
a finger overboard 
from the canoe. 
The river is in- 
fested with the 
piranha, the most 
ferocious of all 
fish, it is said. 
They will attack 
without provoca- 
tion and their 
wedge-shaped, razor-edged teeth can rip a 
man’s leg to ribbons. 

The night of our arrival at Descalvados 
I went crocodile jacking in a flat-bottomed 
rowboat, wearing on my head a carbide- 
lantern searchlight strapped to my hat. 
The big eyes of the crocodiles shine at 
night. About ten o'clock we set out across 
the river. Not a sound broke the stillness 
as we approached the dim, shadowy banks 
of the opposite shore. We paddled noise- 
lessly up one of the many winding streams 
flowing into the Paraguay. The banks on 
either side were a mass of the thick lilylike 
camalote, overhung with a dense tangle of 
vines and bushes. Here and there bare 
strips of sand broke the thick line of foliage, 
and on these we saw the glittering twin 
lights of crocodiles’ eyes. They made a per- 
fect target in the darkness. Our bag for the 
night was eight big crocodiles, and we 
wounded three or four others that slipped 
into the water and were lost. 


The Jaguar Hunter 


Early the next day we started inland, 
toward the Bolivian frontier, on horseback. 
Prudencio, an Indian guide who had pre- 
viously hunted with Mr. Cherrie, accom- 
panied us. He is employed on the ranch to 
hunt the predatory jaguar because of its 
destruction of cattle. A full-blooded Indian, 
silent, alert, but of imperturbable counte- 
nance. Only twice did I see his face light 
with emotion --first on greeting Mr. Cher- 
rie on our arrival at Descalvados, and 
second, when I shot and killed the jaguar. 

That day we rode twenty-five miles to- 
ward the Bolivian frontier, making ourcamp 
that night at a prearranged spot. The ox- 
carts with our equipment preceded us by 


Paraguay River 
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the most direct route, while we pursued a 
meandering course across the plains in 
search of game. I had not been on a horse 
in fifteen years and as only once during the 
day did we stop to rest, when we reached 
camp at night I literally fell off my horse, 
paralyzed from the waist down, unable t« 
move. Themen spread out a blanket for me 
and I slept for three hours in the midst of 
the noise and bustle of camp preparations. 


A Fruitless Journey 


Mr. Ramsey slept, by choice, in a ham- 
mock, but I was provided with a tent. It 
was eight by ten and seven feet high at the 
ridge, with a waterproof floor cloth sewed 
to the sides. Adjustable flaps at each end, 
with drop curtains of cheese cloth heavily 
weighted with shot along the bottom edge 
so that they close automatically behind 
one, made it insect-proof and gave perfect 
ventilation. On the side walls of the tent 
are commodious pockets. The tent poles, 
in jointed sections, pack easily. The whole 
tent can be set up or struck in a few min- 
utes. A gasoline lantern, canvas bucket 
and wash basin, a folding cot and folding 
armchair com- 
pleted the outfit. 
Thirty-five years 
in the field had 
taught Mr 
Cherrie, he said, 
the value of a 
comfortable chair 
after a hard day’s 
work. 

The next morn- 
ing I was called 
at five, and Mr 
Cherrie, Pru- 
dencio and I set 
off on our first 
day’s jaguar 
hunt. South 
America is lack 
ing in big game, 
and the jaguar is 
the king of beasts 
onthat continent 
It is a dangerous 


foewhen attacked 





Our Launch Fueling on the and occasionally 


akes the offen- 
Sive against man 

The Descalvados ranch lies in a vast 
grassy, marshy plain, dotted with island 
like forests of big trees towering above 
dense undergrowth, which frequently con- 
The jaguar lurks in 
these thickets by day and leaves them by 
night, traveling far afield in search of its 
prey. It is thoroughly at home in the 
water, frequently swimming the larger 
streams. The crocodile 
diet. 

In this region the jaguar is hunted with 
dogs, and Prudencio’s pack of seven mon- 
grel dogs accompanied us. The leader, 
somewhat bigger than the others, was 
belled, and had a great reputation as a 
jaguar hunter. We rode through the tal 
grass, sometimes horse-high, 


ceals swampy areas 


is a st iple of its 


circling the 


islands of forests, but the dogs picked up no 
jaguar spoor and the only game we saw that 
day was small deer out of range. Termite 
nests eight and ten feet high lifted their 
heads above the tall grass 

Late in the afternoon we gave up the 
jaguar hunt, and riding back through 
forest grove, came upon a group of howling 
monkeys watching us from the tree tops 
These are the largest of Brazilian monkeys 
weighing up to twenty-five or thirty pounds 
In this species the sexes differ in color, the 
male being black, the female a yellowis! 
brown. There is no sound in the tropical 
forest quite so fearsome as the roar of the 
howling monkey. Of these, I shot three 
two males and a female 

The following day we were in the saddle 
again at daybreak, and rode for several 
hours across the plain, circling the jungk 
thickets and at times riding through them 
Often the brambles and thorns were so 
thick that Prudencio had to cut an opening 
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As the Great Limited 
speeds through the night 


A thousand signal lights... a thousand 
unseen human eyes... watch over its 


swift flight. 


"OUR conductor and brakeman, 

sometimes even the engineer and 

fireman of your train—these you see and 
come to know. 


But out in the night that flows by the 
windows of your speeding train, there is 
an army of men you seldom see, watching 
over your swift flight, playing a vital part 
inthe comfortand security of your journey. 

They are everywhere along your route: skilled 
operators in a thousand towers, guiding your 


train through the miles of tracks and switches; 
dispatchers in each divisional headquarters care- 
fully tracing your progress; skilled inspectors 
aw aiting you at every stopping point; track 
walkers, levermen, relief crews. J, 

And aiding them, supplying an additional check 
on human decisions, there ts a system of uncan- 
nily accurate mechanical devices; the largest 
private telephone and telegraph system in the 
world; indication lights of the latest design; auto- 
matic block machinery and signalling apparatus. 


Over two billion dollars have been invested in 
the huge transportation machinery of the Penn- 
sylvania; over 200,000 men, ina thousand different 
And the object of 
it all, the final objective of every man, is to get 
the trains through safely, swiftly, and on time. 


jobs, devote their lives to it. 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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through with is machete Several times 


we found it necessary to dismount and lead 
our horses through the dense underbrush. 

As we skirted the edge of one of these 
thickets Mr. two curas- 
sows, large turkeylike birds, perched on a 
tree. He suggested that I take a shot at 
them. I doubted that I could get them, as 
it was a long shot, but [ dismounted, took 
careful aim—and missed. The birds flew 
screaming into the thicket, and the dogs, 
for lack of anything better to do, followed 
after them. 

I got on my horse again, disgusted with 
my bad shooting, and we prepared to ride 
on. The dogs, deep in the heart of the 
thicket, suddenly gave tongue. Prudencio 
thought that probably they had jumped a 
deer or a puma. We sat listening for a mo- 
ment. Suddenly the baying of the leader 
dog rose above the cries of the pack. The 
two men looked at each other. ‘El tigre,” 
whispered the Indian, and Mr. Cherrie 
nodded in agreement. The horses were 
trembling with excitement and needed no 
urging as we rode full speed into the thicket 
on the trail of the dogs. Threading our 
way between the trees, dodging the low- 
hanging branches, scratched and torn by 
thorns and brambles, deeper and deeper we 
plunged into the underbrush. Finally it 
grew so dense that we had to dismount and 
tether our horses. The trail led straight to 
the edge of aswamp. Prudencio was a little 
ahead, his great knife swinging right and 
left as he cut down the of the 
brambies. On we went. the baying grow- 
ing nearer and nearer, though we could not 
see the dogs in the dense underbrush. Sud- 
denly Prudencio came running back with 
the cry of ‘El tigre! E! tigre!” 
forward a little farther, we saw the jaguar 
standing erect on the branch of a large tree 
about fifteen yards away, tail lashing, every 
fang exposed, eyes blazing, its tawny yellow 


Cherrie noticed 


worst 


Creeping 


| 
} 


mottled coat glistening in the sunlight 


In at the Kill 

The huge cat watched the } 
but it kept a corner of an eye 
circled gingerly round the tree, | 


a spot from which to shoot 

told me to aim for the fore shoul 

careful aim and fired. The jaguar 
} 


convulsively into the air wit 


rage and pain, dropped to the groun 
g dogs, and disappear 

in the underbrush 
“You've your 
Mr. Cherrie; but Prudencio 
head and said reproachfully, ‘‘ Wounded 


jaguar,” 


killed 


SNOOK 


only wounded.” 

‘No, Prudencio,”’ Mr 
which I 
know meant “It 

However, I threw another shell into the 


Cherrie insisted; 
knew 


s dead.” 


‘es muerto enough to 


magazine and we followed in the direction 
the had gone 
The sun was 
at the zenith and the 
swamp steamed like a 
Turkish bath. Fifty 


feet or so farther on we 


jaguar 
tropical 
h 


A 


jaguar ~*~ 

For 
time 
imperturb- 


able face lit with pleas 


came upon the 
lying 


the second and last 


stone-dead. 
Prudencio’s 


ure. We beat ff the 
excited dogs that were 
their pros- 


It was a 
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as 
‘ 
** 
‘ 
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about 
approximate) 
350 pounds 
at weight of 
land the soft 
ol the ground made 
mpractical to drag 
to the tethered 
and we had no 
ve but toskir 
lay. So, w 
; burrowed and 


juitoes stab 
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I sat and watched the men at work. They 
were three hours at the task, and at that 
had not out the head, tail and 
paws. These were left to the expert taxi- 
dermy of Mr. Sanborn. 

Dragged out of the thicket, the hide 
was lashed behind Prudencio’s saddle and 
we rode back to our camp. There was 
great jubilation on ourreturn. I waselated, 
but oh, how weary—too tired to eat, too 
tired to sleep—so I just lay on the ground 
in the shade of a friendly tree and dreamed 
over the day’s adventure. 

It was decided to move our camp farther 

that night Prudencio leading the 
cavalcade, we set off just at sundown and 
rode for hours across the moonlit prairies 
under the pendulant glittering stars. The 
towering gaunt shadows of huge trees rose 
on all sides, and the silence was broken only 
by the mournful cries of night birds, or the 
startling, blood-curdling roar of the howl- 
ing monkeys. Ahead of us was outlined the 
shadowy form of Prudencio, silent, alert, 
sure of his direction and his goal. To me, 
in the darkness, all possible landmarks 
were invisible; but he led us straight to our 
camp site. It was midnight when we ar- 
rived and made camp by the light of our 
gasoline lanterns. I had been in the saddle 
most of the time since dawn. 

Success had whetted our ambition, and 
we hoped to get a male jaguar comparable 
to the female for a museum group, so we 
the saddle again at daybreak next 
I The dogs picked up an occasional 
trail on this and the succeeding days, but 
never again with The jaguar I 
killed was the only one we saw. 

We saw many deer and peccary, and I 
shot one swamp deer, the largest South 
American deer, and one of the special ob- 
jectives of the expedition. Riding through 
the reeds of a shallow marsh, we jumped 
this deer. It proved to be a doe and a fine 
specimen. Again we hoped to get a buck 
that would complete another museum 
group, but, as in the case of the jaguar, we 
Saw 

Next day we rode for several hours with- 
large or small; but 
on the following day, after a fruitless mor 
rd of 


Matto Grosso white-tailed deer. 


skinned 


on 


were in 


morning 


success 


no more 
out sighting any game, 


we came upon a he viado, the 


I shot a 
, the horns in velvet. That eve- 


ing 


1? 
week S$ 


young bu 
ning we rode back to Descalvados, arriy 
| at night Durir 
» had moved in : 
Descalvad 
ial 
our party 
The last day in the field Mr. Sanborn 
shot a giant anteater and captured its baby 
alive. The anteater is a droll animal, with 


every appearance of having been left over 
from another geologic age. The mother was 
nearly as large as a small black bear. Not 
only has it the longest nose in all zodlogy 

tongue that it can project at least two 
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feet beyond this extraordinary snout. Al 
though toothless, awkward-gaited, 
and without protective 
adequately protected. Nature has given it 
a powerful set of claws, especially on the 
front feet, for tearing down ant hills and 
termite nests. When driven to defend it- 
self, it can strike a powerful blow, and if 
once an adversary gets within its grasp its 
powerful claws close down like bands of 
steel. Apparently it lives on a diet ex 
clusively of ants, gathering them i:: with its 
long flexible tongue. 

Mr. Sanborn also brought in a two-weeks- 
old howling monkey. He had shot the 
parents, and the baby fell with its mother, 
tightly clasped to her breast. We carried it 
back alive to Descalvados, but like the in 
fant anteater, captivity killed it, and it died 
on the boat on our way back to Corumba 


slow, 
coloration, it is 


Some Rare Birds 


Our time was growing short and we still 
needed many specimens. The following 
day we started down the river to Corumba, 
here and there collecting new species of 
birds and other game. The most interesting 
thing I shot on this part of the river jour- 
ney was the capybara, the largest rodent 
known to science. It is a sort of giant 
guinea pig, weighing from 150 to 
pounds, is aquatic, and dives like an otter 

The next day we reached the point where 
we had lost our way coming up the rive: 
and though we did not lose the channel this 
time, we were delayed all night, again 
having to plow our way through the can 


lote. On arriving at Corumba, we were busy 


POO 


for two or three days reassembling equip- 
ment and packing specimens for shipment 
This done, we motored to Urucum, twenty 
miles from Corumba, to 
bird life. 
beneath towering mangrove trees, their in 
terlaced branches spread above us like a 
green canopy, through which the sunlight 
filtered in a tracery of light and shade 
During our week's stay here we shot a great 
variety of birds, including 
ant thrushes, 


a region rich in 
Here we lived in native houses set 


toucans, wood 


hewers, ays, 


Mr. Schmidt 


trogons, tana 
and Mr 


reptile 


gers and parrots 
Sanborn had great luck with 
mammais, and they captured sever 
species of bats in the abandoned shafts 
iwanese mine 
ng t ‘or a, we made 


for our departure, packed our 


specimens, assembled our equipment and 
started down the river for Porto Esperanea 
Then Mr 
Schmidt Mr remained a 
Corumba to arrange the 
many months that they were to remain in 
the field. 

We brought back with us to New Yorl 
| the specimens collected up to the tims 
left Corumba 


; of birds, 


ce we traveled back to Sao Paulo 


and Sanborn t 


their yutfit for 


There were 530 spec 
ing some 200 spe- 


Of these, thirty 


represent 
Cles 

les were new 

museum collec 
icluding some 
birds. There 


representative 


very rare 
Was a 
collection of the mam- 
mals and reptiles of the 
region, and 


fish 


about 1000 

Not a member of the 
party had known a 
day ’s illness in the t 


thanks in 


daily from the time we 
left Sao Paulo until our 
return, and to the steri- 


. ‘ 
Stee . ons 
lizing of our 


drinking 
water 

But what of the wan- 
derlust which hit me in 
New York and for which 
this was 
the 
Well, perhaps it 


reasonable to expect a 


ourney sup- 


posed to be cure? 
Is not 
cure i 


one treatment 
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PASTEUR 2 
BLENDED ~ 


Macaroni 
Cheese Timbales 


1% cups milk 
p grated cheese 
»oon Worcestershire 


cooked Macaroni 
es 

icheese in a double 

re cheeseismeltedand 

vended with the milk. 

ure to the eggs which 

ell beaten and the 

Divide the macaroni 

among 6 custard cups an 

the cups with the cheese custard 

mixture 
Set in a pan of hot water and bake NT 


noderate oven until firm { t he 
ce 4 as 4 


ook of KRAFT CHI ESE COMPANY ; General Offices, CHIC AGO 


illustrates 

und contains many 

ind surprisingly de 
lightful dishes 


Address Kraft Cheese Company : 
406 Rush Street, Chicago 











It Slices... . .It Cooks. ... . It Keeps 








it had large gleaming 
indistinct 
every 

! ght and day, is 
kes a hundred forms: 
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abo be- 


pits waste waters at 
did not think 
sea bunyip anywhere 


She 


such things, the sea 
em than any creek 
ew! 
t was clearly not com- 
hed till even her 
tired; till the 
nd a bundle of drift- 
maybe a mat 
from some 


wat 


ves were 


passing 
that 


t were alive 


began to 
But no 
no weedy flipper or 
igain from the silent 
ny mysteries to keep, 

» excellently well 
as she went back to the dead 
t would be wise to share her 
Charles 
uld 


Brothers 


and decided, on 
He would 
did laugh. 


not 


r NeEODLE 


Helen Elizabeth ust passing under 

is this thought slid 

It was suddenly inter- 

ipted. Other people what had she meant 
ay’ What had set her heart jumping 
swiftly as to fuse all thought? 

: sharply. ‘‘ Were 


was 
e wrecked doorway 


hrough her mind 


harles! 
an indefinite 


» struck moveless for her sins, 
stood no stiller than did Helen 
then under the blue shadow of 


The wind breathed through 


lls; bent grass, scraping circles 
ounded hissingly 


Like a thin 
n color, came from far 
strailan magpie 

t,”’ she told her- 


eath run freeina 


y little girl 
made 
Melba 


with any 


new song 


the lay, 


he had thought 
ame from no bird 
luring. She 
» whistled so 
Sea, through 


was to hear 


igle room 


i this ruined 


ompany, and 


iobler tl 
lizabett 
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HELEN OF THE HUNDRED WAVES 


Continued from Page 36 


asleep, supine upon the floor of the bar. 
Without compunction she kicked him, 
lightly but persistently, until he opened his 
She could get no more than a grunt 
out of him; Charles, it appeared, had not 
yet recovered 

With pointed finger set to her pointed 
chin, Elizabeth stood staring at him, think- 
ing hard. Certainly, the half bottle of 
whisky that Charles had brought with 
him the last of his traveling store —was 
not enough to account for this. Had there 
been more that she did not know of? No, 
Charles himself had been cursing the in- 
sufficiency of her provision that very morn- 
ing, hunting the launch vainly for anything 
Then how 

Light as a young cat, she swung herself 
across the bar and bent down to examine 
the tap of the gold-and-green barrel. Noth- 
ing flowed when she turned it back and for- 
ward. But something oozed a single, 
odorous drop that trickled down and fell 
upon the floor. The tap was leaking ever so 
little. 

Charles had been right. There had been 
brandy there; the tiny eak from the tap 
had betrayed it to him, and judging by the 
state he now was in, he had benefited by his 
discovery to the extent of a bottleful at 
least. It was no trifle that sent Charles III 
of Man-o’-War under the table — or the bar 

Helen Elizabeth knew perfectly well that 
he would not tell her anything about it 
when he recovered. She would have to 
puzzle the thing out for herself. Brandy 
in a deserted bar; birds that whistled like 
people bunyips that rose out of the sea 
and looked with glassy eyes Was she 
going mad, or was there something at the 
bottom of all this? Helen Elizabeth had 
the most perfect confidence in her 
sanity under all actual and 
circumstances. The corollary was clear. 
There was something 

Now that she knew, she acted. It was con- 
ceivable that their visit remained unknown 
She had been out for but a minute, Charles 
had been asleep. As for the launch, Helen 
Elizabeth, the fierce currents 
that set about the peninsula — currents al- 
together notable and unusual had taken 
the precaution of anchoring their boat in 
a small deep-water inlet, away from the 
beach. It was visible, certainly, but one 
would have had to go very close to see it. 
Possible then that ‘they’ 
or Charles. As for the bunyip, or whatever 


eyes 


overlooked. 


own 
conceivable 


observing 


had not seen her 
the creature was, it might have nothing to 

She had sailed the sea 
that 
eveT 


do with anything 


often enough to know there were as 


strange fish in it as came out — and 
more 
There was no dealing with Charles. To 
ward sundown she gathered herself a meal 
Nor did she, when 
the warm dark rushed down, light her hur 


ricane lamp 


and ate it without fire 


She spread her bedding in the 
lounge, under the starred mirror, with its 
wordless tale of the roaring days gone by. 
On 


her bac k she lay, and her hands, over her 


There she lay down to rest and watch 


bosom, were clasped upon no girlish treas- 
ure of letter or lock of hs ir, but upon the 
stock of a magazine pistol, with the safety 


catch unfastened. So lie, in dangerous 


ids, those to whom slow waking or fum 
bling touch on the trigger may mean death 
Helen Elizabeth, bred in the world’s wild 
the 


probable character of people who hid them- 


places, was under no de/usion as to 


selves or made rendezvous in ruined hotels 
at the back of nowhere 

The long first half of the night went by. 
Through a rent in the wall she saw the 
splendid jewel of the Southern Cross slip 
down the sky; listened, in the stillness, to 
the scuffle of crabs among coral débris and 
heard the wild dance of night birds upon 
the iron of the roof. It was past twelve 

Helen Elizabeth, watching the break in 
the wall, saw no cloud in the sky. But she 
saw, for five seconds, the jewels of the Cross 


eclipsed by that which was not a cloud 


She closed three fingers round the stock 
of the pistol, and laid a fourth upon the 
trigger. The Cross shone out again —seven 
diamonds, clear —Helen Elizabeth could 
see seven, though you and I and most other 
folks can count but five. She could almost 
see through the dark. She could tell with 
certainty that the shadow which had 
dimmed the stars was not Charles’ shadow, 
and she wondered coldly, “‘Am I to kill a 
man tonight?” 

There was no compunction in her at the 
thought. This girl with the blood of the 
Henrys flaming in her veins had never 
killed; but she felt, perhaps more clearly 
than another might, that for a woman to 
give death was, under some circumstances, 
as natural and blameless as that, under 
others, she should give life. One finger 
steady on the trigger that leashed a stream 
of bullets, she lay still. 

The shadow passed one opening, filled 
the next, and did not pass. It seemed to 
hesitate. Helen Elizabeth reined her 
breathing, almost checked the beats of her 
heart. She could well-nigh have sworn that 
the thing suspected her presence. 

If it did, the suspicion died away. The 
shadow from without to within. 
Darkness on one wall became, from dark- 
ness negative, darkness positive; by that 
only she knew that the prowling creature 
had entered. It was not sight or any other 
of the senses five that told her, presently, 
the thing was beside her, bending down. It 
was a sense beyond the others, as the mys- 
terious ultra-violet rays are beyond the 
range of the visible rainbow. 

‘Don't fire,”’ it told her, even in the in- 
stant that it warned her of a presence other 
than her own. And with her finger actually 
crooking to press the trigger, she slacked, 
obeyed. 

Was she frightened she who had never 
known fear? Did fear paralyze her first, 
then set her blood galloping through her 
veins like an army of wild riders on the 
rush to battle? Was it fear that loosed 
tremendous voltage of some unknown power 
through all her slender body, as a hand 
came swimming through the palpable dark, 
touched her and felt her hair? 

She could not have moved now had fire 
and brimstone raining down from 
heaven. The pistol slipped, rang upon the 
floor. She heard someone call upon the 
name of God, and then she was swept to her 
feet and held so tight in the arms of the 
midnight wanderer that breath and power 
of speech went from her. 


passed 


been 


And she, who had 
been ready to deal death upon the body of a 
man for the mere sin of approaching her, 
clung to this man’s body ~-big and tall and 

as one might 
cling to a spar in the midst of shipwreck. 
Yet when she felt the face bent down to 
hers she struggled free 


towering high above her 


Let me go!”’ she cried under her breath. 
‘Let me go!” 

“It is Elizabeth!” said the other, holding 
to as much of her as he could keep without 
violence. 

The words angered her, 
still under her breath 
might be near them? ‘Have you kissed 
every girl you met in a dark room, ever 
Who did you think it was?” 

He answered 
it was strange how they kept their voices 


and she cried, 
for who knew what 


since? 


her in a fierce whisper 


instinctively down, how they moved with- 
out a sound on the littered floor —‘‘I'’ve 
kissed no one since | knew you; do you 
think a man like me can live starving for- 
ever? Elizabeth, there are some rough cus- 
tomers about; no knowing we'll live till 
morning. Will you die -let me die -with- 
out that?” 

He heard her breathing now. He could 
Heart and 
The man was wise. He 


hear her heart, she was so close. 
breath ran races. 
did not speak 
Presently, through the dark, came a low 
voice, quite steady: “If you will promise 


not to move 


March 3, 1927 


He gave consent in silence. Then a little 
flutter; the near approach of a presence, 
delicately sweet, on the lips of Endymion, 
Diana’s kiss. 

Rob Telford, from whom she had parted 
in anger months before, never in his life did 
a harder thing than he did in keeping still 
then. He knew Helen Elizabeth; he knew 
that to take one fraction of an inch beyond 
the noble ell that she had granted was to 
lose her again, and forever. That know! 
edge gave him strength to hold himself stil! 
keep down eager hands, keep back burning 
lips that longed to teach Diana what a kiss 
might mean. 

‘“*Patience!"’ he thought. ‘‘She’s wort! 
ahundred years’ patience — my goldengir!!"’ 

It was no time for love-making. In short 
cautious whispers each told the other wi 
he —and she - was there. 

“I’m out on my own,’ 
“Sort of special commission 
if I pull it off -big thingif Ido. Something 
going on about Parrot Point; my paper 
picked up a bit of news sent me. 
They're big people, and it will be a big 
thing if I can find out what game is being 
played up here, smuggling, bringing i: 
Chinese — whatever it is. I don’t know any 
thing ~I only suspect. I was out when you 
came; nosing about for clews. When I got 
back, I heard Charles snoring, and so | 
sneaked in, thought I had the beggars thi 
time. It’s God’s mercy I didn’t injure you 
in any way.” 

Typical of Helen Elizabeth's character 
was the fact that she did not then or there 
after tell Rob Telford how near she had 
come to being his slayer. In truth, she did 
not think about the matter. A miss, to her, 
was always as good as a mile; 


breathed Rob 
pay me only 


she cor 
cerned herself with the actual alone. 
did not even ask him whether he had beer 
whistling near the house that afternoon 
She knew. 

They kept watch together for the brief 
rest of the night. In the morning, Telford 
counseled care. It would be best that they 
were not seen beyond the hotel. Thing 
had been happening. He broke off on that 
note; told Helen Elizabeth that she could 
come up and see his hiding place, if she 
liked. 

Not at all deceived, she pretended sim 
plicity, followed him up a rude ladder made 
by breaking off 
corner of a wall, and glanced 


one 


alternate planks in the 


coolly at the 
little ruined bedroom, with its bed of dried 
seat and table, its 


grasses, itS meat cases for 


small store of provisions hung on a shelf 
‘Careful!”’ 
s crumbling. I 


he warned. ** The whole place 


No ome 


ing up here 


had to bridge it 
would suspect anybody of liv 
‘Nobody, she 

ruined 


dazzling sand below 


agreed, peering throug! 


the walls at the blank plains of 
Parrot Point, under 
that morning sun, seemed as bare, as ur 
peopled, as the empty seas beyond 

And yet —if 
young minds was justified —-that 


actly what the place 


the conviction of two keen 
Was eX 
Was not. 
From behind the cover of a broken wall 
the blue 


bunyip?” 


they scanned the rocks, the sand, 
glass sea. “‘Have you seen the 
asked Helen Elizabeth 
“Te.” 
“What do you think of it?”’ 
‘** Dangerous.” 
Her eyes flickered as a c: 


} 
presently. 


it’s eyes flic ker, 
before the steel paw tenses for a blow 

“So you keep secrets!”’ she 

“‘T have none to keep. 
think a beast like that 
isn’t to be trifled with. Don’t go swimming 
about here.”’ She looked at him. “ Eliza 
beth, you simply must keep safe.” 

“*Must!” said. ‘‘Must—-to me!” 
She swung away from him, slipped, lightly 
as a lizard, down the perilous ladder, and he 
was alone on the broken wall, 


Said. 
I tell you that I 


whatever it is 


she 


with the wind 
from the sea blowing over. 
As many another man has asked himself, 
so Rob Telford asked Rob Telford, ‘* Was 
Continued on Page 87 
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new invention 4 years ago 


Today, adopted by 38 motor manufacturers 
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i } F you have a friend with an Alemite 
i Gas-co-lator on his car—ask him 
iF about it. Or, better still, accept our 
" offer of 30 days’ trial on your own car. 


Then you will know why this new device 
has set a new popularity record in the 
automotive industry. 


Three years ago a new invention—today 
j it is standard equipment on most of the 
i leading cars in America. Over 300,000 
{ motorists have individually purchased gnd 
} installed Gas-co-lators on their own cars. 
f 


Engineers and motorists agree that this 
automatic gasoline filter is a practical 
y necessity. To be without it is to cut down 
the efficiency of your engine. 


Impure Gasoline 


Gasoline may be pure enough when it 

enters your tank. Chemical action, how- 
ever, often loosens tiny flakes from the 

lining of yourown tank. Bitsoffibreslough 

: from filling hose. Water condenses from 
Hf the air. Dust seeps in through air vents. 
And let a tiny speck of this dirt or a 
bubble of water lodge in the delicate 
needle valve of your carburetor. Your 
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We now invite you to try a 
! Gas-co-lator on your car 
MI FOR 30 DAYS—AT OUR RISK 


—as a necessity 


s standard equipment by 

PASSENGER CARS 

180 Pierce- Arrow 
K 
Rickenbacker 
Flint 

r automotive manufacturers 


undry Motors Co 


k Company 
ick Company 
ck Corporation 
tors Company 
lder Engineering Company 
Healey Acromarine Bus Co 
n W. Henney & Company 
Ireland Aircraft, Int 
nal Harvester Co 
]. T. Tractor Company 


ie Satie a. Mo ltl me Males 


Internat 


Sy slatil sila 


e-Deyo Motor Truck Co 


» Moller Motor Car Co 
Truck Co. of Wis 


ib Motor Truck Ce 
wart Mot Corporation 
] Mot Truck Company 
Company 
k & Coach Mfg. Co 


Slightly higher io 
Canada and West 
of the Rockies. 


matically every drop of gasoline as you 
drive. The very finest particles of foreign 
matter are caught in a heavy heat-proof 
glass trap bowl. A 10-day collection will 
amaze you. 


A 30-day trial 


To let you see for yourself why leading 
makers of cars regard the Gas-co-lator asa 
necessity we make this offer. Get a Gas-co- 
lator from any dealer. It is easily installed. 
No adjustment. Use it for 30 days. 


Special for Fords, $3.50 


Adapted to new models 
with tank in cowl 


engine coughs and sputters. You use the 
choke. Or adjust your carburetor for a 
richer mixture. This feeds raw gasoline 
into your cylinders. It pits valves. It forms 
carbon. It seeps past pistons to dilute crank 
case oil. Usually this is the beginning of 
burned-out bearings and scored cylinders. 


If you are willing to part with it after this 
trial just return your Gas-co-lator to the 
dealer and full purchase price ($5) will 
be cheerfully refunded. No questions. No 
red tape. You are the sole judge. If you 
think that is a fair offer, write today for 
dealer’s name near you. 


Filtration needed 


That is why engineers were quick to 
recognize and adopt the Gas-co-lator. To 
give greater satisfaction to car owners— 
and eliminate the cause of troubles and 
repair bills. The Gas-co-lator filters auto- 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CoO. 
DIVISION OF STEWART-WARNER 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, I 
Canadian Address 

Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ont 


Filters your gas as you drive 


ALEMITE 


Gas-colator 


© 1926, T. B. M. ¢ 
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Gabriel- 
and Only Gabriel - 


Is a Snubber 


Snubbing 
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NLY in the New Gabriel 
Snubbers will you find the 
true snubbing principle of mul- 
tiple coils, combined with posi- 
tive mechanical means to pre- 
vent pre-loading the car springs. 


Pre-loading means tying down 
automobile springs in a manner 
that restrains their action dur- 
ing a small range of movement 
when they should be entirely 


free and unhampered. One of 


the chief causes of pre-loading 
is the excessive tension of a 
shock absorber. 


Over smooth roads, any device 
that pre-loads the car springs 
will cause them to transmit a 
continuous, unpleasant “jiggle” 
to the passengers. And a large 





percentage of riding is over 
smooth roads where no spring 
control is needed. 


The New Gabriel anti-pre-load- 
ing brake insures against any 
restraint being placed on the 
car springs throughout their ca- 
pacity to absorb small inequal- 
ities of road surface. Springs and 
tires are free to do the work for 
which they were designed. 


Meanwhile Gabriel’s powerful 
brake action lies in wait--ready 
instantly to damp out the vio- 
lent spring recoi! that occurs 
whenever a bump is struck. 


The New Gabriel gives any car 


greater riding comfort over all 
kinds of roads. 


Any of the 3200 Gabriel Snubber Sales and Service 

Stations will install New Gabriel Snubbers with a 

guarantee to refund the price if you are not satisfied 
after 30 days’ trial 





Gabriels attache d qui kiy 
and without alteration 


to any car 
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Nothing better than Upson Board for — cracked ceilings! One man can 


apply the big panels right over the old plaster. 


resto! the old room may be per- 


manently beautified in the attractive paneled effects always favored by decorators. 


UPSONIZE ... it is the modern wa 


| — new rooms for old—of lasting beauty 
at comparatively little cost. 

How much better than unsightly walls and 
ceilings with sprawling cracks. 

Nearly every home has at least one of these 
cracked ceilings— ceilings that are suggestive of 
personal injury or property damage—that ever 
urge humiliating apologies to guests. 

Repairs have been delayed because it is almost 
impossible to patch plaster. Re-plastering means 
irritating muss and dirt. 

A quick way to renew and beautify old rooms 

But there is a quick-and-easy way! Your car- 

on r can apply the big sturdy panels of Upson 
soard right over the old plaster in one-third the 
time of re-plastering, with little confusion. 

Never again need you worry about cracks! 
You have attractive walls or ceilings that are 
vinter-wvarm and summer-cool—equal to the in- 
sulfation of 11 sheets of ordinary building paper. 


Safe walls that even ordinary leaks should not 
injure! Paneled walls which decorators unite in 
saying afford the best background for furniture 
and furnishings! 

Permanent walls, which if properly applied, 
should never warp or bulge or crack. 


$1000 for the best ceilings 
Thousands of ceilings have been reclaimed 
with Upson Board—with gratifying results. We 
want to know more about these fine ceilings —to 
get ideas for new ones. 
We are offering $1000 in cash prizes to get you 


to tell us. Read the contest rules printed on this , 


page. 
Make waste space useful, too 
Just as Upson Board is the nearest-perfect 
material for walls and ceilings, so it is an ideal 
material for reclaiming waste space everywhere. 
Upsonizing the attic will cut your fuel bills 


20% to 30% by stopping the upward flow of 
heat—may add one-quarter more space to your 
house—or provide a comfortable maid’s room, 
playroom or extra bedroom. 

Partitions in the cellar quickly provide a neat 
laundry, cosy workshop for’ Dad or Bill, fruit 
closet, or dust-proof the furnace by enclosing it. 

We will give $1000 in cash prizes for the best 
use of waste space. Read the contest rules now. 


$500 for the most ingenious use 


Upson Board has hundreds of uses in homes, 
schools, stores and factories—for doors, closets, 
furniture backing, wastebaskets, window back- 
grounds, built-in offices, store rooms, sign displays, 
booths and manual training work. 

How do you use it? Perhaps you have a new 
idea, something different. We will give $500 in 
prizes for the eighteen uses which the Contest 
Committee considers to be the most unique and 
useful. Mail the coupon today. 


R I 


¢ last fourteen years, hundreds of millions of fect 


() | THREE CONTESTS 
Contest No. 1. For the photographs and descriptions of actual Upson 
Board ceilings or the plans for proposed Upson Board ceilings which 
the Contest Committee decides harmonize best with the architectural 
design and furnishing of the room, twenty prizes as follows: $400 first 
prize, $250 second prize, $100 third prize, seventeen honorable men- 
tions at $15 each. Total, $1005. 


Board, aside from actual building construction, $150 first prize, $75 
second prize, $50 third prize, fifteen honorable mentions at $15 each. 
Total, $500. 


been sold with less than one complaint to every 
Board has well been called the board of 100 uses 
Many Ups 


{ 


n Board installations have been ex- of il h d fi 
, . . “9 receive the ; 
; many unusual uses of 1 pson Board have a CR ee ee 


extreme. We want to know more about these 4. To receive a prize, photographs or snapshots must be submitted, 


if the work is an actual Upson Board installation. If the entry covers 
plans for an ideal Upson Board installation, a detail plan or sketch 
must besubmitted. Itisalso suggested that each contestant state reasons 
for preference for Upson Board rather than other types of building 
material, although this report has no connection with prize awards. 


cas to pass on to other people who will later Contest No. 2. For the photographs and description of an actual use 


of Upson Board to reclaim waste space, or the plans for a proposed use, 
which in final results are decided to make the most of all possibilities, 
$40 first prize, $250 second prize, $100 third prize, seventeen honor- 
able mentions at $15 each. Total, $1005. 


f hese prizes are offered to encourage people to tell us. 


The contests open March 1, 1927; close midnight, June 
3. Any one may compete except employees of the Upson Company 
I ay be of two kinds: 1. Description and photographs o 


Contest No. 3. For suggestions for the most ingenious uses of Upson 
Board interior, 2, Description and plans for an ideal ™ 


5. All material must be in the hands of the Contest Committee, 
The Upsen Company, Lockport, N. Y., not later than June 1, 1927. 
No papers or photographs can be returned. The right is reserved to 
use any photographs submitted upon payment to the contestant of 
$3 cach. You can identify genuine Upson Board by the blue center 
in each panel edge. 


BOARD 


partitions ... Insulation 


erior. You need not own an Upson Board interior; you 
1y Upson Board. If your entry covers an actual Upson Board 
ch you do not own, simply get the consent of the owner 


la the plan for an ideal Upson Board interiee, you are SOG coupon for 


i the actual installation to win a prize. 


PSON 


helpful booklet 





Tue Upson Company 
307 Upson Pt.. Lockport, ee 

Please send me FREE, booklet giving rules of the 
$2500 Prize Contest, together with Upson Board 


and Upson Fibre-Tile samples and name of nearest 
Upson lumberman. 


NAME 


ADDRESS ge] 
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Continued from Page 82 
night a The 
yrasses, the red-beaked gulls that 


last dream?” rattling bent 
planed 
and swooped above, made no reply 

He heard Elizabeth, down below, talking 
The latter seemed inclined to 
Elizabeth wanted him to stay 
not 
where on the beach; 
dinner and anything he wanted 
whisky or brandy. 
she had, he shouldn't get it 
enough already 

Charles didn’t agree to this 
to anything 


to Charles. 


be restive 


inside the house, show himself any- 


she would bring him 
no, not 
And if 


He had } 


She had none 
ad 
didn’t agree 
but finally consented to stay 


where he had been camping, inside the 
ruined bar. No, he would not go farthe 
inside. If anyone didn’t like that, they 


Helen Elizabeth 
who had hastily followed, 


could lump it. 
it, and Telford 
on the chance of Charles’ giving trouble 
could lump it too. He didn’t ask what the 
devil Telford was doing here not at 
Wouldn’t be decent to 
he supposed he coyld think as much as he 
inked 

And he would thank Telford, if it wasn't 
too much the 
wind from the beach was blowing the sand 
And if Telford had anything 
to do, Charles wouldn’t stand in the 


could lump 


manners aSK but 


door * the 


trouble, to shut 


in his eyes 
else 
way of his doing it. 

They left him, lifting the fallen door into 
its place He seemed disposed to silee} 
again after he had dined. It was near dusk 
by now. The ruined hotel, that all day long 
had seemed strange, pale, romantic, a fairy 
palace deserted, filled with the gold 
and the blue fires of the Arafura Sea, now, 
with nightfall, became on an instant wind- 
haunted, lonesome, palpably a spot away 
out on the end of the map, a place which 
made you realize that there were homes in 


f sun 


the world and that you were a long 
way from any of them 

Neither the girl nor the man, of course, 
spoke of such things. If you have no home, 
the fall of night upon a barren beach is not 
the time or place to mention the fact. You 
talk instead: in w hispers, of the things that 
happen at Thursday Island and t 
who live in Darwin; you smoke a cautious 
cigarette and listen 
dark. 


very 


he people 


and look through the 

One fancies there might have been, after 
all, no story to tell, had not the ingenious 
hunted half the 
night for another liquor cache — and 
lucky. It was two bottles of whisky this 
time, planted under the sand; and the con 
tents of one of the bottles induced 
being very pot-valiant, to go forth beneath 
the late-rising moon and wander down the 


Charles, behind his door, 


peen 


him, 


beach. 

Nobody saw him. Helen Elizabeth and 
Telford had both been drawn to the other 
side of the house by the sound of 
thumping feet, and before they had 
tained the intruder to be merely a wallaby, 


slow 


ascer- 


lolloping along on all four paws, Charles 
was out of sight. 

An hour or two before dawn there swam 
into view, far away at sea, the long pricked 
line of lights that means a steamer. Helen 
Elizabeth, coming down from the upper 
joor to report, met Rob hurrying up from 
below with the same object 

“*She’s from the East,’ 
her breath. 

**Just so,” 


* said the girl under 


answered Rob 
to understand each other 
Among the broken masses « 
they watching. You 
through an arch of fallen beams, the sea 
fires wickering on the beach, the 
the planets poised like tiny moons in the 
low sky; behind the house, the great moon 
slowly sinking— lights, wonderful, inhuman, 
cold, all these, shining on little humans wit} 
indifference and scorn. And behind them, 
far, inaccessible, the winking sparks that 
spoke of life and that carried 
civilization through the wilds 
times when 
feels, in his very blood and bones, the price 
he pays for the key to the world’s wide door 
It may be that 


tnen. 


They seemed 


f th t} 


stood could see, 


lamps of 


kindness, 


There are every wanderer 


these two wanderers fe i 





After a silence, 
‘It’s 


thing illegal being 


Rob 


beaten me so fa 


one can xg 


SS 
1 


well enough what it is Elizabeth nodded 


But how they get it ashore without a boat 


and where they store it I hunted the 
whole hotel before you came n daylight, 
and searched the rocks as well as I could b 
dark. Not atrace. There’s so much wind 
here that the sand blows all over any foot 
steps there might be, and the place is so 
open they could see for miles and miles 
They may know we're here, and may not 
some of them may be here themselves 
and again 

‘They're here one anyhow 

Why?” 

“That brandy 

“What brandy 

She told him ‘I shouldn't have noticed 
it but for Charles,’ she explained Wher 
he’s short of drink, he can smell it as a doy 
smells game. Somebody who didn't trust 


his mates has hidden it there. I suppose 





he wouldn't go away and leave brandy | 
hind him.” 

‘No,” 
dred 


Telford agreed ‘It’s five hur 
reward from the 
added presently 
“Five hundred!" 
“Halves if we catch them 
he dared to put the question. But he had 
seen Elizabeth supping, by herself, that 
night, on a biscuit and a swallow of cold 
tea, and he guessed that her cotton frock 
had cost no more than five shillings. Eliza 
beth, who had so loved the state, the lordly 


Man-o'-War! 


She made no answer; 


government, f 


She caught her breat} 


? scarce 


ways, Ol lost 


only said, “I won 


der why Charles is so quiet 
that 


they went down to 


Together, in the dark was almost 
twilight to them now, 
the shattered barroom and found out why 


Charles was quie Bare was the pale sandy 


tloor, empty the room 


Unmistakable, this 
time, the smell of drink 

Telford threw a quick glance at the girl 
White s own shirt and trou 
sers W That 
moonlight 
o it as a fish melts into 


frock and fh 


re white, less 
Thank 
they would 





more Or Was 


well heaven for the 

meit int 

water 
‘Have 


asked her; but 


your pistol?”’ he had almost 
in biting the 
One didn’t ask Elizabeth 


you 


eeded 


suc 
question in time 


things like that 


The lights of the liner, far away, were 
growing dim If anything had been 
dropped overboard for a boat to pick up, 
the boat must sure be cose inshore Dy 
now Odd that one could not see it. One 
could see a yood deal beneath the sin 
ing moon; black rocks standing up i 


platinum-colored water; bushes, like 
woolly heads,showing out behind the stretch 
On the sand itself 

but Elizabeth was 


Telford, 


of bone-gray sand 
They Saw it together, 

off the 

runs in a hundred-yard sprint, inwardly 


cursing her for her imprudence 


first mark ran as 


one 
who knew 
the thing was not a trap 

It seemed ten minutes it was probably 
she lifted her 


twenty seconds before head 


and said briefly, It's Charles; he’s hurt. 
Please carry him.” 

The newspaper man was young and 
powerful, but it took all his muscle to con 


vey the dead-heavy six-foot length of 
Charles II] into the hotel, Elizabeth follow- 
ing On the lounge floor, in a patch of 
moonlight, they laid him. He moaned a lit 
tle as they felt for injuries; clearly he was 


not dead, but he made no answer to any 
question 

**He’s been stuck ir 
lot,”” whispered Rob 
head.” 


“It was against a rock,’ answered Eliza 


the side, and bied a 


Hit. too fee] his 


bandages torn off 
He must 


beth, already busy wit} 





her underskirt ave struck 





in falling I think the bleeding’s nearly 
over. Pass that under and tie it; that 
finish it. It’s glanced off the ribs; didr 
strike in, thank goodness Did vou 
see anything? 

‘See’? No Did you” 

] thought 1 did out in the wate | 
rose and went down, as if it were taking 


eal 4 i ‘ 
eS } 
Dawr as eu ea ‘ é 
he itehe =» ware he F 
the bushes by 
ght was 4 ‘ r é 
laced ea the ‘ e sf 
Charles. The ere ale 
id eT i vit y 
ere stainme vit ‘ 
If he cou ‘ eathe ‘ 
R I"¢ ‘ 
the t etre r ‘ 
ertain 1 ‘ is ANX 
keep from Hele t He 
er onliv wit! it 
of C haries 
It’s not s ‘ ‘ 
He S inser r ‘ 
ym Los n He 
na fe irs 
ate 4 ry) it ( i 
ne yf I N ‘ . { 
ster knew ‘ ette \ é ‘ 
go off tra ng ‘ is 
want Helen | a mpal n 
{ naries i le * ‘ oOo 
Rot 1 
ale ila yu " et rr 
ye i it 
Behind Parr« Pe trees ra ig? 
and thin, and the red is baked int 
hina ng droug N ed mar 
ould have made anything of su a place 
but Telford was bus} A1st¢ i stat ow! 
é s son, al ¢ id jearned m Dia 
trackers all that there as A It wa 
easy 10 m to see nthe ber ofa ache 
grass . im! 7 a stone ‘ ttle 
extra hardness ere a vas smooth anc 
ard, a whole long tale rit large Farthe 
Inland, thesigns were unmistakable mules 
had passed by, were in the ha of passing 
Back to the neighborhood of the bea 
again he went; again a long ose seal 
ind at last the se et run down 
Rob was in the ve act of parting a mas 
of flowered lantana bus ibove a ewher 
somebody's hand own, silken ip 
ike the hands of princesses in Holbein p 
tures came down upor shouide i! 
somebody's voice said ga Caug ' 
He had not time toin son the hand be 
fore it was gone again, not time to follow 
that amazingly intimate speech with some 
still more intimate reply, before the speake 
had slipped a pace or two away and re 
nto he isual shell of reserve There she 
stood, when ne Vuny en ‘ 
as ever 
Into his mind flashe “d e thoug! 
of Elizabeth’s great nswomal Grlo 
ana, freakis! Kiing the ne fan 
she was alterwards WwW ny t sé oO 
It passed, as He en | abet! Stanadlr 
little way off, remarked cos Charle 
s much bette I've left him with a co 
compress or ea ul the wour 
ooking very we SO yu ve yu 
tne yasSaye | Was ett ire nere n 
be one 
Telford yave il { ome or as 
said, leading the wa Hele r 
followed in silence it noch y 1 
Rob's bac ‘ f ite feature ‘ 
themse es into what mong nools 
might have beer € i face 
It was In eve Na mo ) i St t 
passage. First you slippe vn a few feet 
owering yourself 1 I int ) 
touched botton lhe ed alld 
¢ i} t ny ma ‘ ee where ) 
were int vou fe n ou t 
stand it any lonye waite vt uu Walke 
on great ce i n exact the same 
Wi At the t ast ya ou i! 
roor tX et ! yur c I a most i at 
ipright You tru more matcnes il 
t t \A is ‘ I | 4 ‘ a t i t = a 
smeé g, witl inket or two rolle 
on le and voking t on the 
But what was rea nteresting was ‘ 
I neat re ingula yundle meta é 
apparent vrap] 
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On Shipboard 


Along the modern road to romance... the azure 
Caribbean, the beckoning Mediterranean, the China 


Sea where the deviltries of Asia are hid... . Over 


any glamorous ocean highway the ingredients of your 


pleasure are the same; deck tennis, the swimming 
pool, dancing to the spell of haunting music in the 
tropic night; and in a berth-high trunk in your cabin, 
just the right kind of —DUDs: 

Polo shirts of oxford for deck sports, and of Bond 
Street broadcloth for wear less informal . . . neckties 
of Italian and Swiss crepes, some French, in colors 
as clear as the Gulf Stream’s blue or the green of the 
Atlantic... light-weight woolen socks and golf hose 
in shades and designs that are smartly tranquil... 
handkerchiefs of sheer linen from Belfast and Paris, 
patterned or plain, some with the favored roll-edge. 

For sport-wear or promenade, afloat or ashore, you 
will get these fine things to wear at moderate price 
by stepping into a good store and mentioning the 
name “~ Wilson Brothers.” 

Shirts + Neckwear + Hosiery + Scarfs 


Handkerchiefs + Underwear + Nightwear + Belts 


Suspenders , Garters + Novelties 


WILSON BROTHERS 


Haberdashery 


CHICAGO. NEW TORE. LONBOn. PARIS 
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Continued from Page 87 


and clear of it, in case of coral spears. You them, continually piled and re é 
held your breath and economized your gusts of air, lay the 1e-shadowe now 
troke, using the old, easy breast, and like heay i sand; wl ign the rent 
sweeping upward. You did not let yourself the southeast trade went singing. Here it f 



































think. And aminute passed. And another was cooler r too, from thing at 

minute was eaten into; you knew that by = stabbed with foot-long butche nive I 

the fighting of your heart. And a long way “The matter’s all clear to me except one _ place ‘ 
ahead, you saw a light. or two details,”” went on the newspaper 

Now you put more ginger into your. man, marshaling his points One lr} He wer 
stroke; the thing was to get to the light in place is at the back of Godspeed, and at the ( 
time. But it came no nearer. Andsuddenly same time on the course of the liners fron é 
you remembered, with a sho that set east. Two: There are violent current the cave, ar 
your heart fighting harder than ever, that, that sweep any small obje hore—a " 
in the cavern, the sand and weeds at the small tin box of opium, for example { Not ntently é 
edge had been dry. And then you knew course it is opium), nicely canvased and no _ he 
that it was touch and go. You would have doubt buoyed with air spaces. Three: N wa ff, ar gnale r 
called yourself a fool not to have looked at boats are ever put out, because none are to | aut 
the tide had there been time for that or wanted, and no packages are ever carried t’s the fe 
anything. But there was not, for you were from the sea, day or night, visibly, because goat, imitating bu is R 
well into the third minute now, and there they can be taken right into the bus! mediate thought \ 
was nothing possible to be thought about through the underground passage There a near enoug ‘ 
save the bursting agony at the base of your might be a dozen customs men on the look brute —n 
neck and the light that scarcely grew. out, and they’d see nothing. Four: At He t place cautiou é 

Fathom by fathom, foot by foot, Eliza- considerable intervals, mules come down and f wed her gaz é 
beth fought her way to life. She knew, in into the bush; I saw their traces. Five Green water, mauve 
after days, that only she, and perhaps a It’s only forty miles to Camel Creek Town- moving é 
dozen other swimmers in the world, could” ship, where there’s a big Chinese « ny, of pure er, far beneath the irface 
have done it; for the scour of and means for getting the stuff away all bla ising ‘ ‘ 
vicious and the distance all of over Australia. Six: There’s a cache of point it into a W 
not to speak of the peril due to poisoned liquor in the house; means white man at oking at Nothing. Telford stared t N 
coral spikes above. To turn and go back the head of the gang. Seven: Somebody his eyes—good eye it some i 
even had that appealed to her—would |} making up like a sea monster when he constant reading and writing ed t 
helped nothing. sy the time the gleam had comes out to take the pat kages— ea t ne the sea I 
broadened to a glow and the seaward arch pie; diving glasses, seaweed over his head changed, dazzled, and began t 
lay plain above, she was all and arms; scares all the abos away from complementary shades of red. H 

Under the arch she turned and rose, beat- that part of the coast and prevents their a handkerchief, wiped } is and threw 
ing her way up with hands that had lost all _ telling tales. ht: Charles goes out half envious glar at Hele ibeth, wv ‘ e; 1 
feeling. Fate seemed, at the very last, to stewed, wanders about at the edge of the golden falcon eye never faltered. |] 
have turned on her and defeated her, when water, and something comes out and knifes_ then the daughter of the Pente ts re 
she saw the life-giving light suddenly ob- him. e, save in the é f 
scured. She was past thinking; she fought “Probably that’s happened to tw and wrote 
to it all the same. Something— between three abos, just to warn the rest. Fits like Rob Telf ed again, and the wv 
something black, immense. Eyes—green a puzzle; even the swim into the cave day grew a littl ‘ lhe i e 
eyes. A shining lance—arms—flippers With the tide t, you'd be swept i inything the n ‘ é lhe 
death. easily enoug! d I don’t for a moment were no m} 

You can talk to Helen Elizabeth for half suppose they use it except when it’s neces- about. Instead, there i mething real, t 
an hour if you like, but you will not con- sary to do so. Commonly, they wou red, in the e! f 
vince her that one cannot swim when in- come down from Camel Creek and land I é fa minute the 
ensible. Perhaps the Helen Elizabeths the stuff openly, just swimming out after it together iw the n grow wider, paler 
can. At all events, there was a gap un-_ it as it’s swept in. What do you think of melt at last into th ige Irroundir 
bridged by any consciousness before she that?”’ \ me of t r It seeme t ¢ t t 
found herself paddling, very feebly, on the “Does your paper pay you much?” spot just beneat} ere they were sta ( 
blue surface of the Arafura Sea, with sunin asked Elizabeth, twisting up her hair. ing, se to the underwat ening of the 
her eyes, and air—‘‘God’s glorious oxy- “Pays on results only.” cave itr non ng é 
gen’’—in her lungs at last. “Oh!” was to be seer 

She knew exactly what had happened. “What do you mean by that?” Save t i é 
She had met the true bunyip; by a miracle ““T suppose they don’t need to be rich.” spilled since the beginning of time, seer 
had managed to escape it. There was no She had gone within now—was in the tocry aloud to heaver th fierce, test I 
sign of the crea 1 the water now, not lounge, bending over Charles. ‘He's a lot ng « r, there ! gt f trage 
even a shadow the terror tl } os i The sea ke ¢ 





passed. The shadow was in 
Helen Elizabeth he rself, that supert 
mer who had so nearly swum 
never, for long years was 
the moment of that dre: 


id 
she felt strong and triumph 


nan 


her way back to the hotel 
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conceal her presence or 


No need. The secret was \ 


: : 
had ne Sale 





about five hi 

Dressed again, with ri \ 

loose for drying, she came forth, and m 

on the threshold, a man who seemed half 

out of his mind. Royally she snubbed Rob 
9 


Telford. Alarmed? What for? Did he 


think she couldn’t swim? Seen anything? 


Yes. It hadn't attacked her; it had moved 


out of the way in time; at least, she sup- 





posed so or else she woul be tl 
Size of aman? No, much rr. Yes, she 
was certain. Weapon? What did he mean? 
There was something long, that shone. No, 


not the least like a knife. How silly! 


ere. 








swered Rob coolly. ‘‘Do you want to see 
what I picked up on the edge of deep water 
this morning 


She did not say she wanted to, but he 


pes 
produced it. A knife; butcher-size and 
butcher-keen, with butcher stains upon the 
blade. 

“Does that fit Charles’ wound, or does it 
not?” he asked. 


unmistak 





It does,”’ she allowed, 





































EVOLUTION N 
Movie Two:Gun Man: ‘‘I'it Take a Cream Puff and a Fudge Sundae."' 
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NEW ORLEANS NOTES 


Continued from Page 41 


the rainfall in and around New Orleans has 
always been both large and enthusiastic, a 
startling amount of surplus moisture clung 
around the streets for protracted periods. 

In 1880 the city partially came to life and 
constructed a drainage system theoretically 
designed to pump the surplus water out of 
the great New Orleans bowl and into the 
great world beyond. Unfortunately, there 
wasn't enough to the system; and when a 
good brisk rainfall occurred, the pumping 
machinery had to work at full capacity for 
seventy-two hours before the surface moist- 
ure could be pumped out of sight. Conse- 
quently the mud continued to be sufficiently 
profuse to get on the knees and hips of per- 
sons who exposed themselves carelessly in 
damp weather 


Making a Healtthful City 


It was not until 1896 that the city pulled 
itself together and began to install ade- 
quate pumps and a proper system of under- 
ground canals and drans. An adequate 
pump, in New Orleans parlance, is a pump 
that will inhale a full-sized, water-logged 
cypress tree, roots and all, and hurl it en- 
thusiastically over the levee and out of the 
picture so far as New Orleans is concerned. 

Since 1896 New Orleans has spent $39,- 
000,000 in the building of underground 
drainage canals, sewers, pipe lines and water 
mains; and the working of these contrap- 
tions is so highly developed and so emi- 
nently satisfactory that if a man tosses a 
bucket of water off his back porch at 7:30 
n the morning, it sinks rapidly into a 
sewer, slides at top speed into a drainage 
canal, is snatched out of the canal by a big 
centrifugal pump and shot briskly over the 
levee, passes hastily into Lake Borgne to 
the northeast of New Orleans, and winds 
up in the Gulf of Mexico at 9:30 the same 
thereabouts —which is better 
be made over the same 


evening, or 
time than could 
course by some of the more accomplished 
swimmers of the English Channel. 

All through the mud age in New Orleans 
the water that was used for drinking and 
washing purposes was about as full of Missis- 
sippi River silt as it could be and still be 
A bathtub full of New 
Orleans water looked like an enlarged pan- 
ful of bu:terscotch; and 
a bath in it frequently had to use a 
feather duster or a whisk broom after he 
had dried himself to brush the silt out of 
the pores of his skin. 

It was also said, at that time, that a per- 
son who drank the waters of the Mississippi 
at New Orleans would inevitably return to 
New This 
doubtless arose from the fact that when a 
person who was unused to it took a few 
drinks of Mississippi water the mud got 
into his system to such an extent that he 


had to come back to a New Orleans 


classed as water. 


the person who 


took 


Orleans again. observation 


usually 
doctor to have his pipes cleaned out 
be de-mudded, as night say 
New Orleans doctors were the only ones 
that had a fairly comprehensive under- 
standing of Mississippi River mud 
used internally. 

The filtration plant, however, took the 
mud out of the water. It became as clear 
as crystal and as pure as the driven snow 
so pure, in fact, that race-track followers 
bottled it and dispensed it to saps and 
boobs as mineral water 

So the Orleaneans, having freed their 
feet from the mud, looked around to see 
what else was needed, and promptly de- 
voted $11,000,000 to exterminating the rat, 
‘arrier of bubonic plague, and the mosquito, 
purveyor of malaria and yellow fever. 

The rat is gone, as is the bubonic plague. 
Occasionally one sees a mosquito in New 
Orleans, but it is a pale and lonely creature, 
and is usually hastening somewhere with a 
harried and hunted look. Malaria and yel- 
low fever are permanently among the miss- 
ing. New Orleans has become one of the 
most healthful cities in America. Its yearly 


or to 


one since 


when 


death rate used to be up around 90 and 100 
to the 1000. Now it is 14 tothe 1000, which 
gives the Orleaneans as good a chance to 
beat the life-insurance companies as they 
would have in almost any place in the 
world. 

The speed with which New Orleans and 
the surrounding territory removed the mud 
from trousers and coat tails has never been 
equaled since Noah’s remarkable experi- 
ence on Mt. Ararat. In 1920 the roads of 
Louisiana--and the side streets of New 
Orleans also—-were such masses of sticky 
mud that any person who was unfortunate 
enough to have to walk in them considered 
himself fortunate if the mud didn’t pull off 
his shoes, stockings, garters, trousers and 
even a couple of his smaller and weaker 
Some of the side streets of New Or- 
leans are still in this condition; but the 
roads outside of New Orleans have been so 
improved, starting as recently as 1922, that 
localities which, in 1920, were regarded as 
being more out ef the way than Warsaw, 
Constantinople or Angora are now as easy 
to reach as the corner drug store. 

Thus it has become possible for the 
North Louisianians to come down south 
and for themselves that the South 
Louisianians don’t have horns and barbed 
tails, as they had always heard; and simi- 
larly, it is an easy matter for the South 
Louisianian to run up north and discover 
for himself that the North Louisianian, 
contrary to reports current in South 
Louisiana, is an ordinary human being 
with no particular desire to interfere with a 
person who wants to have a good time or to 
lynch the individual who believes in the 
theories advanced by Charles Darwin. 

A large part of the credit for this pleasing 
state of affairs belongs to the able and pro- 
John “M. Parker, governor of 
Louisiana from 1920 to 1924. He gave the 
state decent roads by the imposition of a 
severance tax, out of whose proceeds the 
State Highway Commission draws an 
annual fund of approximately $10,000,000 
for road building and maintenance. 

The severance tax takes for the state of 
Louisiana 3 per cent of all natural resources 
that are severed from the state—of such 
things as lumber, sulphur, salt, oil, gas, furs, 
and as a result of it, one 
of these days, Louisiana expects to retire 
her state debt and build up the greatest 
agricultural college in the world at Baton 
Rouge and develop the finest system of 
roads that can be found anywhere in the 
South, and generally make herself into a 
state that will cause the eyes of the North- 
ern visitor to pop out on his cheeks with 
amazement and incredulity 
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Common Sense in Conservation 


The years that Louisiana spent in the 
mud seem to have resulted in some highly 
beneficial and pregnant meditation; for she 
seems to be one of the few states in the 
Union that have been able toapply common 
It might be re- 
marked in passing that Louisiana’s Sever- 
ance Tax Act was written by Standard Oil 
attorneys, so that the state might not be 
accused of unfairness toward the so-called 
moneyed interests. In this there may or 
may not be a tip for other states that may 
wish to impose a severance tax without 
causing too much anguish to the corpora- 
tions that will have to pay most of it. 

A few years ago that short but beautiful 
strip of Mississippi coast along the Gulf 
of Mexico, on which the towns and cities of 
Bay St. Louis, Pass Christian, Biloxi, Gulf- 
port and Pascagoula are located, was far 
removed, so far as roadways were con- 
cerned, from New Orleans and the rest of 
the country. Anybody who wished to go by 
automobile from New Orleans to 
Christian was usually advised to carry a 
mule in the tonneau so that the automobile 
could be hauled out of the mud with a mini- 
mum of fuss and exertion; and, if he was 


sense to conservation. 


Pass 
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wise, he allowed two or three days for the 
journey. 

Today, what with the joint road-building 
and bridge-building activities of Louisiana 
and Mississippi, the Mississippi Gulf coast 
has become a suburb of New Orleans. The 
most luxurious of modern hotels are shoot- 
ing up all over the place, golf links are 
springing into existence behind every penin 
sula, property values have ascended mag 
nificently, and real estate operators are 
engaged in the popular Southern sport of 
selling real estate to one another at steadily 
increasing prices. 

The activities along the Mississippi Gulf 
coast are somewhat surprising to the North 
ern visitor who has developed in his inner 
consciousness the theory that the South is 
lazy, dilatory and backward, and that all 
ideas for the perpetuation of civic beauty 
are purely Northern products. 
surprising because they jolt the Northerner 
into a realization that it takes a languorous 
and sleepy state like Mississippi to save the 
scenic birthrights that such theoretically 
progressive states as Massachusetts and 
New York and Maine throw cynically 
away, and to protect its residents and its 
visitors against the structural indecencies 
and the landscape mutilation that are 
gayly permitted by the majority of New 
England towns and summer resorts. 


They are 


A Place for Everything 


The towns and cities of the Mississippi 
coast, instead of drawing us far apart from 
one another as possible, and then blowing 
their own horns with all possible violence, 
recently banded together in what is known 
as the Mississippi Coast Club to promote 
the welfare of the whole region, which is 
only some sixty miles long and some ten 
miles wide. The first move of the Missis 
sippi Coast Club was to get the Mississippi 
Legislature to pass bills authorizing the 
coast cities and counties to adopt com- 
prehensive regional planning and = zon- 
ing regulations ‘‘for the protection and 
enhancement of property values, improve 
ment of living conditions and the preserva 
tion of the attractions of the 
Mississippi Gulf coast.”’ 

By the adoption of this plan, by means 
of which the entire region — parks, streets 
subdivisions and water front —is subject to 
the control of capable city planners and 


scenic 


landscape architects, the growth of the 
entire coast, instead of being haphazard, 
unwieldy, top-heavy, ephemeral and ugly, 
is almost certain to be sound, orderly, well 
balanced, permanent and beautiful. 

The Gulf coast communities argue — and 
there are countless proud and conservative 
Northern towns and resorts that can well 
afford to cock their ears attentively to thes« 
remarks from the so-called backward and 
languorous South—-that the foremost func 
tion of city planning, zoning and regional 
planning is to arrange a city and its pur 
lieus so that its citizens can live and do 
business there with a maximum of comfort 
and a minimum of expense. 

‘*Planning,’’ declare the Gulf coasters, 
“is not simply a city-beautiful fad; it is 
sound economics. It is concerned prima- 
rily with use and incidentally with beauty. 
However, in providing useful improve- 
ments in a city, it will be found that utility 
and beauty are virtually inseparable. 

‘Zoning is an exercise of the police power 
of the state, which has an inherent right to 
pass laws in the interest of public health, 
safety, convenience and welfare. It stabi- 
lizes construction and property values. 
Most of all, it conserves the future. It aims 
to determine the most appropriate use for 
property and seeks to prevent blighted 
areas which result from the encroachment 
of buildings or enterprises out of harmony 
with the surrounding territory.” 

The Mississippi Gulf coast is a bland and 
pleasant country whose cool summer 

Continued on Page 95 
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tells you how to apply 
the Sinctair Law of 


LuspricaTion to your 
OWN CHAY.\:s commonsense! The more 


miles your car is driven, the 
more wear there is in the cylinders. That space 
between the piston and cylinder wall gradually 
wears larger as the piston travels up and down, 
mile after mile! Your motor oil should fi// and 
seal that space! And it stands to reason that as 
this space increases, the body of the oil must 
be increased, to seal the compression and 
prevent the power from blowing by. 


The conclusion is obvious—and sound. 
When you buy motor oil, look first at your 
speedometer —/et it indicate, by the mileage, 
the degree of wear in your cylinders—and how 
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heavy must be the oil to fit that degree of 
wear and seal the pistons. 


That is the way the Sinclair Law of Lu- 
brication operates. That is the principle on 
which Sinclair Opaline Motor Oil is made, 
sold and applied. When you buy Opaline, 
you get not merely an oil of the finest quality 


—you get correct lubrication! 


Oil your engine with Opaline according 
to its speedometer reading —you get piston 
seal, which means greater security and econ- 
omy of operation, increased compression 
and power, more mileage from gasoline, less 
dilution and sludge, less carbon trouble, less 
wear and lower repair bills—with general 
increased pleasure and satisfaction in driv- 
ing. Furthermore, besides giving you all 
these benefits of piston seal, Opaline cushions 
the bearings and all moving parts in the en- 
gine, thereby reducing the noise of operation. 
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: Iwo factors assure you absolutely correct 
\"" lubrication from Opaline Motor Oil. 
: ‘ 
r) One is its unvarying high quality, uni- 
i, ro. ; 
i formly sustained because Sinclair produces, 
‘4 : - . . 
transports, manufactures and distributes, 
\ : Bo 
; from the crude oil in the well to products 
F of quality in your car. 
ny | « é 
¥ The other factor is the exacting care with 
‘dl which its different grades, from lightest to 
iM heaviest, are made, sold and applied —in this 
exclusive manner—/o fit the degree of wear in 
your engine as indicated by your mileage ! 
4 Ask any Authorized Sinclair Dealer—he 
4 
will be pleased to tell you how your car can 
be made to produce all the power and a// the 
‘a smoothness in its engine. 
! aan oer 7 
SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, In« 
X cAlso Makers of Sinclair Gasoline and H-C Gasoline 
j New York ~ Detroit Chicago Omaha 
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tell the Dealer your mileage 
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—he will give you the right 
grade of OPALINE MOTOR 
OIL as shown on the Sinclair 
Recommendation Index 
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Chrysler Model 
Hiumbers Mean 
Miles perHour 


CVWith all OtherFours 


Line up the other four-cylinder 
cars of large production and the 
Chrysler “50” in your own mind— 





‘ COUPE f 
“, ROADSTER 
q (Rumble Seat Extra) 


*780 


as you see them every day on the 
street—the superiority of the Chry- 
sler “50” will be perfectly obvious. 


Its full size, family roominess, beauty 
of body and luxury of lustre-velvet 
upholstery; its power, speed of 50 
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Continued from Page 90 

breezes and oak-shaded streets have long 
had an irresistible attraction for the people 
of New Orleans. Enormous live oaks and 
towering magnolia trees grow down to the 
edge of the placid Gulf, where countless 
numbers of muscular game fish wait pa 
tiently for fishermen to lure them from 
their native element. The person who 
descends from the train at Bay St. Louis 
will usually find one or two gentlemen of 
color dispensing bunches of young and 
tender speckled trout, better known to 
Northerners as weakfish, to returning home 
owners at thirty-five cents the bunct 

All along the water front at such ancient 
settlements as Bay St. Louis, Pass Chris 
tian and Biloxi the landing place of Iber- 
ville in 1699 there are beautiful summer 
residences built long before the Civil War 
The architecture of these ancient homes 
is eminently fitted to the climate of the 
Gulf coast. The architects know the value 
of the old houses; but the architects claim 
to be helpless because their clients prefer 
something snappier, something jazzier, 
something more Northern, like a_ nifty 
bungalow with seventy-two yards of trellis, 
two wire arches, four kinds of paint and 


some stained glass over the front door 





Pursued by Hospitality 


None the less, it is a country that takes 
the eye. Unsightly telegraph poles are rap- 
dly being eliminated; broad boulevards 
parallel the new sea walls that are intended 
to block any wandering hurricane that 
might stumble into this hitherto hurricane- 
ess section; residents speak, in soft and 
respectful Southern accents, of water-front 
property that was selling for thirteen dol 
ars a front foot in December of 1924, and 
had risen to an asking price of $250 a front 
foot in November of 1926; ladies of color 
wander the sunny streets of the old towns, 
gnawing contemplatively at wands of 
sugar cane; guides point out the house 
once occupied by Woodrow Wilson, and 
the spot where Paddy Ryan and Jake 
Kilrain fought seventy rounds or so wit 
their gnarled and brine-toughened fists, 
and the home of Jefferson Davis, and var 
ous other spots made famous by contact 
with persons of eminence 

Hospitable Southerners pass the time 
of day. “‘Where you going to be a montt 
* they ask. ‘We'd cer 
tainly be proud to send you some of the 





from now, suh? 


est eatin’ oranges you ever threw a Ip 
rvver. Yes, suh! You let us know and we'll 
fy 


don’t say they're the best oranges you eve! 


end you some Satsuma oranges, and 


ol 
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hewed on, we'll eat the box we shipped ‘em 
n. Yes, suh!”’ 

Away from the water, one passes throug! 
extensive groves of pecan trees, as one does 
n many parts of Louisiana. But the coun 
try around the Gulf coast originated the 
finest of the pecans. Yes, suh! The home 
of the paper-shelled pecan was Pascagoula. 
The Success pecan, and the great Schley 
pecan, that brings a dollar a pound on the 
market fine nuts if there ever were any, 
suh! they came from Pascagoula 

Twelve-year-old pecan groves, running 





sixteen trees to the acre, sell for $750 an 
acre. From such a grove one is supposed 
to get fifty pounds of nuts to the tree. The 
yearly upkeep per acre is between twenty 
five and thirty dollars. In Mississippi they 
are willing to admit that there may be ons 
‘rop failure every five years. Even a New 
Orleans booster grows faintly enthusiastic 
over the investment possibilities in a Mis 
sissippi or Louisiana pecan grove 

In addition to pecans and the house ir 
which Longfellow wrote a number of poems, 
Pascagoula has a singing river; but the res 
dents of the Gulf coast, whose boosterism 
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is leavened by the same detached spirit e received one 

that characterizes New Orleans boosting,  tior New Orleans d y the 

are very hazy about the singing. People ears that Messrs. Zazer Ran , 
have heard it sing yes, suh! But one had. Yet there monument ‘ 
informants have never beer fortunate f then and t seems t me th t 
enougt to hear it ney lo not now vould be i prett t? 


whether it sir 


ib 





tenor. They do not know whether it dos 
its most mellifluous singing ir immer or 
winter, or at high or low tide, or in the day 
time or the nighttime gut one cana rd 
the time to study the singing of the Pa 


cagoula River on a warm and sunny winter 


day, whether the river sings or not; for the 
temperature of the Gulf coast in winter 
like that of Maine in September and O 
tober, and the air is sufficient y stim ilating 


to give anyone an interest In almost an\ 


at all, sul Yes, sul 





There seems to be a certain stin 
quality to the air that hangs over mar 
sections of the Gull states Certainly the 
residents of New Orleans must 


access to some sort of stimulant 





mud age in order to keep on living in spite 
of old Mr. Mississippi, and the insects and 
the mud and the yellow fever and the 
bubonic plague and the setbacks of the 
Civil War and all their other tribulations 


e real stimulation came after the mud 





had been conquered, however. The less 
mud, seemingly, the more stimulation and 
the more willingness to embark on large 
adventures--a discovery that is freely 
offered to scientists for their consideration 
and investigation 

Now that the mud has been eliminated 
an Orleanean will tackle almost any sort of 
proposition with superb confidence One 
noon | encountered an engineer who had a 
scheme for bridging the Mississippi River, 
and is on the verge of start ng work on it 
Instead of a bridge with a normal sloping 


t 
approach, this bridge had approaches like 


rigantic corkscrews, One wili run his auto 
mobile onto the bottom of the corkscrew store } ms trom a ver the world set 
and corkscrew his way up tothe top, where = exhibits, and buyers come from all over the 
he will level off and cross the river at sucha world to 100K over the samples and order a 
height that steamships, warships and other cordingly. The Leipsic Fair, in German) 
craft can churn the surface of the Mississipp is asomewhat similar proposition, with cet 
directly beneath him without being hin- turies of experience behind it Dut it rur 
dered or delayed by the bridge’s existence for only a comparatively short time ea 
year. The New Orleans Trade Exhibition 
In Memoriam permanent proposition, and one that 
s calculated to make the Leipsic Fa 
Having reached the other side, he will li in the iong run, not only because ot it 


corkscrew his way down to the ground proximity to South and Central Americar 











again. Incidentally, it should be remarked buyers but also because of the strong de 
that the span of such a bridge would be no re of merchants of all nations to take 
longer th the great Bear Mountair long ocear etoanice w m sé t 
Bridge, so that it would be entirely feasible the world during the winter months 
It might also, in its design, stand as a Although the boosters of New Orlear 
monument to those tw imented New i ng icky ind reticent 
Orleans institutions that will always he their boosting, one oecasiona runs a 
associated in the minds of the yeneral pub an amateu pre agent wt nas near 
lic with corkscrews and headache powders mastered | ibject. Such a one appears ir 
to wit, the Ramos fizz and the Zazera a booklet ied by the Department 
cocktail Agr ilture and Immigration of the stat 
Kvery person who knew New Orlear l i ina If Sa th nameless gent 
before the days of prohibition has fond and = mar i care fo mance, poet: 
grateful memories of those two maste t flows i ‘ 1 ‘ 
beverages the first as mild and beneficent yier ishing imping juliet dreaming 
and delicious as essence of angel feather profitable investment emune een 
blended with whipped moonhbeams, and the ployment, a mild genia mate ym 
second as bland and as potent as a young oulsiana where tne 1ugnter I 
and tender thunderbolt carefully shaker nildren greets the stranger and whe 
up with a touch of absinth and the ss of tented parents dwe n peace 
a beautiful maiden Wher ne realize that tl inu 
Wherever two or three are gathered to mpreher e boost omits all reference t 
gether in New Orleans, the talk sooner o carr i ooking, architecture, Zazera 
later works around to Ramos fizzes and ockta palm trees, beautiful womer é 
Zazerac cocktails; and the merest mentior vaks, duck shooting, buried treasure, gam 
of those vanished confections invariat Dling, norse racing ana ir is otner mat 
calls forth a chorus of regretful groans that ters f which New Orleans noted, one 
makes people two blocks away remark, begins to get a glimmering of the reasor 
There's some body else talking about wt the New Orlear roste loesn t stra 
Zazerac cocktails and Ramos fizz himself to point it the favorable feature 
Not even such celebrities a Andrew rf t H i nee 4 bod 
Jackson, Ben Butler, John McDonogh, the who has retained even a small fragment 
Baroness Pontalba and Madame Lalauri ! Dralr in see them I himse 
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of the Caribbean. The truth is that while 
some elements of anti-American character 
in Mexico have assisted in the revolution 
against Nicaragua, the movement has been 
given an unusual significance because it 
came simultaneously with the crisis in the 
dispute the United States and 
Mexico over the confiscation of oil lands. 
Central America is a troubled area over 
which the United States finds it necessary 
to keep a watchful eye. The Central Amer- 
ican republics have tried five times in the 
past hundred years to establish a union or 
confederation, but each time something has 
happened to prevent an agreement. When 
five countries have had a taste of independ- 
ence and sovereignty they are not likely to 
surrender that privilege; though, to be 
sure, they came nearer doing it in 1922 than 
ever before; and were it not for the sudden 
establishment of a dictator in one of the 
countries that feared a loss of prestige, there 
might have existed today a United States of 
Central America. It is not true, as has 
often been said, that the Washington Gov- 
ernment looked with disfavor on the union. 


between 


The Right to Intervene 


Nothing would please the authorities in 
the United States more than to see Central 
America strengthened, for both economic 
and political reasons. The trade of the 
United States with Central America has 
been greatly increasing, and it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that it would increase 
more rapidly if the Central American prob- 
lems were solved than if they continued un- 
solved. If, however, the Central American 
countries prefer to work out their destinies 
as separate entities, the United States is 
disposed to give them every encouragement 
and assistance. Peoples of these countries 
do not like the word ‘‘assistance.’” They 
rebel at the idea of legalized American in- 
tervention, though the theory of the state is 
that an intervention which is made at the 
request of a constituted government does 
not involve a surrender of sovereignty. 

The fact that Cuba accepted the Platt 
Amendment, whereby the United States 
has the right to intervene in Cuba to pre- 
serve order, is not relished by some of the 
other countries in the Caribbean, although 
experience has proved that the very exist- 
ence of the right is sufficient in most cases 
to prevent the development of an emer- 
gency in which it might be necessary to 
exercise that right. Nevertheless, some- 
thing akin to the Platt Amendment is de- 
veloping. It may never be written in 
terms in the treaties between the 
United States and countries in the Carib- 
bean, but it will continue to be implied in 
the diplomacy of the United States as the 
natural method by which trouble will be 
nipped in the bud rather than permitted to 
develop into incessant revolution. 

The Platt Amendment provides: 

‘I. That the government of Cuba shall 
never enter into any treaty or other com- 
pact with foreign power or powers 
which will impair or tend to impair the in- 
dependence of Cuba, nor in any manner 
authorize or permit any foreign power or 
powers to obtain by colonization or for 
military or naval purposes or otherwise, 
lodgment in or control over any portion of 
said island. 

“Il. That said government shall not as- 
sume or contract any public debt, to pay 
the interest upon which, and to make 
reasonable sinking-fund provision for the 
ultimate discharge of which, the ordinary 
revenues of the island, after defraying the 
current expenses of government, shall be 
nadequate 

Ill. That the government of Cuba con- 
sents that the United States may exercise 
the right to intervene for the preservation 
of Cuban independence, the maintenance of 
a government adequate for the protection 
of life, property, and individual liberty, and 
f g the obligations with respect 
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to Cuba imposed by the treaty of Paris on 
the United States, now to be assumed and 
undertaken by the government of Cuba.” 

Some of the countries in Central Amer- 
ica, like Costa Rica, have made substantial 
progress. The process of selecting officials 
by an election which is accepted by the 
vanquished is not easy toimplant. It is the 
old story of the conflict between autocracy 
and democracy. Dictators in some of the 
countries south of the Rio Grande can 
point with pride to the economic develop- 
ment under their particular administra- 
tions. Yet the critics will say that what 
has been gained through material exploita- 
tion of resources has been lost in the failure 
to de velop a political consciousness and a 
democratic electorate. The answer most 
frequently given to this conflict of ideas is 
that the rest of the world has a humanitarian 
right to step in and by the guidance of a 
stronger power assist the weaker state to 
a realization of its true destiny. 

Transformations in the political develop- 
ment of a country are slow. Occasionally 
they are so violent as to break all prece- 
dents. The dispute between the United 
States and Mexico, for instance, is not an 
ordinary controversy. It involves a funda- 
mental principle as vital to the United 
States as the principle of police protection 
in the streets of our cities, or as vital, in- 
deed, as the principle that the Constitution 
of the United States gives to every citizen 
the right to keep his property indefinitely 
or to be compensated for it if the state 
should decide to confiscate it. 

Mexico has been infected with a Russian 
philosophy of government and is struggling 
against the passionate outbursts of social- 
ism which have forced the Calles adminis- 
tration to carry outa program of threatened 
confiscation which, if not balked by the 
United States Government, might sooner 
or later lead to a complete disintegra- 
tion of such economic unity as Mexico 
has been able to achieve in recent years. 
There is nothing complicated about the so- 
called oil controversy between the United 
States and Mexico. The issue is a simple 
one, and the fact that it has continued ever 
since 1917, when the new Mexican consti- 
tution was adopted, is proof of the patience 
with which both Republican and Demo- 
cratic Administrations at Washington have 
dealt with the radicalism below the Rio 
Grande. 

For many centuries international law has 
been developing. In as much as each state 
is sovereign, international law has rested 
upon a generally accepted idea of what is 
right and equitable. Customs universally 
agreed upon have become the tenets of in- 
ternational law. The first principle of mu- 
nicipal law is self-preservation and the right 
to retain one’s property. The first principle 
of international law is that the citizens of 
one country shall be permitted to live with- 
out molestation in another country and 
enjoy the fruits of their toil. 


Half a Loaf for the Oil Men 


Originally, all the mineral lands in Mex- 
ico belonged to the Spanish crown, just as 
in the United States there have been public 
lands which have from time to time been 
thrown open to entry by new settlers. 
Under the old Mexican constitution it was 
the right of the central government to pass 
laws permitting foreigners to own not only 
the surface of the land but all the minerals 
below it, just as has been the case in the 
United States. Various laws were passed 
and American citizens went to Mexico, 
paid for their lands and either developed 
them or held them for future development. 

Then along came the revolution of 1910 
against the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz. 
One of the issues of that revolution was 
that Diaz had sold out to foreigners and 
had permitted, by concessions and other- 
wise, the valuable mineral lands of the na- 
tion to be handed over to foreign interests. 
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The overthrow of Diaz by Madero, followed 
as it was by the overthrow of Madero by 
Huerta, and then the establishment of Car 
ranza as the conqueror of Huerta, were not 
merely successive changes of personnel but 
a gradual evolution of socialism, until the 
constitution of 1917 attempted to take back 
what previous laws had given to foreign set- 
tlers. It was solemnly proclaimed that the 
subsoil in all mineral lands would hereafter 
be owned by the state and concessions or 
permits granted in accordance with the 
wishes of the central government 

The United States Government, under 
the Wilson Administration, promptly pro 
tested that the titles to property already 
acquired should not be disturbed. It took 
several years finally to persuade the Mexi 
can courts that a constitutional provision 
could not in equity be applied retroac- 
tively; but the courts of Mexico, acting in 
consonance with the spirit of the times, 
gave only half a loaf in their decisions 
They decided that lands on which a “‘ posi- 
tive act,’’ such as drilling or construction, 
had been performed, could be considered as 
having perfected titles, but lands on which 
no exploration had been done beneath the 
soil hac 


revert to the central government 


> been forfeited and would 


in a sens 


An Inviolable Contract 


So far as the English common law is con- 
cerned— indeed, so far as international law 
is concerned—there was no basis for the 
contention of the Mexican Government 
that a title legally acquired could suddenly 
be upset by a newfangled restriction. Many 
of the best lawyers of Mexico will concede 
privately that the entire fabric of the Mex 
ican law does not permit such a novel inter- 
pretation; but the truth is the Mexican 
Government was not motivated by a desire 
to recognize legal precedent, but by a deter- 
mination to establish a new political philos- 
ophy with respect to the state. In Russia, 
the Moscow Government assumed the 
right over the properties of all its subjects 
and arrogated to itself the privilege of dis- 
tributing wealth arbitrarily. Somewhat the 
same notion entered the heads of men who 
framed the constitution of 1917 in Mexico. 

On the surface it is a plausible philoso- 
phy that a nation should do as it pleases 
with the lands which it governs. But for 
many generations it has been growing evi- 
dent that nations cannot do what they 
please within their own borders where the 
rights of foreigners are concerned, unless, of 
course, they choose to withdraw themselves 
from all intercourse with the rest of the 
world. The Mexican Government would be 
the first to protest if the United States sud- 
denly enacted a law stating that all prop- 
erty hitherto owned by Mexicans must be 
forfeited and no compensation given. In 
fact there is a point beyond which e\ 








very na- 
tion cannot go if it wishes to retain the 
respect and consideration of other nations 
That limitation is firmly established by in- 
ternational law and equity 

Throughout the civilized world the ac- 
quisition of title to real estate has been 
recognized as a contract which cannot be 
violated. It means that a property cannot 
be confiscated-without compensation. The 
people of the United States have been so 
careful of this principle that they have care- 
fully preserved the property of German 
citizens which was seized during the war. 
Senator Borah, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the United States 
Senate, has been the champion of the 
that the United States should not confiscate 
the property of German citizens, though, to 
be sure, there are ample precedents for con- 
fiscation in time of war. The Un 
has really assumed a leadership on the 
principle, however, that the property of 
private citizens should not be confiscated 
even in time of war. Yet there are so-called 
liberal groups in America which are arguing 

(Continued on Page 99 
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OUNDS almost too good to be true! 
But you can do even better than the 
headline says. “61”’ Lacquer Enamel 

actually dries to touch in a few minutes and 

in thirty minutes it is thoroughly dry. 

Everywhere in your home are pieces of furni 

ture and countless other articles that can be 

renewed and made beautiful, in a few minutes, 


with the rich “61”’ Lacquer Enamel colors. 
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WHATEVER 
WANT IN A CAR 
WHATEVER 








Today known factors of merit, not price, determine the true 
value of an automobile. 


Whatever you want in a car, check those known factors in 
Oldsmobile and you will find assurance of satisfaction . . . the 
satisfaction of spirited performance, of thrifty operation and 
long life, of comfort, convenience and distinguished beauty. 


And whatever you're willing to pay, the more you go over 
Oldsmobile, point by point, and study every feature, the more 
you realize that here is, indeed, a car at a moderate price that 
gratifies your finer tastes as well as satisfies your every need. 
Measure any car by these standards and good judgment and sound 
investment sense will tell you, you must consider Oldsmobile. 


COACH 8950 F. O. B. LANSING 


The car illustrated is the De Luxe Coach 
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Continued from Page 96 
ehemently against the confiscation of the 
citizens in America, 

oO are at the same time w 
he confiscation of the property of American 


t Mexico. 


these ir 


operty of German 


ing to accept 


zens 1n 


* . 
But consistencies are not to be 


und in a search of the precedents. Na- 
tions have always accepted the idea that 
private property Is Immune from seizure in 
time of peace unless adequate compensa- 
on is made. The Mexican Government 


that |! 


us declared er laws will have no 


tical effect because she is willing to ex- 


al 
change leases for fifty or more years for the 
titles. I asked a high official of the Amer- 

an Government whether he considered a 
ease as adequate exchange for a 


wnership 





*‘Suppose,”’ he said, ‘I 


the American Government will seize 


house you have bought and paid for, and in 
exchange will give you a lease, which, of 
course, is terminable at future date 


Do 


some 
you suppose you could sell a lease as 
li} ‘ 


} } . } 
WY aS you could seila perfected title 





All International Law at Stake 


While it is true, therefore, that the Amer 


an oil companies will not immediately 


lose their lands or the right to drill on them, 
cause they will have been given conces- 
the American Government 


annot surrender on the principle involved, 


ons or ieases, 


vhich to it is nothing more or less than con- 
Individual companies 
esent writing have accepted the Mexican 


scation at the 
Government's concessions and leases, but 
the | 

cept the principle that a constitution can 


l oper 


nited States Government will not 


in any country which w 


+ retroactive ly to disturb periec ted titles 


ve enacted 
») property 
If the 


CeO 


United States were to accept this 
it applies to Mexico, it 
tantamount to an announcement 
hat any country could by the same process 
of constitutional amendment obtain posses- 


so far as 


WOUILd De 


on of the valuable properties owned and 
developed by citizens of foreign countries 
‘he whole structure of international law, as 
well as domestic law, is the 
the United States Government, 


involved in 
policy of 
is inflexible on this point. The idea 
irbitration of a principle as fundamental 
» right to be compensated for the cor 


ation of property is largely academ 


ough it may turn out that for political 
reasons an arbitration may be a graceful 
exit for those who have foisted on the 


Mexican people 


ional proy 


the unworkable constitu- 
For in the f 


practically every authority, 


ision opinions 0 
including some 
of the prominent jurists in Mexico, there is 
doubt 


bunal would rule on this point 


arbitratior 


The verdict 


no about what an 


unquestionably in favor of the 


the 


would be 
United States, and this is one of reasons 
why President Coolidge in his recent utter 


inces has expressed wonder that anybody 


n the United States could see two sides to 
the legal aspect of the matters at issue wit! 
Mi x1c0, 

European newspapers have in recent 


months expressed editorial surprise at the 
Mexico and 


are 


policy of the United States in 


Nicaragua 
n Washington as merely the aftermath of 


Such editorials regaraed 


in ill feeling in Europe over the refusal of 
he United States to cancel war debts 
Veteran diplomats smile as they read of the 
uropean counsel of virtue, remembering 


the peculiar behavior of EKuropean powers 


n Syria and in the Near and Far East, or 


influence where 


ndeed in any spheres of 


governments maintained 
an open alliance with investors in backward 


While these same editorials were 


f.uropean nave 


countries 


oe a a es : 
being published abroad, the legations of the 


tle } 


furopean powers were 


begging 


States for the protection of their nationals 


Searcely a year has gone by in the past 
twenty-five when European countries have 


Dep 


infringements by 





not brought to the attention of the 
various 


Central American countries on the 





the Monroe Doctrine ha 


aeposited or tne worstep i the W te 


House as far ba 


Moore 
DOOK ol pre edent reachnet 

If the United States w tand be 
tween Furopeans and e re ut na 
governments of this hemisphere, then the 
European powers would feel free to do the 
own protecting of nationals The United 
States has thus acquired a real respons - 
ity. It cannot be expressed in a single f 


mula, foreach Central American state has 
more or less different problem from the ot} 
ers, 
may not be the wise thing 
gua. Thus far progress has 
point where most Repu! 
cratic Administrati 
the Government of the | 
assist, directly or indirectly, in preserving 
order north of 
country interfere 


To preserve orde r 








Panama lest some ot} 


more easily accon 


plished by discouraging revolution and er 


couraging the electoral process But ever 
this Is «nadequate in those ases where 

government needs the physical support of 
the United States Government. The situa 
tion is rapidly developing into one which 
will enable the United States to reduce to a 


America 


minimum the troubles of Centra 





by upholding legally elected governments 
and refusing t » re xnize or aid those go 
ernments which represent no one ut the 
individuais who temporaruy hold the rei 
of power. Nicaragua has on one occasion 
ndicated a to have writter r i 
treaty a provision something like the Platt 
Amendment 

The United States has inserted in her 


new treaty with Panama a provision cor 
firming an earlier treaty right 
Panama agrees to be 


case the United Sta 





any other power his was done in ord 
to make sure that Panama and the United 
States would be allied for defensive pur 


oops to 


poses, thus permitting American tr 
be sent to the approaches to the Panama 
Canal to protect it in The 


small republic of Panama, of course, repre 


time of war 


he United State 


sents a special case; but 
Panama 


extended 


in return for the agreement that 


Wil regard herseil as a belligerent, 


to that republic a guaranty of her inde 
pendence. This means that no count! r 
invade Panama without incurring the 
physical hostility of the United Stat 
No such guaranty has been given to ar 
other country in Central Ame i \ 


implied guaranty of the independence of 





Haiti was provided when a treaty invol g 
fiscal administ on was negotiated. T} 
however, was more due to a desire to give 


an assurance nst permanent Americar 


control than to protect Haiti 


aya 


from invaslor 


The Nicaragua Canal Route 


The t 


Central 


me maj me wl 


American countries will see} 











the United States a guaranty of indeper 
ence It is interesting to recall that Pre 
dent Wilson was ready to negotiate treatic 
with all the republics of this hemispheres 
which would i ive a mutual guarar 
that the independence of ea wou ‘ 
preserved against territoria res t 
Suspicion on the irt of some he S 
Americar es | ( ‘ r 
its infar north of Panama it n 
become olution, fe f the | 
States will guarantee the independence 
territorial integrit { eact f the countri« 
north of Panama, there can be no justified 
criticism of her policy if upon occasion, 
either at the invitation of a weak gover 
ment or because of the existence of no g 
ernment at all, the force f the [ t 
States are landed to protect the ves al 
property of foreigners or to supervisé 
eollectior yf iston nda revenue so t t 
external com] ations ma € ied 

There Ss ar mportant - routs 
through Nicaragua whic} neerns the 
United States almost as mu is the 
Panama Cana At one time it wast 1g 

\ 


that the yute thr igh N ragua 





nat ill » eflective } ‘osta Rica 
What w he eff tive in ( t R 
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The 


LaSalle 


It has been apparent for a number of years 
that a very real need existed in this country 
for a companion-car of Cadillac calibre to 
fill a slightly varying field of usefulness. 

There has been a very good reason why the 
need has not been met until this moment. 

’ , ’ 

Another car of Cadillac calibre which 

could round out Cadillac service in Cadillac 


homes—supplying the same certainty of 


distinguished service and carrying the same 

social status—miust of necessity be conceived 

and executed by the same minds and built by 

the same hands in the same inspirational en- 

vironment which can alone produce Cadillac. 
y ’ , 

Only within the past twenty-four months 
has it been possible for Cadillac to look be- 
yond its own particular field and arrange to 
satisfy this other great market—the thou- 
sands who have always looked forward to 
owning a car comparable to the Cadillac in 
engineering and manufacturing supremacy. 

The congenial task of creating this other- 
brother to Cadillac has gone on carefully for 
nearly four years. It has proceeded with those 
inch-at-a-time precisions and precautions 
which exist only in the Cadillac engincer- 


A New CAR for CADILLAC HOMES 


ing department and shops—supplemented 
by the facilities and resources of the General] 
Motors laboratories and proving grounds 

The luminous result is a rarely beautiful cat 
of most brilliant performance—the La Salle 
—companion-car 1n every sense of the word 
to the Cadillac as Sveur Rene Robert Chevalie 
LaSalle himself was companion in distin 
guishedachievement tothat other greatearly 
American, Svewr Antorne de la Mothe Cadillac 

Here is a second car which ts as great as 
Cadillac—dedicated to slightly different uses 
and purposes but “bone of its bone and flesh of 
its flesh” in everything it is, and everything 
it is designed to do. 

You will find that nothing even remote] 
resembling the LaSalle exists today because 
it has had incorporated into the very fibre 
of its manufacture the w arp and woof, th« 
lineage, the traditions, the high-breeding 
if such a word is permissible—of Cadillac 
practice and Cadillac idealism 

The LaSalle ts manufactured complete) 
Cadillac Motor Car Company witha 
plant. Descriptive details will appea 


j j 
CNIUINE LS SHE af the Post. 


The first showing of the LaSalle will be at the Cadillac Spring 
Salon, March 5th to 12th, in cities throughout America 


{) 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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‘Why di 


veriey, 


dnt you punch him?” we asked. 
why didn’t you let us punch 
f you weren't feeling up to it?” 
yroaned and held his head the 
ter. *‘ Because he was right,”’ he said in 
‘*Why didn’t I think of it 
fore? That fellow has the most amazing 
| right. I couldn’t bear to let 
I knew it, but I haven’t been a 
in, and I've got to explain to her I 
't. Never mind why. 
ccurs to me yes, it 
all my trouble I sha 
ve Literature A.” 


veriey 
eble voice 


peng 
KNOW 
itiems 
I’ve got to 
occurs to me 
ll not 


1] pass 


mi 
BEVERLEY himself said afterward, 
heat of the excitement and the 
f various conflicting emotions it never 
ned on him until then that he was be- 
g in an unchivalrous manner in en- 
ing to use the frail form of Clara 
ges as ashield. On that morning of his 
ntent, when what he had contem- 
d appeared before his somewhat ach- 
ng eyes in its true light, there was but 
recourse then for anyone with ideals and 
a reputation. As Beverley said later, | 
head had that large, light feeling which one 
sometimes associates with phases of under- 
graduate life. 

Cambridge, as one remembers, even for 
those acquainted with its eccentricities, pre- 
sented difficulties, because streets kept 
n odd directions and houses 
loomed up without any numbers discerni- 
ble upon door or porch or window. To 
Beverley, who wandered here and there in 
his coonskin coat, it seemed that he was 
struggling through an unexplored and hith 
erto uncomprehended world which he had 
striven always to avoid. The neat wooden 
their small of lawn 
seemed somehow like improving books upon 
a library shelf 
In way they reminded 
ara Hodges from the stiff 
their appearance. They were inexpensive 
houses, and yet decidedly not common, and 
it seemed to him that Professor Hodges’ 
house resembled Clara even more closely 
than its fellows. 

Upon examining it Beverley Witherspoon 
said that he felt a horrid qualm which had 
no connection with the hilarity of the night 


De 


in the 


one 


is 


branching i 


houses on squares 


some 


of 


of 


him 


: } 
( ] coldness 


When the door opened, either there was 
not a maid or it was the maid’s day out, for 
Clara Hodges, the girl that Beverley With 
erspoon had wronged, was standing on the 
threshold. It seemed to Beverley that sud 
denly he had become what Mr. Hewins said 
was not worth damn; 
gilded youth. Clara looked just the same 
Though she was 

it might have been the baggy con 
which had appeared the 
previous evening, and her hair was pulled 


back, Jus 


he a a useless, 


wearing 2 brown woolen 


trivance she 


t as it had been, from her forehead, 
and her blunt freckled nose was exactly as 
ade VO d of powder. 

In mysterious manner, 
Witherspoon could tell that Clara Hodges 
had been cry May I come in?”’ said 


some severley 
ing 
Beverley. 

‘Very well,” A mo 
ment later they were in a small room which 
At 
a glance the furnishings confirmed to Bev- 
erley the rumor so freely disseminated that 
the teaching business was underpaid. There 
were three horsehair chairs and a battered 
! ] 


ta ude 


said Clara Hodges 


had a faint odor of cooking cauliflower. 


horsehair sofa: a ma jna cun degree 


framed upon the w 


In 


all, and asteel engraving 
the very middle of that 
unpromising room, where one might stum 

in the dark, was a flat-topped 
walnut desk upon which was a pile of new 
examination | 


ot Landse« r's 


,OOKS 
ra looked at Beverley with grave, un 
‘Comparative Literature 

nodding toward the desk 

correct the 


me poor 


The chillness of this remark, coupled with 
the odor of cauliflower, made 
head ache violently. ‘If someone hadn't 
told me,”’ he remarked, ‘“‘that course was 
easy, I—I wouldn't be here now trying to 
apologize.” 

‘You'd better take your coat off,’’ said 
Clara, seating herself on the horsehair sofa. 
‘You'll catch cold if you don’t. I know 
why you're sorry and what you tried to do.” 

“Oh, Hewins told you?” 

“Yes,” said Clara. ‘“ But I wouldn’t be- 
lieve him.” 

‘Then why do you believe him now?” 

** Just to look at you,” said Clara, ‘‘and 
because [| read your examination book.” 
It was really most embarrassing. Beverley 
wished that she might have blushed or, in 
fact, have shown any of the symptoms 
of a woman scorned. 

‘I don’t know what got into me,” 


Jeverley, 


severley’s 


said 
“to do such a miserable thing, 
and I hope you'll believe I’m sorry. I —I 
suppose I must have been crazy. I thought 
if | was nice to you perhaps you might ss 
At this point Beverley was obliged to draw 
a colored handkerchief from his pocket and 
mop his brow. “* But I never thought I was 
really using you to ‘ 

“To what?” said Clara. ‘ Did you think 
you could get me to ask my father to let 
you through? Do you think I’d have done 
it? Do you think he’d have done it?” 

The series of questions and their implica- 
tion was so clear that Beverley rested his 
head in his hands, uttering at the same time 
incoherent sounds. ‘lt wish you wouldn't 
be so direct,” he said. *‘ I really don’t know 
what I thought. My mind is still a perfect 
blank.” 

‘*And that’s why you were so nice to me 
last night?” 

“Yes.” 

“And 
cocoons?” 

“Yes,”’ said 

4 curious 


Clara’s face 


said Beverley. 


why you were interested in 


so 
1 Beverley. 
had come 
Her nose was tilted farther 
upward and her mouth was very straight. 
““And that’s why you--why you as 
“Why I what?” 
‘You know perfectly well 
“Now rea 
no use ‘ 


expression into 


lly, theres 


began Beverley, “ 


As one may Jeverley was in a 


y imagine, 
predicament of unparalleled 
Yet he did his best 

“Clara,” he said, “I’m awfully sorry. 
And to show you there’s no hard feelings, 
I'd like 

Fair, indeed magnanimous, as the offer 
might seem to an unbiased observer, it had 

at one might term an opposite effect. 
The girl yut a thin brown hand 
to her throat and gasped 

‘You don't 
simply suggested it 

Clara's fingers moved convulsively, pull- 
““T think,” 
slowly, in a strange, strained voice, 


yleasant- 


un} 


ness. 
“aal] ’ lil Le} agai sad 
really, I'd like to kiss you again. 


wt 


on the sofa } 
have to,”’ said Beverley. 
she said 


‘that 


you're the most contemptible person I ever 


ng at her brown dress 


ith said Beverley 


you,” 
certain limitations.” 
t.". It was really most em- 


DoO- 
po 


Her voice was. suddenly 


You 


way you 


barrassing 
broken. ‘I know what you thought. 
thought you could treat me 
liked because I’m not smart-looking and 
don't care for being smart. You wouldn't 
have dared to do it--you to 
another girl.” 

Then, in the most unexpected way, the 
Witherspoon had 
face in the arm of the horsehair 
loud, 
As 


he lapse of 


any 


wouldn't 


girl Beverley 


buried her 


W ronged 


sofa and started sobbing in a very 
fierce and wholly disconcerting fashion. 


Clara continued sobbing after t 
several seconds with which 


an 


seemed to Beverley to sl 


intensity 
ake the walls of 
that lean and scholarly room, it occurred to 
explanation he 
could give should Professor Hector Hodges, 
undeniably loud 


Beverley to wonder what 


on hearing the noise, 
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chance to open the door 
tion caused by his thought, 


from his horsehair seat, 


In the perturba- 
Be 


smoothed his « 


veriey rose 


or 

duroy waistcoat and touched C 

shoulder with a timid forefinger 
“Clara,” 


could, 


ira Hodges’ 


he said in the 
he 
about.” 

Little as Beverley spected it, at 
the touch of his finger Clara gave 
which brought her 
solid useful shoes in the 


‘really I’m 


a jump 
sofa upon her 


most gymnastk 
way, causing Beverley to wonder why 
had ever considered her 
In fact, Beverley 
coiled slightly. 

‘Crying about you!”’ sh 
At the sound of this short, unexpected 
sound, Beverley admitted that he recoiled 
a second time. 
der; her frank wide eyes, also slightly 
glowed with a fitful light; her smal! mouth, 
which Beverley had considered the 


meek and heart- 


Witherspoon re- 


less. 


Clara’s snub nose was red 


red, 


I best 


evening as her feature, 
into an unseemly curve. 
Beverley turned to tl 


was twl 
air where | 
ft his coonskin coat. “It oc 
at there isn’t much 
s a great deal more 
dropped nl 
Hodges had moved 


quick stride to the flat-toppe: 


1e cl 
le urs to me,” 
more to say 


tO Say 


began, ‘tl 
si 


Beverley 


eT 
Ci « 
lara 


picked up an examinatior 
true,’’ she asked in a sti 
“that if y 

pelled?”’ 

“If you said ‘forced to 
3everley somewhat stif 
with you. But let’s 
counted that already.” 

An 


be forced to leave? 


ou don’t t 


pass 


you'd do a great deal so 


yer 


“A great deal,” agreed Beverley 
‘Very well, I'll make you a bargain 
to mark your book, and I’ 
it if you'll get me an iny 
me next Saturday to the | 
Severley Witherspoon swayed backwar 
on his heels not 
del 


is surprise at such a nef: 


so much from the 


7 
DOSS 


bility of ve is toils as 
} 


ran from 


t1rlous propos 
coming from such a source 

which entered 
way to speec h: 
to go?” 


Be ver ey ‘ 
‘May 


ae 
ad picked 


Clara h i 
examining a page of Bever! 
book. 

“Why do you think 
said 

Though 
nevertheless had a sudden 
got it,”’ said Be 
know what the C 
now.” 

“It’s a pity 
day,” said C 
me, or aren't you?” 

Beverley tried to think 


Clar: 


“Doesn't every bod, 


»} 9 } 
Jeverley S nea 
veriey inal 
inderell 


an 
in { 


(re 


you d 


lara 


tne 
sensible slippers and 
difficult 
he asked 
Dut 1s 


night before, 


think 
well 
“No; 
shouldn't‘ 
“None 
‘But 
‘Are you going t 


rley 


ng 


ot 


at ( 


ake me 
looked 
do take you, do you ex 
time? 

‘That's part 
shuddered at her | 
ing to give me 


of it.” 
rom] 
a good tim 


see 


aad 
“you'll ha 
from what you wore 
was growing angry, 
sfaction to see C 
‘Wi 


dress | 


what 
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Interesting only to Those Who Have Acquired 
the Antiseptic Mouth Wash Habit 


If you have not been actually converted to 
the Mouth Wash Habit, you may not be 
interested in reading this advertisement— 
but Twenty Million followers should. 
They've adopted the Mouth Wash Habit 
as the Third Great Health Habit—Bathing 
and Tooth-Brushing being the First and 
Second. Naturally they are interested in a 
more effective Mouth Wash—one that is 
CONCENTRATED -—like Astringosol. 
Because they can use any strength 
they like with Astringosol. They can be 
—_—_— just so much more certain 
| | that unpleasant mouth 
odors will not bob up 
|, = | again an hour or so after 
® | they ASTRINGOSOL their 
4 / ™ mouths. 
Auringese! an i For Astringosol—the CON- 
mations CENTRATED Antiseptic— 
is more than an antiseptic. It stimulates 
the gum tissues. It hardens and tones up the 
gums. It tightens up the gum-edges and 
prevents the formation of billions of invisi- 
ble micro-organisms that breed beneath 
loose gum-margins. These organisms 
poison the system and frequently produce 
Rheumatism, Neuritis, KidneyTroubleand, 
incidentally, Heart Trouble. ASTRIN- 
GOSOL also combats the dangerous, invis- 
ible micro-organisms of the tonsils. Try 
gargling the throat once. It will feel clean 
as a whistle afterward. It will be as clean 
as it feels. Astringosol is one 
of the best arguments you can give 
a cold or irritated sore throat. And 
it routs the enamel-destroying 
agents between the teeth as no 
ordinary tooth brush ever can. 


It “Does More 


ae 
| pst 
It is natural to expect more rad- CONCENTRATED 


ical results from a concentrated 
mouth wash than from an ordi- 
nary one. Quicker results. Strik- 
ing results. Bad breath needs 
more than a mild antiseptic to 
really DOW Nit. And Astringosol 





AINGOS 


STEARNS 
yn 





IS more. When Astringosol comes, bad 
breath goes. A few drops on a moist tooth 
brush will destroy common mouth bacteria. 
Dentists use it full strength to destroy the 
most persistent kind. It can be used to pre- 
vent pyorrhea. As for ordinary sore throats, 
they'll find it hard to get - 
going—and keep going if [ 2 
you ASTRINGOSOL your ton 
throat daily. You'll easily eal 
find the strength you preter ~~ 
—though Astringosol will i 

do no harm in any dilution. + —< 
Very little is necessary for asel to dann neal 
mouth wash purposes. 


It Tastes ‘Better 


Astringosol does more, tastes better, costs 
less. It is concentrated. An agreeable opal- 
escence comes to water mixed with it 
ee —and a pleasant milky 
[ effect when you add more 
Astringosol. A mouthful, 

5 properly diluted, is as 
| bx, i ' pleasant tasting as a foun- 
All | tain beverage. You take 
a a tingling mouth bath 
Yeu Drow our each time you use As- 

tringosol. 


It Costs Less 


Naturally a CONCENTRATED Mouth 
Wash is the most economical. You POUR 
out other mouth washes. You 
DROP out Astringosol from a 
special bottle, and add water, 
whichcosts you nothing. Tworeg- 
ular breath-sweetening, gum- 
cleansing,tooth-cleansing gargles 
cost less than three cents a day. 
Not much to pay fora mouthwash 
that is MORE than a mouth wash 
—that changes unpleasant breath 
to pure breath—that stands like a 
health sentinel at throat and gums. 


FREDERICK STEARNS & COMPANY 
Established 1855 

WINDSOR DETROIT SYDNEY 

Canada U.S.A Australia 








Use Astringosol twice a day—Visit your dentist twice a year 





City 








LL 


A For a free three-day sample write name and address on this coupor 
m~ and mail to Dept. 21, Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, Mich 
A 
~ lame 
Z Name 
- 

Address 





It was as bad for his associafes 
as it was for his wife. Why 
didnt somebody tip him off to 
the Third Great Health Habit? 
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ihe longer you drive it the better 
it becomes 


7 ; , . . . 
Carbon Troubles and Valve Grinding 
Gone for Good 
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A Rectifie r that Rectifies— 
An Air Cleaner that Clea 
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Safety — First, Last 
and All the Time 


f lead 
( 


GHT “70” SIX 





t takes a 


Of qos women have been made to 


’ believe that, for them, an auto- 
mobile motor bears an unwritten 


“hands off!” 


And too many men attach too much im- 
portance to repairing the car when things go 
wrong ...and not enough to taking the sim- 


ple precautions that prevent motor troubles. 


Itc may take a man’s mechanical-sense to 
make motor repairs ... but, surely, a wom- 
an's common-sense can prevent many of them, 
by making sure, for example, that the car has 


the right motor oil and not just any oil. 


If you are not buying the right oil for your 
car, it is probably because no 
one has told you why motor oil 
is so important. And the reasons 
are easy to understand. 

The right oil is 
so important 

It is a lubricating oil's job to 
protect your motor by forming 
a thin film over all the vital parts. 
As long as that film remains un- 
broken, your motor is protected. 


But the instant the film breaks, 


@ NOTE TO READERS @ 


A Women’s Department has been 
established by the Tide Water O:] 
Sales ( rporation forin formation and 
advice on the solution of your auto- 
mobile pr Llems. Write Miss Marie 
Brown, at our home offices, 11 


Broadway, New York City. 
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scorching heat beats upon unprotected sur- 
faces. And tearing, grinding friction attacks 
raw, unguarded metal. 

The result, sooner or later, is a burned-out 
bearing, a scored cylinder or a seized piston, 
a dismal trip to a repair shop, and big bills 
to pay. That is why the responsibility of a 
motor oil is so great. That is why it pays to 
choose your motor oil with the same care 


that you choose your car. 


For years, Tide Water Oil technologists 


PAINTED BY 
NEYSA McMEIN 


75% of all motor re- 
pairs are caused by 
faulty lubrication. 
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o make Motor-repairs 
but a 
lo prevent them 


studied and tested not only oils but o#/ 
films. Finally, in Veedol, they perfected 
an oil which gives the “film of protec- 
tion,” thin as tissue, smooth as silk, tough as 
steel. A film that resists deadly heat and fric- 


tion. A film that does not fail. 


Let the “film of protection”’ 
guard your motor 


Car owners all over the world have learned 
by experience that the “film of protection” 
means a smoother running car, more power, 


more mileage and greater freedom from repairs. 


Wherever you see the orange and black 
Veedol sign you will find a dealer who be- 
lieves in, and recommends the “film of pro- 
tection.” Tell the dealer that you want the 
crankcase drained and refilled with the 
correct Veedol oil for your car. He will 
be glad to render this service for you. 

Always ask for Veedol Lubricants by 
name. \f you drive a Ford, ask for Veedol 
Forzol, the oil that gives eight definite 
economies in operation. 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 11 
Broadway, New York. 


warehouses in all principal cities. 
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Nothing,’’ said Be verley with a new 
nfidence, “except that no one ever dance 
with a zg na dre like that. What y 
eed aviolent Dbiue veivet t it eve yne 
I t 
But— but’’—Clara Hodges looked d 
irbed at last —‘‘I can’t dothat. I haven't 
yot the money 
Beverley looked at Clara and then at the 
Xamination books “All right,”” he said. 
| buy it for you o 
Oh!” cried Clara, and her face grew 
arlet. “Oh!” 
‘It’s just part of it,’’ said Bever 


No one need know I'll get you a room to 
ress in at a hotel.” 
“Oh!” cried Clara, but her voice had 
iropped almost to a whisper 
‘Don’t worry,” said Beverley easil; 
Ill say re my sister. The room clerks 
all know me at the hotels.”’ 
Deo they?” said Clara doubtfully 
‘Of course,” said Beverley. One recalls 
the time when we all were men of the world 
and everything seemed simple. ‘‘ Meet me 
n town tomorrow morning in front of 
Hélene’s- that’s all.”’ 
‘Oh,”” began Clara, “I never knew—I 
never neard ded 
But just then the opening of a door broke 


t 
i} 


Continued from Page 102 














m Clara’s though Professor | 


Ifodges entered and blinked at Bever 


ay that showed surprise. 


wn surroundings, it seemed to Be\ 


ly. “You can throw it away afterw 


lex tor 
ley in 





veri 


that Professor Hodges lacked his usual sin 


t 
te 


Hodges, was carrying a good thing too fi 


ave you found wl 


d Clara, 


} 


r aspect, and instead was almost c« 
‘Why, Witherspoon,” said Pro 
s, I never thought to see you 


the Cinderella 





) 
ans yet: 


‘Yes, sir,”” said Beverley. “Yourd 
has just been explaining it.” 

And he didn’t re 
so suddenly that Beve 
led “Mr Witherspoon — I 
verley did quite well, reaily He 


lus, father.”’ 








The plus, it seemed to Beverley, ju 


the somewhat altered look of Pro 


le knew what the plus stood for. I 


: : oe 
blue velvet dress, and for once in! 





rdial. 
fessor 
' 


here 


moti 


aug! 


ly need to know,” 


y was 
mean 


r 


gota 


dging 
fessor 


far 





t was 


e s life 
Beverley felt like a thief, or almost a thief. 
Sir,”’ said Beverl in a hollow voice, 
there's one thing I ought to say 
Beverle . said Clara sharply, ion t 
terrupt Don't you hear? Papa's speal 
Who's that ringing the doorbell? n 
juired Professor Hodges. ‘‘ Clara, are you 
Yes,’ said Clara. ‘‘ Don't gotothe door 
Katy has come in. It’s Arthur Hewins 
rhe somber, ravenlike expression which 


verley remembered best returned ti 


essor Hodges It sometimes seems 
nat ne only callers at our hous 
eer, undeveloped type with a pro\ 
i ol mind ne said 
But, papa,” said ( lara, * Beve riley 
) T al we 
Che smooth and thoughtless eas 


verley was in the midst of crime, h 





h reluctant admiration. And now 


becoming e 








i. t occurs to me that Mr. H 
sn't like me, even thinks | 
ount tomuch. But do you know, | 


named a thing I invented at the soda 


wn there the Withe rspoon flit 


P 


ly is 


was severed from St. 


Swithin’s, 


j 


I 
call it the Witherspoon flip.” 


? s j y x ry r , 
! Bever e) suadenly recognize 


hter. Suddenly Clara began to 


way which seemed to Beverley a 


ail and pleasant 


) ~) a 
rhing as Beverley put on his ra 


t and as Mr. Hew 


j 





a appeared 
Don’t bother,” said Mr. Hewins, 

lat Beverley was forced to admit 

n idroitness ‘T'll see W 





isier. ‘‘Sometimes,”’ 


) Pro 


to me 


Hodges sinned filled Beve rley 


t} 
e felt 


ne 
ewins 
j 


don't 





¢ 
eTore 


tne 
place 


Phe 


rofessor Hodges made a startling sound 


aa 


} 


aus 


most 


In fact, everyone was 


Wit! 
Was 


ther 
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gid nharbor a ad ( 4 \\ 
ire you doing here i Mr. Hewir 
very Ww rice 

Beverle miled at M Le I t 
pitefully, warme t } yy ie j 
n Mr. Hewi: glance Just stud 
he aid nvestigating the Cinders 
mot n erature 


PVHE next afternoon, upon that part 
Boylston Street which displays its ware 
ist at the end of the Boston Pul (; 


aens, 


Hodges by appointment (lara W not 
Miewlt ¢ " ] ; 

d ilt to recognize In fact rsnr ] 
7 t hat nd + 

‘ ent at an i i ed i vere 








a nhabie nea a 
said Clara ne roKed ng 
larly defiant ] ippose you thought I 
would be afraid at the last moment 
No,” said Bever ey with a sigh, 

never thought that 

‘Well, I’m not afra 1,”’ said ¢ i 

I npleasant as it was to admit, Beve 
ley felt certain qualms of nervousne 
Héléne’s, as one recalls, was that type of 
tore peculiarly ndigenous to Boston wit} 
both a gentlemen’s and a ladie lepart 
ment which for a generation had been grow 
ing side by side Beverley, despite | 
sophistication, had never entered the ladies 
side of shop. Clara, with her nose 
slightly in the air and her shoes planting 
themselves n on the pet, ed 
ahead of him, in direct contrast to all] the 
creations in the snow om 


“My sister,”’ said Beverley to a 


colored sales idy, ‘has Just come from on¢ 
of those athletic girls leges 
“What?” said Clara, turning on hin 
f yes where the 1 t 





“One of those coll 





‘much about dress 


t} 
ley easily “Sne wants a ball gowr ir 
charge it tomy account. The family didn't 
open one for her 

Something simple?”’ asked the sales- 


lady encouraging ly 
“No,” said Be verley 
plicated and expensive in 
vet, with clinging lines 


ect He was surprised, however, to see 








spring inside it wit an even greate 

eagerness and to wedge hers te ( 
( ne tnest Irom the 1eW 

Hurry!" whispered ( Pell hit 
to hurry. I tl I’m sure—I saw somé 
one l Knew 

In the richness « he hote Beverle 
iooKed at Clara and Was consideralt re 
ueved as he assured himsell tnat 1 one 
could think of Clara as anything but 

ste Good morning, Georg he 
te the roon er} M ‘ | me 
from college and she war on 
saturday night just to ares the st 





uid the roon er} Rooms are ¢ r 
fast for Saturda He reache eneat} 
the marble ounte ind prod ed a new 
page of ledge pape l et M 
Witherspoon registe now , t he thers 
wont be any n take 

‘And, George Said beverle now 
the lady in t! beauty par 1 he 
cellar? Is she competent 

‘Is she competent ud George M 
fence loo e Al dite 

In that 1d beve t ( 

a it my siste oon t eight 

he needs to g ( t 
‘Not { pi nf 

Witherspoor said Ge If the y 
ady will sign right on the ne 
Here, how’s this Didn't you say ew 
your sister 

Beverley stared at the ledger page 
iught his breat] Che d thir wh 
nad occurred was entire it } 
ecKOning 1! etters ¢ na 
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like asunset. 


hings that happened 
and how much solid 


y always said, “ee 


It’s perfectly simple, 


ve the trouble. 


mind 


seyv- 


iad the Cinderella motif so 


that not 


rhet hou s 20 llv real 
1¢ told about was actually real, 


ody 


ind 
and 


robat 


port 
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Ot r¢ 





KI 


HY 


said Beverley. 


OM OI 


ty 


ind 


qd abot 


ows 


the Stillwells’ 


Said 





named 





ind upstairs 


piaces to sit 


e 


" 1 
heye ill 


aoa 
veriey 


} 


reached 


pall. 


was 
the hotel 


\ 


what happened the 


I verybody 
pre- 
to 


too 


had taken place in 


il as any fairy story 
the room clerk, 
he waited by the 


reorye, 


a 


hooked 


tice 


s when Clara 
rty 


cynical look 
ap- 
‘loak he had 
at her. 


‘I’ve a car out- 


a magic change or 


n Clara’s face. 
I'd be afraid to 
**Well, I’m not 


yught 


raid,” 


said Clara. 


rley neglect to look at 


Pa reoccupied even to 


you want 


} 


I'm not,” 
!| had a large house, 


e themselves 


your lip 


to 


do 


to come 
“W hy 


a good time, now I’m 
‘*Remember that.” 
shoulders 


and 


said 


of myself,” said 


said Clara. 


There 


the ground floor for 
there were plenty of 
Mr. Stillwell, one 


of man peculiarly an 


though he 


t 
i 


t} 


e waistiine, 


ver grown old 


Though his hair 


was more than 


life and 


M 
i 


ul 


‘TLIO! 


year at 


Mr. Still 


To all intents 


DACK, and 
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had 
college 
the 


yroygress 


during 


ntervened Mr. Still 
four years that 


ne only 
t sometimes 
rritated by 


ss Hodges,’ 


of the New 


one 


Francisco,’ 


iways 


"he 


as 


she 


imagine 
this 


had man 


5 said Mrs 
York 


‘said Mr. 


trust a Wither 


e goes the music. 
me, Miss Hodges?” 


Stillwell 


somet 


are} d 


Mr 


Stillwell, 


but you can al- 


to bring a pretty 


rley 


realize that 


nt about Clara 


Ww 
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ing 


ith a startled 
that others 


had hap- 


tlodges was not 
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‘ remem- 


” 


said Beverley, “‘ 
ber you are having supper with me later 
Clara Hodges looked at him queerly. 
“Ts that part of it?’’ she asked. ‘I have 
an idea that I can find somebody else.” 
Beverley could never explain what had 
happened or what had got into him. In 
the an hour later—those 
were the days when smoking rooms were 
worth resorting to—Beverley appeared 
with an expression at the same time dazed 


slippers. ‘‘ Clara,’ 


smoking room 


and bewildered. 

‘**Do you know,” he said, ‘“‘there isn’t a 
chance to dance with her any more.” 

We did know. At last we had all seen 
Clara. “I thought you said that 
wasn't good-looking,’’ we remarked. 

The same expression of wonder was on 
Beverley’s face. Before replied he 
poured himself a small glass of stimulant, 
probably more to cover his confusion than 
because he needed it. ‘‘ Nonsense,” said 
Beverley. ‘‘I never said such a thing. I 
couldn’t have.’ 

As Beverley said long afterward, he did 
not know exactly what he was saying. For 
a long while after that he stood motionless, 
leaning gently against the wall of the Still- 
wells’ ballroom. By that time there could 
not be the slightest doubt. Clara Hodges 
had become successful. Mrs. Stillwell and 
several old ladies were looking at Clara 
curiously. Partner after partner advanced 
hopefully, only to dance a half dozen steps 
before he was relieved. Beverley could see 
it. Clara's new dress was of such a color 
that he could not miss her. As the min- 
utes passed, it became more and more sur- 
prising to think that he had ever looked 
upon her lightly. He was ashamed of him- 
self, and yet at the same time proud. What 
could he be thinking of? Was it possible 
that he was proud that he had brought 
Clara Hodges to the Stillwells’ ball? But 
what is the use of going on? It was not 
Clara’s dress. It was not her silver slippers. 
It was some eagerness, some desperate 
desire for merriment in Clara that made 
us like her. She seemed to have an inter- 
est in everything, and yet at the same time 
a contempt for it that was curious and 
new. 

“It was the Cinderella motif,’’ Beverley 
always said. ‘“‘And do you know what oc- 
curs tome now? It occurs to me that every 
woman is a potential Cinderella if one only 
treats her right.” 

That night it seemed to Beverley that he 
had known Clara for a long while. That 
Cambridge dance, Comparative Literature 
A and Professor Hodges’ house, with the 
smell of cauliflower in the hall, seemed like 
the beginning of a span of years; and yet 
Beverley was puzzled still. 

What had induced Clara Hodges to wish 
to come to the Stillwells’ ball? It was 
later, after midnight, that Beverley under- 
stood. 

He and Clara were sitting in the Stillwell 
library and no one else was there. It did 
not surprise Beverley that Clara had 
wished to come, because he was always 
adept at bringing girls to libraries. As they 
sat upon a sofa in front of the coal grate 
Beverley noticed that Clara was smiling 
and that her eyes were brighter than he had 


she 


he 


ever seen them. 
“Give me a 
Clara 
‘You don’t smoke, do you?” said Bev- 
erley, raising his eyebrows. It was nearer 
the Victorian era then, and smoking was 


cigarette, please,’’ said 


not so po ular. 
“Well,” said Clara, “I’m going to start 


it now And she leaned toward Beverley, 
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touching his hand an instant to steady it 
as he produced a lighted match. At the 
same time Clara looked at him and smiled 
in a way that made him feel very strange. 
It was at that moment that Beverley felt he 
had known Clara for a long time and that 
they had been through desperate days to- 
gether. 

“So,” said Clara, “‘you didn’t think I 
could get away with it? Well, I did.” 

“Yes,” said Beverley, “*yvou did.” 

Clara him searchingly and 
again Beverley felt very strange. ‘‘And 
what do you think of me now?” asked 
Clara. 

‘“*There isn’t any use in my saying,” said 
Beverley sadly. ‘‘You don’t care what I 
think of you.” 

“Do you really 
Clara, very softly. 

“Of course,” said Beverley, feeling more 
strange than ever. ‘‘You couldn’t care 
what I think. You couldn't really want to 
know.”’ 

Clara seemed pleased. Her eyes were 
still brighter. She sighed softly and tossed 
her cigarette into the fire. i 
wonderful tonight,”’ she said. ‘‘There is 
only one thing that would make it per- 
fect —just one thing.” 

Beverley felt still more strange, and at 
the same time dazed again. Being well 
versed in the ways of the world, he could 
not be mistaken, and yet 

‘*Do you remember the first time I ever 
met you?” said Clara—‘‘when you took 
me home?”’ 

““Yes,”’ said Beverley 

“Well,” said Clara. 

At the juncture Beverley understood. 
“Clara,”’ he said softly—‘‘Clara,” and 
Clara Hodges was leaning toward him and 
her eyes were very bright. 

The next instant, try as Beverley might 
to reconstruct it, was always blurred and 
indefinite. But the instant after he was on 
his feet with the blood racing furiously 
through his temples as though an artery 
had burst. Clara Hodges had struck him 
in the face. She had struck him full and 
hard across his cheek and across the corner 
of his mouth. There was a sulphurous 
taste on his tongue, and Clara Hodges was 
standing near him with a fixed, curious 
smile. 

“That’s what I wanted,” said Clara. 
There was a noise in his ears which made 
her voice seem very distant. ‘‘Just to have 
you try that again. That sets us even now.” 

Beverley did not reply. His hand was 
trembling and he was dabbing at a cut on 
the corner of his mouth. 

“Yes,” said Clara. ‘‘Some girls might 
have cried and let it go, but I’m not made 
like that. We're even for your patronage. 
We're even for your contempt —absolutely 
even.” 

“Yes,” said Beverley. Suddenly he felt 
as cold as ice. ‘But may I ask a question? 
Was that why you wanted to go to the 
Stillwells’ ball? Was that why you did 
everything just to slap my face?” 

“You're really quite intelligent,’’ said 
Clara. “‘ Yes, that’s exactly why.” 

Beverley felt his finger nails digging into 
palms, but he managed to smile. 
“That's why you gave me a C in Compara- 
tive Literature,”’ he said —‘‘just to slap my 


looked at 


believe that?’ said 


been 





his 


face. You might have said that was what 
you wanted in the first place. It would 
have saved a lot of trouble. Hello, 


what is it, Thompson?”’ 

It was Thompson, the Stillwells’ butler, 
who looked ¢ xceedingly embarrassed “% 
sir,”” 


beg pardon, he began 
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‘ake 
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“What is it?”’ The 
way Thompson stared at him was driving 
him into a fury 

“I beg pardon,” said Thompson. Sut 
is this Miss Hodges? She is wanted on the 
telephone.” 

“Who?” 
faced and motionless 
phone?” 

Thompson pointed to an instrument on 
the table and stood indecisively as Clara 
picked it up. ‘Beg pardon,” he said to 
Beverley, ‘“‘but have you cut your lip, 
sir?” 

“It isn’t anything,” said Beverley. He 
scarcely knew his voice. He knew already 
that the thing was growing to ascandal. In 
another day he knew that everyone would 
know it. “‘I cut my lip against the chair, 
bending down to get the lady’s handker 
chief. You may go now, Thompson.” 

Then he stood staring at the fire, and his 
throat and eyelids were hot, and the blood 
was still humming in his ears. Then he 
heard a voice calling him. It was Clara’s 
voice, 

‘Beverley!’ she said. “‘ Beverley!” 
was leaning against the table near the tele- 
phone, looking white and sick. Beverley 
looked at her, but he could not trust him 
self to speak. “‘It was father,’’ said Clara, 
staring straight before her. ‘‘It was father 
on the telephone.’”” The words were me- 
chanical, utterly devoid of emphasis. “* He 
wants me to come home at once.” 

“Does he?” said Beverley, and it seemed 
to Beverley that there was justice still in 
heaven. 

**What am I going to do?” 
rose as though she was in pain 
about the dress, about the hotel! 
about everything!”’ 

Yes, there is justice in heaven 
justice. 

“Can't you say anything?” cried Clara 
“What am I going to do? It’s your fault 
as much as mine.” 

“Is it?” said Beverley. 

“It is,” said Clara. ‘‘ You know itis. It 
was Arthur Hewins. How did he find out”? 
Beverley, aren’t you going to help me?”’ 

Beverley remembered the saying that 
the woman always pays, and he was glad it 
was true. “‘It occurs to me,” he said, “‘that 
the Cinderella story is nearly over.” 

“But aren’t you going to help me?” 
cried Clara. Her credulity was almost 
diculous. The mark of her hand was still on 
Beverley’s cheek. Beverley’s voice had a 
sudden sting to it. For nearly the first time 
in his life he was angry. the 
first time, in the ease and protection whict 


repeated Beverley 


began Clara, standing white 
as Where is the te le 


She 


Clara’s voice 
‘*He knows 
He knows 


perfe ct 


For nearly 


had surrounded him, a blow had fallen 
upon him which made him wince. 
“Help you?” said Beverley. ‘‘Why 


should I help you? Go and help yourself 
Go and do anything you like, say anything 
you like, for all I care.”’ 


vi 


MHEY called us a lot of things 
boys and the Princeton boys 
our fellow students have called us a lot of 


the Yale 


and ever! 


things, those of them who do not unde 
stand the butterflies and the lilies of the 
field. They have called us loafers; they 


have called us snobs; they have called us 
the type of young man who brings a bad 
reputation to anything with which he is 
associated; they have called us the useless 
froth; they have said that we would com: 
to no good end—and they have all beer 
right. Most of us have reached the end 
approximately already, and a lot of us have 
actually reached it. A lot of us 
over in France, who might have stayed at 
home and in some essential industry, 
those of us who didn’t, intrinsically speak 
ing, are a useless lot. We none of us have 
done much to be proud of, which perhaps 
makes us proud of the things which we 
never did do. There were a lot of thing 
which one never did, and one of them was 
that one never ran away when he 
face the music 
the facts, of 

had to face the music like any other 
man. 





ished 


ana 


nad t 
As soon as Beverley faced 
He 


gentile 


course, ne understood 
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“Of course, it was easier for me than for 


others,’’ Beverley has always said. “ Be- 
cause I have been fired from so many 
things. I am always being fired.” 

The next morning Beverley started in a 


rapid, determined way along the streets of 
Cambridge until he reached the Hodges 
} ouse 

The thing that always struck Beverley as 
strange was that he bore no resentment. He 
had finished the game and he had lost, and 
he was even glad that he had finished, be- 
cause there were parts in it which he had 
never liked. He had been ashamed, but he 
was no longer ashamed, now that he was to 
take his medicine. He even managed to 
smile when Clara Hodges opened the front 
door. 

‘“‘T have come to face the music,”’ Bever- 
ley said; and curiously enough, Clara her- 
self seemed very friendly, just as though 
nothing had happened, just as though she 
did not remember the night before. 

“IT like you better facing the music than 
dancing to it,’’ she answered. They were in 
the room with the horsehair sofa and the 
chairs and the black walnut desk, when Bev- 
erley suddenly perceived that Clara was 
frightened and that her coolness was only a 
pretense. He could see that her hands were 
clenched and tight, and that her eyes were 
very wide open, and that her pulse was 
beating in her throat. 

““Don’t be afraid,’’ said Beverley very 
gently. ‘It’s all my fault. That’s what 
I’m here for—to face the music.” 

“IT knew you'd come,” said Clara in a 
queer hushed voice. ‘‘I told father that 
you would.” 
| Beverley nodded and even made a feeble 
effort to smile. ‘‘By this time you must 
have understood that I don’t amount to 
anything. I amatype that doesn’t amount 
to anything. I am one of the useless ele- 
There has always got to be some- 
But I 


ments. 
one who is useless, hasn’t there? 
never run away.” 

‘*I know you don’t,” said Clara, so softly 
that you could hardly hear her. 
| ‘** And | deserve everything that’s coming 
to me,” said Beverley —“‘every bit -of it. 
Last night I was a little taken back, but I 
deserved it. But I don’t see why you went 
| toso much trouble.” 
| “Don’t 





you see at all?”’ asked Clara. 

‘“*No,” said Beverley. 
And Clara said a 

thing in that frank way of hers 


I like you so much,” said Clara. 


then most peculiar 


** Recause 





“You mean because you hate me so 
much, don't you?”’ said Beverley 
| “*Yes,”’ said Clara. “It’s just the same 
| | thing, after all.”’ 


There were a lot of things that Beverley 





ive said, a lot of things that he 
He wanted to say that he wished 


he had known Clara earlier. He wanted to 


} | might | 


thought 





attle 


le 


ie was ashamed of himself, utterly 
Instead he found himself saying 
7 hope your 


say that 
ashamed 
n a slow, mechanical tone, 


father’s in, 


because I want to face the 

musi¢ 
|| Clara’s face grew crimson ‘He has just 
i} gone out to mail a letter,”’ she said. ‘He'll 


1] } 
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minute. He knows every- 

He knows about the dress 
you bought. He knows that you hired a 
room for me at a hotel, and he guessed why 
I marked your book. Arthur Hewins told 
him.” 

The irony of it was something which even 
then Beverley could see. Mr. Hewins, the 
rustic, the indomitable, the ruin of all his 
hopes! 

‘“‘He saw us go out of the store,” 
Clara. ‘‘He saw my name on the hotel 
register. The sneak! I never want to see 
him again.” 

Beverley allowed himself to smile in a 
weary, broken way. ‘“‘But he was right to 
tell,”” he said. ‘‘ That fellow is always right. 
He was right when he said that I wasn’t 
worth a damn. He was right when he said 
I would do you no good. Yes, he’s always 
been right. But here comes your father. 
Don’t look frightened. Don’t think I mind 
these meetings. I’ve been through a lot of 
them before. They fired me from St. 
Swithin’s, and the school before that, and 
two summer camps.” 

It was Professor Hodges. Beverley heard 
the front door open and heard Professor 
Hodges stamping on the carpet, and then 
the door to that room opened and there was 
Professor Hodges himself, with a face not 
unlike some wintry landscape out of doors. 

“Ah,” he said, ‘‘good morning, Wither- 
spoon,” and sat down in front of his black 
walnut desk. ‘Is there anything I can do 
for you?”” Whether he was angry or indif- 
ferent, Beverley could not tell. 

“‘T’m not asking for anything,” said Bev- 
erley. ‘‘ Please don’t think I am, sir.” 

Professor Hodges opened his desk and 
produced a check. ‘‘ For Clara’s dress,”’ he 
said. ‘‘Of course you expect that, Wither- 
spoon.” 

“Yes,” said 
things, sir.”’ 

Professor Hodges looked at him through 
his glasses. There seemed to be no human- 
ity in him. He was as dry as the binding on 
an ancient book. 

“*Well,” he said, “have you got anything 
to say? I suppose that is why you are 
here.”’ 

“T have only a suggestion, sir,” said 
Beverley. Professor Hodges frowned but 
did not speak. ‘“‘It just occurred to me,” 
said Beverley, ‘‘as the best way out of this. 
Of course, | want you to know it’s all my 
fault, every bit of it, but just to avoid talk 


be back in a 


thing ahout it 


said 


Beverley, ‘‘among other 





that might be unpleasant for others be- 
sides myself — you understand, sir?”’ 

“Yes,” said Professor Hodges, ‘‘ I under- 
stand.” 


“Well, just to avoid that,” said Bever- 
ley, ‘you might give me an E in Compara- 
Literature A. It will do the trick with- 
out any question. I'll be fired from college 
just the same as telling everything.”’ 
nodded. “Is 
* he asked. 


Beverley’s face grew red- 


tive 


Professor Hodges there 
anything else?’ 

“Only this” 
der ‘I never knew exactly what I was do- 
ing till I did it, I hope you will believe 
that. I mean that I never thought I was 
cheating, if you understand. It just seemed 
to me that I was beating a game, a system, 


sir. 
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until I was in the middle of it I deserve 
everything that’s coming to me.” 

Professor Hodges nodded in 
“Yes,” he said, ‘‘you deserve everything, 
but there is one thing about it.” He looked 
at Beverley and then at Clara with the 
same wintry look. ‘‘We’ve got rid of one 
egregious idiot. We won’t see any more of 
Hewins.”’ And suddenly Professor Hodges 
smiled. ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Witherspoon, you must 
not forget that I owe you that. Mr. Hew- 
ins has been a thorn in my side for a long 
time. I was tired of Mr. Hewins. Both 
Clara and I have sent him about his busi- 


’ 


assent 


ness.’ ; 

Beverley moved toward the door; he 
was grateful to Professor Hodges. There 
had been no recriminations, no hard words. 
‘*T must be going to pack my things now,” 
he said. ‘‘And thank you very much, sir, 
for not jumping on me with both feet. | 
never felt so ashamed of myself as I have 
today, but I hope you will take my advice, 
because an FE on the examination is the best 
way out for everyone.” 

“‘Unfortunately,”’ said Professor Hodges, 
leaning back in his desk chair, “‘ your mark 
has already been recorded.” 

“But can’t you get it changed?” 
Beverley. 

Professor Hodges looked at Beverley at- 
tentively for a time before he spoke. ‘* Mr. 
Witherspoon,” he said, ‘‘what earthly good 
can it do me to have you dropped from col- 
lege?”’ 

This new appearance of the matter was 
so unexpected that for a moment Beverley 
was bereft of speech. ‘“‘But I thought it 
might give you some satisfaction,” 
Beverley; but for some reason 
was beating faster. 

“No,” said Professor Hodges. 
better idea than that. From 
Witherspoon, you are going to see what it 
is like to work.” 


asked 


began 
his heart 


‘Thavea 


now on, 


“Work?” gasped Beverley. ‘‘ Work, 
sir?’’ The idea was so novel that he could 


not grasp it at once, but the dismal pros 
pect was unfolding. ‘‘You mean study, 
sir?’”’ 

Professor Hodges smiled, with an amuse- 
ment not wholly charitable. ‘‘ You don’t 
like it, do you, Witherspoon?” he inquired 


““T thought you wouldn’t like it. It must 
be years since you have applied yourself, 
but now you shall make up for itor get 


From now on 
going to study all the time—or nearly all 
It will be hard on your friends, Mr. Wither 
spoon, but I think it is the best way out for 
everyone considered. You are now to spend 
a great deal of time making up what you 
With Comparative Litera 
ture A, I think you had better begin at the 
beginning. I shall ask you some question 

tomorrow about your philosophy, Frenc! 
and German. But in Comparative Litera 
ture, I may better 
make another start. You can go home now 
and start in with nd”’ 
Professor Hodges smiled again at Beverley 
in a way that was not wholly kind 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday eve 

nings you may come here and let Clara 
question you about it.”’ 


into worse trouble. you are 


have not done. 


safely say, you had 


your reading, and 





SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


was swollen. However, he was smiling and 
nfident that he could stage a comeback 


How do you describe the victory of a 


young prize fighter over a ring veteran? 
ANs. Youth the incomparable was served. 

How do you describe the victim of a 
pugilistic veteran over a young opponent’? 


Age and experience won out 
Describe the champion 
ANs. He is bel if the 
|} ring to be the greatest champion of all time 
What did the 
ANS 
g witl 


heavyweight 


f ved by close followers 


challenger do on entering 
He tested the thickness of 
the toe of 
round end? 


was groggy as he 


the ring 
his shoe. 
Ans. The 


went to his 


the pada 
How did the fifth 
champion 


cornet 
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Hlow did the final round start? ANs 
They shook hands 
Dewey M 


(wens 


Disinterested Advice to a Girl's 


Mother 
‘ T’ 5 this way, Mrs. Brown,” I said 
) our da ighter doesn't knock me dea l, 
Not that she’s not O. K. 
Dottie’s all right 
But doesn’t quite 
Hit me in just that way 
The fellers would be keener if 
Dot wa rn't acting sort of tiff 
I hunch the trouble’s th 
Bee se YO don 








Let her, she won't 
Occasionally ki 

It’s nothing to me, M brow) 
It’s not as if she t yu ne 

To me the fellers con 

{nd say that Dot 

The stuff has got, 

But she’s dutiful and du 


She really isn't that, I } 
I thought you ought to he 
, 
dope 
She'd get the benefit 
For that poor girl 
Could have a wh 


If she send *¢ 
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Now! a lovely, clear silk hose 
' ° ° % ° 
of service weight—*1 the pair 


Espe i tally made for short skirts And the narrow garter hem ha 

All-silk where it shows «. . from the tip of the ravel-stop to prevent garter run 
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The hose are ankle-shaped to give trim 
pearance. With a silk sole to go with low slippers. that you get this stocking at 
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As Eager at 


Turn the wheel of a Flying Cloud 
Brougham toward some far-away 
port at dawn. Open its throttle 
no matter what the road, for road 
shocks can't get through a Flying 
Cloud. Chase the horizon as hard 
as you will and come to a velvet 
stop at the end of the day with a 
car still eager for more miles to 
conquer. 

here's something alive in its 


cry appearance... movement 


day’s end as at day’s dawning 


moulded into steel and wood and 
glass. Perhaps it is the long sweep 
of low windows, only possible in 
a brougham, perhaps the shiplike 


‘Flying Cloud. 


BROUGHAM 


$1595 


at Lansing 
plus tax 


curves of its close-coupled body or 
just the artistry with which every 
detail fits into the whole. 
Reo Flying Cloud Brougham 
—entirely new, entirely different 


See a 


—for yourself. 
Then be sure to try one out. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY : Lansing, Michigan 
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to completior Here, on this most impor 
tant rush job, was the chance, decided Mr 
Merri lle to show the folk ist what 
efficiency could accomplist Mr. Merr 
ville Was, not strange to say, on this occa 
sion fuller of tripe than usual; for Mr 


UT good shoes hi 


plates? When do you really have to have 
‘em?” 

This last question was the sign that told 
you he was going to do it for you. You'd 
tell him when. 

“When? First thing tomorrow morn- 
ing? Gimme that order and get the hell 
out of here. I’ve been hearing that first 


thing-tomorrow-morning song and dance 


for twenty years. You come around next 
week at two o'clock. I couldn’t get them 
done before next Tuesday for you if you 
were Dolores del Riviera, and I could be 
hung for what I’d do for her. All right 
then—-Tuesday, say. Good-by. One side. 
If you don’t feel like working give a man 
elbow room that does.”’ 

And then that evening at 5:30, if you 
came around to the delivery end of t Pp, 
you'd find your twenty plates all piled up 
neatly, finished, waiting for you, filtered by 
some strange alchemy through all that un- 
believable jumble of work that crammed 
the shop. And heaven be your aid if you 
failed to come and get them. Lord help 
you if you didn’t take away the stuff to that 
rush job of yours by the time you'd set for 
their requirement. Next time you came 
paddling into Pap Danna’s shop with a 
rush order, were it six months later, Pap 
would call to your mind those twenty 
plates he had shoved through for you, only 
to see them lie in his crowded shop for half 
a day ormore. And your chance of getting 
another piece of work rushed through was 
exactly one in seven hundred thousand. 

Those who knew Pap, knew that if there 
was a Chinaman’s chance of getting 3 
rush job through for you, there would al- 
ways appear somewhere in his tirade at you 
this question: ‘“‘When do you really have 
to have it?’’ If you heard that, and if you 
came back at Pappy with an honest an- 
swer, your job was as good as done, and you 
had better come around with a couple 
guineas and a hand truck to lug your stuff 
away that night at quitting time, no matter 

Pap swore to and at you that he couldn't 
possibly get the order out that week 

3ut Mr. Merriville didn’t know this little 
secret. And Mr. Merriville did not have 
the common steelworks touch to let him see 
the twinkle in Pappy Danna’s one blue eye 
as he berated you. Also Mr. Merriville, 
who was a piece of consolidated milk curd, 
did not have the grace to feel his way into 
the favor of an obviously eccentric, obvi- 
ously splendid old hell-dinger like Pap 
Danna. Were favor to be sought, it should 
be sought of and not by young Mr. Merri- 
ville. 

Mr. Merriville wanted twelve channel 
beams for buckstays for the forge-shop an- 
nealing furnace. He wanted them cut and 
punched and riveted back to back with a 
spreader in between—-and he wanted them 
that night. A great propeller shaft was 
being forged that day, and telegrams de- 
manded double, triple rush. 

A huge forge press was squeezing a tre- 
mendous ingot into shape, rounding it, 
stretching it, kneading it into that mysteri- 
ous internal structure that makes forged 
steel so tough and strong. But the longest 
annealing furnace in the forge shop was 
ten feet too short to hold that monster 
shaft after the big press should be finished 
with it. 

And so ten feet in length was to be added 
to the longest annealing furnace; a per- 
fectly simple matter, but in this case a 
matter of desperate hurry. And so that 
night the brick masons and a gang of out- 
side boiler makers and erectors would be at 
it, trowel and hammer, with no let-up till 
the oven should be ready for the shaft 

The buckstays that hold the fire-brick 
walls plumb and straight against the warp- 
ing heat had to be on the job and would 
be, by heck and gravy, were it in the power 
of Mr. Grayham Stillwell Merriville to 
produce the goods. 

Mr. Merriville, unmasked, had assigne 


himself the task of hustling this great shaft 
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fuller of tripe 
with each d Lee ) ar 
emergency job efficiency goes to the d 
card. Speed—speed at any cost, is the 
good word. Put four men on a job that 
one can Go i those four in a da} in gaina 
single hour’s time. That hour may be wort} 
a thousand dollars Let ten men loaf 
around the job for half a day, if by their 


idieness you are sure that those ten are on 
» the very minute you want them. 


quarter hour they may save will pay 





idleness a hundredfold 


iy 
But Mr. Merriville picked out this rus 





job as an ideal one on which to show his 
. _* 


stuff. A mighty liner’s huge propeller shaft 





had shown a flaw, and the great greyhound 
lay at dock waiting, a craft whose idle 
hours, figured into interest on all its mil 
lions of investment and into wages for a 


) uf 
crew that made a little army, would show a 


row of digits long enough to make you 


And so when Pappy Danna seemed to set 


his one-eyed, lantern awed, deal-eared, 


scTawny presence athwart this mighty 





ocean | ne 


r’s progress, the shock was almost 
more than M 
harder yet t 
was the fact that old Pap Danna seemed 
not only to be standing athwart an ocean 
liner; he was standing athwart the hig! 
purposes of Mr. Merriville 

Mr. Danna, inconceivable as it may 
seem, had advised Mr. Merriville to get tne 
hell out of there. He had told Mr. Merr 


ville that, if he didn’t care to go to work 


r. Merriville could bear. And 
) 


bear—in fact, unbearable 





himself, he was to move aside and make 
room for a man who had much to do before 





the evening bellow of the power-hous¢ siren 
called him to supper, vespers at the silver 
shrine of Miss Dolores del Riviera, and a 
renewal of the discussion of the merits and 
demerits of 
vehicle 
“When did you say you real y had to 
have those channels?’’ Pappy D. had 
asked; and had been answered curt y, 
‘Six o'clock!” 
or 
upon bel 
that night, and not six o'clock next week 


the inclosed type of motor 


it?”’ inquired Mr. Danna. And 
g assured that it was six o'clock 









when they absolutely must be ready, Mr 

Danna trumpeted his indignation: 
“Tonight! Tonight you got to have 

them! Listen, young fellow, I tumbled off a 


1 ’ 
scaffold sever years ago and broke a coupie 





ribs that never properly knit. So please be 
careful how you talk tome. They still 
when I laugh.” 

Upon which Mr. Merriville marked up 
Pappy Danna for the ax. ‘ Young fellow! 
So! To him! To Merriville, efficiency ex 
pert! The doddering old pensioner! Steel, 
which has generally wrecked its man and 
thrown him into the scrap heap long before 
Pap Danna’s age, would not much longer 
carry this old handicap along. He, Merr 
ville, would see to it 

‘You come around about a week before 
next Wednesday, buddy,” said old man 
Danna, all unawed by the Jovian contempt 
upon the brow of Mr. Merriville, “‘and you 
can get your channel beams—-and not one 
whizzle-whanged split second earlier!” 

Upon which Mr. Merriville, in high 
dudgeon and disdain, an” deigning n 
further parley, up and walked out on Mr. 
Danna, leaving that gentleman grinning 
toothlessly over the fact that the day was 


Wednesday, and that a week before next 
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Wednesday was that selfsame day. Still 
grinning toothles he motioned over to 
him one Bill Banner, his and 





mighty nearly as good a 


self. 
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For anyone who 


soon be without a speedometer as a wrist 
ce you've worn one for a week. 
if you had time to test all the wrist watches in 


toring use, you'd decide on an Ingersoll. For 


Vibration and the jolts and jars of driving 
n't affect the timing dependability of an 
Ingersoll the way they do the more delicate 
Wat he 
In case of an accident to your watch, you can 
repaired quickly and at nominal cost, by 


to the INGERSOLL SERVICE DEPAR1 
Waterbury, Conn. 


| f loss or theft, it can be easily replaced, 
here, at one of the hundred thou 
res that scll Ingersolls 
Wrist Radiolite, tells time in the dark, »4.00 


1 be the second best investment you 
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up to the game this afternoon. You can go 
Saturday if we've still got our heads above 
the flood by then. And here’s an order that 
the forge shop is throwing fits about. Give 
this batch of channels the gun, Bill, even 
though they only marked the order triple 
rush.” 

And Pappy hoisted a couple fingers in a 
washtub once or twice and went up to the 
game in hopes of seeing some excitement 
there that would make him forget all about 
closed cars and the many silly arguments 
advanced in favor of that stifling, stale- 
aired means of transportation. 

Next day, it happened, was the day on 
which we held our weekly conference in 
Mr. A. B. X. Ledeaux’s palatial office. All 
the department heads were present —all 
but Mr. Hammersmith, the super at the 
forge shop. He had asked the day before 
to be excused, as he expected to be out all 
that night and the next day, and all the 
following days and nights, till the big shaft 
for the liner Poseidon was out of the an- 
nealing furnace and on a couple flat cars 
headed toward the machine-shop lathes. 

Mr. Merriville was there; Mr. Merri- 
ville, the workingman’s burden, whom all 
of us, however, conciliated. He was the 
big boss’ fair-haired favorite, but steel 
would sooner or later pitch him out on his 
ear. Sooner or later he would be efficiency- 
experting in a hair-net factory, but none of 
us felt called upon to get ourselves in bad 
with the powers that were by trying to 
hurry that glad day along. So we suffered 
him once more that day while he dipped 
his beak into all our affairs. 

He was a plausible misfit, I must admit. 
Reforms which he proposed were often 
good things in themselves. And to the 
higher-ups, who were not intimately ac- 
quainted with the hidden inner spiritual 
workings of the dark souls of the depart- 
ments under them, these schemes looked 
good. But Mr. Merriville wasn’t big enough, 
and had not known steel long enough or 
intimately enough, to see his schemes to 
improve some small operations in their re- 
lation to the whole organization of which 
they were but a part. And so, as each 
scarred veteran of old Mid-Penn Steel 
made his weekly report upon his own de- 
partment and upon its relations to all the 
other departments, Mr. Merriville came 
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through without fail with some suggestion 
for a little better practice which was as 
smooth, most times, as it was shallow. 

We got round to the forge shop in its 
turn, and Mr. Merriville arose. “In Mr. 
Hammersmith’s absence,” stated Mr. Mer- 
riville, ‘‘let me say that everything is going 
smoothly at the forge plant. There has 
been, perhaps, a little delay in getting out 
the Poseidon’s propeller shaft; but that 
has been through no fault of Mr. Hammer- 
smith. That delay is due to a condition I 
have been watching for weeks —namely, the 
inefficiency so apparent at our boiler shop. 
It is my recommendation that the old- 
fashioned haphazard methods now in 
vogue there be replaced at once by modern 
and systematically planned shop practice, 
and that such a man be placed in charge as 
can put such practice as laid out for him 
into operation. I think when I explain the 
boiler shop’s responsibility for the forge 
shop delay, you will all agree with me that 
the present senile, stubborn, disrespectful 
and passé superintendence of that unit of 
our plant will bear replacement. 

“Yesterday I took the trouble to carry 
personally to the boiler shop orders for 
annealing-oven binding material, which 
would allow us to extend the present fur- 
nace long enough to receive the Poseidon’s 
shaft. I was met with an entire lack 
courtesy or coéperation, and with the state- 
ment that the channels would be done when 
they were finished. 

“T was informed of the utter absurdity of 
expecting to have them completed so that 
the night turn on the furnace could use 
them last night, and was ordered flippantly 
out of the shop. 

““Obstacles like those presented at the 
boiler shop, however, will not stop impor- 
tant work in — hands. I drove down 
to the bridge 
evening, and, bef ore I returned to confer 


hop before the y closed last 


ence with the chief engineer of construction, 
I had their promise to get this structural 
material out for me early this morning. 
This morning I went down to the bridge 
shop again, direct, not stopping at the forge 
plant, and stayed right there until the 
channels all were loaded on a car. I have 
just come from there. The shifting engine 


at the bridge shop will bring the steel up to 


Continued on Page 116 
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IF YOU want to hear a speech that will 
put the silver-tongued boys to shame, get 
me started on that subject! You’re talk- 
ing my language when you bring up 
pipe-smoking. I’ve got diplomas in that! 
How do I like Prince Albert? First of 
all, I like it frequent! 

“Frequent” is right. I start in the min- 
ute I’ve folded my breakfast napkin and 
stay with it until I snap off the light for 
the night. No matter how often I load up 
and light up, P. A. never nips my tongue. 
It is cool and consoling. Every puff is a 
genuine joy. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


Cool as a tax-collector. Sweet as an 
extra dividend. Fragrant as the flowers 
that beckon the bees. Mild, too, with a 
mildness that lets down the bars—yet 
with that full, rich tobacco body that 
spells Satisfaction with a capital S. That’s 
Prince Albert, Men! 

I say to you in all seriousness, that 
what you get out of your pipe depends 
on what you put into it. If you have 
never smoked P. A. you have never 
really experienced 100 per cent pipe- 


pleasure. Buy yourself a tidy red tin of 


P. A. today and make up for lost time! 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


ston->aiem LU. 


Prince 


Ask me 
how I like 






Albert! 
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equipment, insist always on 
the safety-plus that Bull Dog 
gives you. For where is such 
safety more important to you 
and your family than in the 
electrical control devices that 
govern you! supply of electric 
current? Bull Dog Fusenters, 
for instance, do away with the 
need of stumbling down cellar 
stairs to replace fuses. And 
the Bull Dog line in general, 
including the Sat-to-Fuse, 
Fusenters, and Safety Switches, 
offer you the ultimate in safety 
and convenience, combined 
with the highest quality and 


the greatest economy. 
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| the forge shop. It is perhaps there now. 


And immediately after this conference I 
shall go over to the forge shop and stay 
with that job all day. And so I might sug- 
gest that if orders reach any of you gentle- 
men today for service there, for riggers, 
bricklayers, outside machinists or the like, 
it would be highly appreciated if the re- 
sponse were immediate. We must get that 
shaft annealed before tomorrow evening. 

“As to the boiler shop, Mr. Ledeaux, 
and you gentlemen, who have doubtless 
had many such experiences as mine, I can- 
not too strongly recommend that the pres- 
ent incumbent be replaced. Doubtless Mr. 
Danna has served to the best of his ability 
for many years; but, as you all know, steel 
needs prime strength, not dotage. And 
sentiment finds no place in this merciless 
business. Years, too, no doubt, have dulled 
Mr. Danna’s sense of loyalty to the com- 
pany, for I happen to know that with this 
important work being held up by his shop, 
Mr. Danna, with other department heads, 
perhaps less intensely needed at the time, 
was enjoying the baseball game uptown.” 
And unmistakably that shrimp-souled 
clotheshorse looked directly at me, smirk- 
ing as he said it. 

We sat silent, all of us. Ordinarily I 
would have risen to declare myself an engi- 
neer and sportsman, and a dog-gone loyal 
man to both. But that blow at old Pap 
Danna made me utterly forget the dig at 
me, and I sat silent with the rest of the men. 

It had come at last. We all knew Pap 
was getting old, and that some day, not 
many years hence, he would have to go; 
and when we thought of that, I'll tell you 
that we all felt mighty bad. Pap was a 
man—one whale of a good steel man, as 
tough and he a buck as ever kept a man- 
beating giant of a job at arm’s length forty 
years. He was one of us; he was of the 
family. We all knew the racket—knew 
that sooner or later steel would knock every 
one of us off. It was only a matter of time. 
So we were every one of us for the man that 


| had given half his body to steel, and still 


was man enough to beat the game. 

But, most vital of all, we knew that that 
old deafening shop was Pappy Danna’s 
ife. We knew, each one of us, that there 
were only two places where Pappy D. 
could go, despite the three destinations he 
had named to me the day before. He 
could go to the boiler shop—or he could go 
to hell. His home was not the thing that 
kept him from succumbing to the lure of 
those old two fingers in a washtub. His 
wife, so rumor had it, nagged. The boiler 
shop was what held Pappy Danna straight. 

A wild hell-roaring boiler maker Pap had 
been in youth, an elbow hoister who had in 
the old days drunk prone along the bar rail 
every hard-drinking steel man that had 
ever challenged him, beer mug in hand. 
He wasn’t big, but he was tough—tough, 
what I mean. You ought to hear the tales 
the old-timers still will tell of him. He 
could either drink ’em down or knock ’em 
down, however big they came. And, partly 
because he was a fighter, and partly because 
he was the best mechanic on the plant, and 
partly because he had brains enough never 
to let a blue print stick him, he got to be 
gang foreman. Soon it was found out that 
he could handle half a dozen gangs. Mean- 
time he drank his fool head off. 

Then Big John Mahoney, who was gen- 
eral super in that day, got hold of him one 
time. ‘“ Danna,” said John, ‘I know a good 
man when I see him. You're one now. In 
five years, though, you'll be a bum. I'll 
offer you a choice right here and now--a 
man’s job or whisky. Which’ll it be?” 

“T’ll take the job,”’ said young Danna. 

“You're superintendent of the outside 
boiler makers, starting now,’’ said Big 
John. “A year from now you get the shop 
and all if you can lick the booze.” 

John Barleycorn put up a fight against 
young Danna such as few men have been 
called upon to win. Young Danna never 
licked John utterly. He downed him and 
he kept him down. But old John never 
ceased to struggle. Taste for the stuff was 
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part of Danna’s being, and to the very last 
day that he lives he'll have to fight that 
enemy of his. But with the boiler shop to 
back him up, Pap Danna was the major 
general of his soul. Pride in that shop, 
pride in the manhood that it took to run it, 
pride in the knowledge that never in all the 
years had they once fed that shop more or- 
ders than it could digest—this was his 
strength. Take that away ——— Well, he 
had two places every day where he could 
go, and if they took away one of them, only 
one was left. 

We all sat silent. Pappy Danna still 
was good. He wasn’t ready yet to turn 
that boiler shop over to someone else. He 
still could swing it like a man—like any two 
good men Ieversawinaction. But the devil 
of it is that it takes only a hint like that 
of Merriville to start off a wrong train of 
thought. It takes only a word to start a 
steel executive to thinking that a man may 
be too old. A man gets to be too old mighty 
soon in steel. We of the plant family 
had held our breaths for a long time, fear- 
ing that some such word might slip—and 
now the thing was done. To protest would 
be but to emphasize. And so we all sat sick 
and silent, cursing Mr. Merriville. 

I wanted to say something. I tried to 
think of the right thing. But I knew that 
only the very properest thing would do in 
order not to do more hurt than good. 

And then it came to me; it came as I 
thought suddenly of the damnable injus- 
tice of it all. Danna accused, but not there 
to defend. All right, thought I, present or 
not, he should defend himself. He, after 
all, would be the man to say that proper 
word. He had not lacked ability to take 
care of himself, with no outside assistance, 
all these years. I'd call on Charlie Simms, 
the whitest kid in all Mid-Penn, to state 
plain facts about that forge-shop job, and 
let those facts, with which Pap Danna was 
more accustomed to speak than with his 
battered mouth, defend him. 

I tilted back my chair and looked at 
Charlie, and that boy had a smile upon his 
face like that upon the tiger’s countenance 
when he licks his chops before a hearty 
meal of blatting goat. 

‘Since we’re on the forge shop, Mr. Le- 
deaux,”’ I said, a warm glow filling my 
whole chest, for I knew that Charlie loved 
old Pappy Danna, and would, therefore, not 
be smiling that bland smile without due 
cause —‘“‘since we’re on the forge shop, Mr. 
Ledeaux, I'll let Simms here report. You 
asked, if you remember, that I put an 
engineer on that annealing furnace who 
would see it through. Well, I put Simms on. 
He was out all night. So I asked him to 
come over here at conference time to report 
on progress. How goes it, Charlie? Those 
channel binders get up from the bridge shop 
yet?” 

Charlie got up. He was dirty as a bum. 
He was splashed with mortar and smeared 
with grease and dusty with fire clay and ce- 
ment. He was daubed with soot, and his 
eyes were ringed a bit for lack of sleep. 
But he was happy—very happy. 

“TI do not give one hoot in purgatory,” 
stated Charlie Simms, “‘if the blink-blank- 
blistered channels from the bridge shop 
ever come up or not. If they do I would 
like to tie them about a certain coyote’s 
neck and heave them in the river. Right 
now the bricklayers are dropping the false- 
work underneath the oven arch and we'll 
have a drying fire going in an hour, and you 
don’t drop arch forms or light up fires un- 
less your binder buckstays are in place. 
We had 'em up in place at twelve last night. 
I got ’em from the boiler shop at six. They 
ought to get the shaft sealed in sometime 
today.” 

Charlie Simms is a nice boy. I like him 
personally. Besides that, he’s the best 
young construction engineer f ever hope to 
have the luck to hire. There are none bet- 
ter. A broad statement, but I prove it in 
the next few paragraphs. 

He walked around the conference table, 
past A. B. X. Ledeaux, seated at its head, 
and paused when he got behind A. B. X.’s 
fair-haired favorite. 
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“Stand up, you, and get slapped down! 
said Charlie Simms. 

Surprised beyond refusal of so eminently 
reasonable a request, and bristling with of- 
fended dignity, Mr. Merriville stood up. 
And bless my lop-eared soul if Charlie 
Simms, right then and there, in that sacred 
conference room, before A. B. X. Ledeaux 
and all the rest of us, didn’t smack Mr. 
Merriville flatter than a waffle. 

“T’ve always figured,’’ Charlie Simms 
explained, “‘that here and now was the 
proper time and place to sock a sneaking 
underminer. If you put it off you maybe 
lose your chance. This piece of Camembert 
is that thing, so you'll excuse me taking up 
all your time with this brief ceremony. He 
was up at the baseball game himself yes- 
terday afternoon. That’s how he knew 
Pap was there. Will that be all for me here, 
chief?” 

“That will be all,’’ I told young Simms, 
“‘unless,’’ I added hopefully, ‘“‘he manages 
to get up before the count.” 


Next day I called Simms over to the 
office and broke a bit of joyful news to him. 
“They've authorized the building of four 
new five-hundred-ton blast stacks,”’ I told 
him. ‘You could be persuaded, I suppose, 
to take a job as resident on such a piece of 
work?” 

Charlie Simms grinned gamely. He was 
just a kid out of college, and those four 
blast furnaces must have looked bigger 
than the mightiest four labors of old Her- 
cules. But he grinned, and I saw the good 
old war light flaming in his eye. 

“When do we go?” asked Charlie. 

“Start pulling down old Number 1 to- 
morrow. By the time she’s flat, we'll have 
foundation plans for the whole four ready. 
Tomorrow, then, we start a grind that wil! 
wear two dozen nose grooves in the grind- 
stone before we light a fire in the last one of 
those four. And so, to celebrate our luck 
we're going up to our last baseball game 
this season. Phone your field office that 
you'll be away this afternoon. They tell 
me Merriville pulled his freight last night. 
How did you know that God’s gift to steel 
was recreating himself from his man- 
cracking labors up at the ball park yester- 
day?’’ 

““Well,”’ Charlie said, “I had things lined 
up pretty at the open hearth yesterday, 
and I asked Ed, the labor boss, to keep 
things going for me, and I went up to the 
game myself.” 

And I said, ‘‘Oh!” 

It was a danged good game. The score 
was 17 to8. Both teams just smacked that 
apple silly. And I got my five-spot back 
from Johnny Lannier, who never will know 
as much about baseball as he does about his 
rail mill. 

And to round out our afternoon, we met 
at the exit from the park—who now? 
You’re right! 

Pap Danna put a lean claw out to Char- 
lie Simms. “Thanks,”’ seal-barked Pappy. 

“You're welcome,” grinned young 
Simms. ‘The pleasure was all mine.” 

“Will you gentlemen ride back to the 
plant with me?” asked Pappy Danna 
proudly; and he stopped us at the curb be- 
side the grandest, shiniest coupé that ever 
yet was painted red as any dog house. 
“You will be honored. I took delivery on 
this high-priced conveyance only just before 
the game.” 

I looked at that coupé, and looked at 
Pappy Danna, and Pappy Danna looked 
back sheepishly at me. 

** Before I get inside that stuffy hearse,” I 
said, “I want to know where you are 
headed in it.” 

And Pap came through. A noble choice, 
by one of Nature’s noblemen, though made 
stone sober. 

“Well,” snorted Pap, “there's just three 
places I can go in this expensive vehicle. I 
can go to hell, and I can go to the boiler 
shop, and I can go home. And of the 
three Tell you the truth, gentlemen, 
I got one most damn fine old woman. She’d 
have to be to put up with a reprobate like 
me for all these years.” 
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| 
EATING the rug to free the | 
grit. That's hard work for 
you and hard on the rug, too. 
But the rug. must be thoroughly | 


‘cleaned to keeps beauty. Then 
~ —clean it with a Premier Duplex. 


- \The Premier Duplex has double 
© action—the two actions essential 
to clean cleaning. They work 
together accomplishing twice the 
work in half the time. The motor- 
_ driven brush sweeps the surface 
- clean, and gently shakes and frees 
' the grit. The strong suction 
+ An@ the Premier Duplex spares 
Ee Sh you not only hard work, but me- 
~~ “chanical work, too. It never needs 
| ~ oiling. Both brush and motor 
have bali bearings, packed in lu- 
bricant. It will keep your rugs— 
- your whole home—clean and 
fresh for a lifetime. 
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have all been negative To this proce 


there must come an end; if the ; not 


to stop, it must be wound up again sooner 


or later.”’ 
The Fren 


points to the 





Rolland, 
which others con 


noy elist, Roma n 


very source 
sider most dangerous when he 


Says, 


are a certain number of us in | 


not sulh 






whom European civilization 


there are who look towa 
The German writer, 
Hesse, goes further when he says that the 
Asiatic ideal 
to consume the European soul.” 

Catholic, Protestant, 
radical and reactionary, 


some 
Hermann 


occult ‘is already beginning 


and Jew, 
business man and 
ntellectual dilettante are thus represented 
n a chorus of disaster 


have given range from 1922 to a few weeks 


agnostic 


The quotations I 





ago, and they are only high lights in a long 
and unhappy dirge. The 
Hurope was apparently at its lowest point 
n 1922; 

nite depression, a psychological slacking off 
It is only ashort time since Maurice Muret, 
one of the distinguished contributors to the 


well-balanced and conservative Journal des 


depression of 


but there seems still to be a defi- 


Débats, issued a book on the Twilight of 
the White Races, in which the basic idea 
s that Europe is discredited. And another 
Henri Massis, 


niverselle, very 


French observer, editor of 
La Revue U 
surveyed all the frontiers 
upon 
that 


has recent 


from which as 
Kurope and 


the future of 


being made 
to the 


mankind 


aults are 
ome conclusion 


Is In jeopardy 


The Foundations of Europe 


There are a few general ideas which un 
derlie all these prophecies 


mentioned the 


] have already 
disappearance of belief in 


he idea of progress; at times this failure of 





I becomes an annihilation of all hope 
[he faith which inspired the nineteenth 
century that there might be 
event to which the whole creation moves 
was shattered when that event proved to be 
the greatest and ghastliest of recorded wars 
It is natural for Keyserling to declare 
that ‘‘all human history is tragic,”’ and that 
not a civilization or a nation has escaped 
destruction. ‘‘ Folly has always conquered 
wisdom. The Greeks were right 
when they said that the gods were intent 
upon destroying whatever was exception 
The 


Nnolog 
lolog 


one divine 


ally good and great in the world 
World War has hastened the 
cal decline of the human race We shall 
ee in a moment what this tragic pessimism 
leads to. Just now the mere fact that lead 
ers of thought in Europe have forsaken the 
dea of progress is sufficiently important. 
The second leading idea is that Europe 
and all that Europe stands for 
o be of primary ficance. It 
noted here that a 
prophets speak of Western « 
tion and specifically note that America is 
ust as badly off as Europe. But it is ger 
erally clear from their tone that they are 
the Cont 
not actually cor 


has ceased 
signi may as 
We l] be 


great many of 


hese 





thinking specifically of nent of 
Kurope when they are 

cerned with their own country. 
that Europe must consider itself as a unit, a 
single whole. ‘‘ Unite or perish,” 
Coudenhove-Kalergi, 
ility of old Europe,’ 
an Austrian diplomat and a 


has elaborated a plan for 


The ) agree 


they say 
of the 


*the son of 


a descendant 
highest nob 
Japanese 
Par 
urope which is to balance and coéperate 
Pan-America. l 


mother, 
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But he feels that 


while the rest of the world makes progress 


with 
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Keyserling announces that 
seem a minor member of the lar 


Europe will 
ger world 
onstellation.”’ 

What 
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is the Europe which these prophets 

imperiled? Mr. J. Middleton 
Murry, an English editor, considers that 
inguishing marks of the European 
notion of individual liberty 


coexisting with social order, 
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Henri Ma s, the root leas O| Kurope are 

personality, unity, stability autnorit 
and continuity And all these are threat 
ened by what he calls Asiaticism. ‘To hin 
ol course, uroy ind must remain in 
portant 

To some of the others nothing that I 
rope Nas accom} ned W ye of the highest 
value in the future We should undoubt 

acting wisely and caut Is 
f we accustomed ours¢ es to lace 
the idea of the twilight whict descend 
ing upon us,” 

The course of history is marked by the 
waters upon whic! zations have beer 
built. The greater portion of what we con 
monly Cali history deais with the nations ol 
the Mediterranear the shift of center t 
the Atlanti s the work o! the past (i 





years, and the 
} 





suffering from the change in equilibrium 
But the observers of Europe consider the 
Atlantic merely as an offshoot of the 
Mediterranean, and their great fear for 
the time when th feuro-Ame in € 
rium will be upset and history concentrate 
on the Pacific 

Beati up from the Pacit or, more 
specifically, one should say from Asia 


come the hordes of population whicn ter 
rify the 

ideas which fr attract t 
In his Defense of the West, 
noted the nfluence of tl Kast 
on postwar Germany He mentions a 


statesmen; thence also come the 





he pror ; 
tne propne 


ignten or 
Massis ha 
enormous 


ze for books on the language, the thought 





and the art of the peoples of Asia; and the 


frenzied crowds following the Bengalese 


poet, tabindranath lagore, through the 
streets of Munich. He quotes Professor 
Curtius Young Germany looks to the 


ast and turns her back on the West and 


Neue Rundschau Under 


the spiritual influence of the 


a writer in the 
awakening 
Orient, which is reviving among Europeans 
the sentiments of primitive India and its 
age-old wisdom, a new morality is rising in 
the West.”’ It is reported that in Bran 
burg a Professor Dalhke, a German by 
but a genuine Buddhist, 
tomato a day, has preache 





some success, and has actually founded 
several monastic organizations which pra 
tice the Buddhist discipline in its purest 
form. 
Eyes Toward the East 

What a tew tanatics or even a lew popu 
lar teachers do is comparatively unimpor 
tant in the making or unmaking of the soul 
of a nation. But when great leaders, wit! 
clear vision, describe a change in a nation's 
direction, their words take on author ty \ 


time before his death the Germar 


short 











Walther Rather au, wrote 

“Night falls over Europe. More and 
more, everything forces us to look to the 
East. For us Germans it is a questior 

fe or deat! But it is not wit 
out a dreadful melancholy that men like ; 
with our past, our prejudices and our tra- 
ditions, turn away from t West 
This is the great consequence of the w 
this is its tragedy, which our ldren w 
not understand.”’ 

Practically the turn to the Fast wa 
checked at Locarno; Germany is polit 
cally in the League of Westerr yY 
and not given over to Bolshe n 
] ve noted, the prophets ol Fur pear 
misfortune work on a deeper leve Her 
Massis, attacking al the GWermar pes 
mists, considers that they are trying to 
undermine the spirit of Europe r} 
spirit, he consider na two root I 
Christianity and in the Greek spirit. And 
Germany's turn to the East an attempt 
to revenye Nhe elf on Westerr t 
by making light of it y suggesting that 
the mysticism of the Orient and its misty 
passive acceptance of good and evil alike 
are superior to the Western ideas of d 
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proved Europe’s stamina: Four years of 
colossal expenditure in men and material, 
followed by eight years of dislocation dur- 
ing which Europe was 16,000,000 men 
short in her productive power, and still she 
staggers on! Isn't this a proof of valor and 
strength unheard of before? There are the 
more particular patriots who point out that 
this country or that has had a new birth of 
enthusiasm and will to domination, the 
chief of these being, of course, Italy. There 
are prophets who think that Europe can 
get along very well without America, and 
those who think that Europe has only to 
import American methods of industry to 
beat us at our own game. 

I am trying to avoid, in this article, the 
dangerous ground on which one man judges 
the value of another man’s opinions; that 
is why I have let certain Europeans speak 
for themselves. All these prophets of de- 
spair may be wrong; it would still be in- 
teresting to know that they are so vocal, so 
influential and so popular. Any doctor who 
has dealt with nervous disorders is familiar 
with the patient who exaggerates his com- 
plaints in order to evoke sympathy and to 
wallow in self-pity. Perhaps the European 
visions of degeneration amount to no more 
than that psychopathic state—in which 
case the state of mind alone is significant. 

The newer psychologists are familiar also 
with the braggart and boaster who as- 
sumes, and frequently carries off, an atti- 
tude of bullying mastery because there is 
something frightened inside of him—an at- 
titude known to our ancestors, before the 
days of psychoanalysis, as whistling to 
keep up your courage. Doctor Adler, the 
Austrian, who identified the inferiority 
complex, has recently applied his theory to 
the Italian nation, suggesting that Italy, 
kept in a secondary position during the 
war, has such a complex and is turning to 
an expansive policy to avenge this slight. 


| The pessimists, at any rate, when they con- 


front an energetic national spirit, asin Italy, 
imply that it is only vitalism, a sort of 
feverish last flicker of energy before com- 
plete disorganization sets in. 


The Inevitable Cycle 


I have intentionally omitted until now 
the name of the most unusual prophet of 
all—the German professor who has worked 
prophecy into a system, who sums up and 
sets in order all the other prophecies. He 
is Oswald Spengler. Precisely at the mo- 
ment when the Allied armies began to turn 
back the last sweep of the Germans in 
France, in July, 1918, the first edition of his 
Decline of the West was published; but 
it was several years later, when the revised 
edition was offered to a Germany in the 
depths of despair, that this unknown 
schoolmaster became a world force. His 
book, in spite of the title, is extraordinarily 
profound; its style is dry and difficult; it 
deals with thousands of ideas, from Aztec 
culture to higher mathematics—and in a 
few weeks it sold more than 70,000 copies. 
It is true that in Germany the sale of 
serious works runs to best-seller figures; 
but even so, the success of Spengler was 
phenomenal. Here is a book to which the 
finest minds of our time have given thought- 
ful consideration and at least a measure of 
approval; it is tremendously solid reading, 
with a deep pessimistic basis. Yet the Ger- 
man reading public bought as many copies 
in a few weeks as the average American 
popular novel sells in a year. 

The leading ideas of the man who man- 
aged to catch the imagination of Central 
Europe, and later of the world, are simple 
and shocking. With a hardihood more 
often associated with fanatics than with 
professors, Spengler has laid out the course 
the world will take until the year 2200 A.D. 
and after. The part he predicts for America 
is of special interest to us. He declares that 
history can be foretold; the reason we 
have thought heretofore that the future is 
unknowable is because we have not been 
intelligent enough to read the past. We 
have assumed that our present civilization 


is the culminating point of the progress of 
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the world. But Spengler reduces Western 
civilization to a minor réle—it is only one 
of several equally important civilizations, 
all of which have gone through the same 
cycle, and it is inevitable that we should 
pass into decline, as the others have passed. 

He ranges from China, through Egypt, 
to Mexico—and everywhere finds that 
there is a cycle of some 1500 years in which 
a civilization passes through three definite 
periods—the primitive, the cultural and 
the decline. In Spengler’s grandiose tables 
of world history the word “‘civilization”’ is 
not a term of praise; it means the period 
during which the soul of a people begins to 
mortify and die out, when the brain begins 
to take command, when nothing great is 
created, and the finest minds are occupied 
only in working over the material left by 
their predecessors. And according to him, 
all great cultures have died the same way. 
Just as the culture of India died out with 
Buddhism and that of Greece died out with 
the Stoics, so the West will decline and pass 
away with socialism—‘“‘in a religion with- 
out a god, maintained by men without 
children.” 


Doomed in Any Case 


According to Spengler we are already in 
the state preceding final dissolution. The 
last state of all he compares with the con- 
dition of the fellahin of Egypt—a people 
living without history, their culture gone, 
vegetating without interest. We are still 
in advance of that, but we are in the period 
during which irreligion, followed by false 
religious cults, proclaims the decline. We 
are returning to the mental age of Alexan- 
dria and Byzantium, he declares. ‘‘We 
produce no great creative spirits, but in- 
stead, collectors, historians, men who draw 
conclusions from work that has been done 
before them.” 

At the present moment, according to 
Spengler, it would be impossible to produce 
a great painting, a great musical composi- 
tion or a great work of architecture; and 
he has had an enormous influence in Ger- 
many with his advice to the young men of 
his country to devote themselves to en- 
gineering, politics, seafaring—anything, in 
fact, which is practical, mechanical and 
productive—instead of to thinking and the 
arts. Science, in point of fact, is rapidly 
taking the place of art and literature as the 
chief interest in many intellectual groups, 
and partly this is due to Spengler’s influ- 
ence. He implies that certain activities are 
appropriate to certain eras, and that the 
well-balanced man will choose a career which 
can be fully realized in his own lifetime. 

For example, piracy may have been a 
good career 200 years ago; at least a man 
had a chance of being a perfect pirate—a 
chance which today has vanished. Simi- 
larly, says Spengler, since the conditions of 
modern life are hostile to the work of artists 
and favorable to the work of engineers, the 
man is a fool who chooses painting, in 
which he can only arrive at the second-rate, 
instead of engineering, in which he can be- 
come a master. 

Critics of Spengler have pointed out that 
this reasoning is crass and materialistic; 
the perfect Spenglerite replies that our age, 
in accordance with Spengler’s law of cycles, 
is also crass and materialistic. There is a 
time when saints are created and a time for 
sanitary experts, and ours is the time for 
the second. To an American it is amusing 
that these ideas come from a German phi- 
lesopher. 

Spengler considers the art of the present 
a purely city man’s art—suitable to our 
sterile civilization. He suggests that all 
“‘the finer things of life’’ are preparing for 
a decline, and that the intelligent man will 
not stand against the tide but will make 
the most of things that are still good—the 
practical, scientific, engineering, active tri- 
umphs of our time. All the things Europe 
holds dear, its tradition of culture, its devo- 
tion to the life of the mind and the spirit, its 
artists and its saints, are hereby cast aside, 
and the practical American man is declared 
the only man in harmony with his time 





March 5, 1927 


The glory of Europe dies down beside the 
triumph of the dynamo and the aeroplane 

The novelty of Spengler is in the law he 
claims te have discovered. Heretofore, 
when a nation has felt itself slipping, proph- 
ets have called on the people for a change 
of heart, for a return to the true God or to 
the simple life, for more or better babies, for 
higher production, for education. Speng- 
ler suggests that the cycle of civilization 
is as immutable as the cycle of human life. 
We are born, we have to mature, we fight 
against old age, and we succumb to death. 
Heis, as the German novelist Thomas Mann 
calls him, “‘a defeatist of humanity,’ and 
his cold pessimism is the more relentless be- 
cause it has the appearance of science. 

Years ago the scientific mind of Men- 
deléjeff was able to take the table of chemi- 
cal elements and predict with certainty 
just where the new ones would occur; so 
Spengler, reducing human life and the his- 
tory of civilizations to a science, predicts 
where the next break must come. He says, 
for example, that one of the symptoms of 
our time is the concentration of human 
beings into cities, and adds that city dwell- 
ers are physically and spiritually sterile. 
But he does not say that if we broke away 
from the cities we should save our civiliza- 
tion; that is doomed in any case by the 
law of cycles. 

But just before the world goes to pot 
there will be a flare-up of energy, as there 
was in Rome under the Cesars; the world 
will become an empire and the ruler will 
be—America. The best statement of this 
prediction is given by Goddard and Gib- 
bons, two disciples of Spengler, who have 
written an interesting book, Civilisation or 
Civilisations, to explain their master. Fre- 
quently, it is pointed out, a nation is hur- 
ried into a decline by the triumph of a rival 
across the seas—Rome and Greece are ex- 
amples. At present, America is the nation 
across the seas, and it will command the 
future because it is evolving the right type 
of man. 


Two Exits for Disorder 


Cecil Rhodes is the type Spengler has in 
mind. ‘“‘In the future a greater Rhodes, 
manipulating the financial interests of New 
York under the cloak of congressional meth- 
ods and presidential elections, may secure 
the position of a Cesar of Europe, a posi- 
tion to be consolidated by his successors 
into an actual empire.”’ Flattering as this 
may be to aspiring American financiers, 
Spengler warns us that this is only a passing 
phase; in the end America will go down 
with the rest. Some of his disciples fancy 
that Russia may then begin a cycle of cul- 
ture, while we decline into a comfortable 
but historically negligible existence. 

If the prophets of European decay are 
right we are facing the coming of nihilism. 
Mysticism and frenzy will take the place 
of ideals and energy; there will be neither 
good nor bad, neither right nor wrong, and 
everything that Europe and America de- 
veloped out of Greece and Rome will slowly 
disappear. Our railroads in the year 2500 
may run as well or be supplanted by air 
services; we shall still have enough to eat 
and drink—but the spirit of the world will 
be in decay. Already, says one writer, half 
of Europe “‘is reeling into the abyss, sing- 
ing a drunken hymn.” 

But the historian Ferrero, while observ- 
ing a softening of the skeleton structure 
of Europe, cautions us that ‘‘an epoch of 
troubles and disorders may announce either 
a great unity coming into being or the be- 
ginning of a long slow decomposition.”’ 

It depends upon what Europe is secretly 
desiring, whether it is possessed by the will 
to live or the will to destruction. Its more 
intellectual prophets suggest that the moral 
fiber has been so slackened that Europe has 
no longer the will power to persist; they 
wonder whether civilization will ‘“‘go out 
with a bang or a whimper.”’ To some of 
them it is a question whether a transfusion 
of blood from America would save Europe 
or would only drain America so that both 
would go down in a universal] disaster. 
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tself day by day, so that there were even 
ome few men whom he called by their first 
james, he had get no closer to Knuckles 
than casual and passing speech. Knuckles 
was ‘not approachable, as was Henry 
Bridge, for instance, or Larry Fox. There 
was a certain reserve and dignity about 
iim, even when he walked about in his 
hirt sleeves; nor was Warren Cross one to 
make advances. He had been interested 
n Knuckles since that first view of him in 
he tavern, but Knuckles had not proffered 
friendship; and Warren, who was at 
imes both sensitive and self-conscious, had 
held back from making any advances. 
This was different, however. He could 
io nothing else than stop his car to invite 
the plodding fisherman to ride, and Knuck- 
es——even if he, as Warren sometimes in his 
elf-conscious way thought, desired to avoid 
iim-—eould not decline without deliberate 
ir New Englander is 
eldom deliberately rude without an excel- 
ent reason. So he stopped his car and 
isked Knuckles to ride 
‘Obliged,”’ Knuckles said succinctly, and 
tepped into the car. They rode in silence 
for some minutes, Warren hesitating to 
ypen the conversation, Knuckles apparently 
eeing no need to do so 
‘What luck?’’ Warren asked presently. 
“Water's too low,” said Knuckles. 
Presently, as they turned a shoulder of 
the hill and came out upon an eminence 
riving a backward view of the valley and of 
the forested slopes of its gracious hills, 
Warren essayed a second attempt. ‘‘ That 
ooks,”’ he said, with a wave of his hand, 


udeness. And ye 


like first-class timber.’ 
“Ain't it?’’ Knuckles asked, biting off 
his words and seeming not to move his lips, 
‘I’m wondering.”’ He laughed rather 
self-consciously. ‘‘About the only trees I 
saw until I came here were in Central Park. 
I've been an inside man. It seems as if I 
didn't know a darn thing about the things 
[ ought to know about most.”’ 
Knuckles looked at him sidewise, but the 
expression of his face did not alter. ‘‘ What's 


the matter with the timber?”’ he asked. 

“That's just it. I've been thinking about 
iaving the office send up a competent 
ruiser to make an investigation.” 

‘Cruised before they bought, didn’t 
they?” 

Yes.” 

‘Woods ain’t changed much since,”’ said 
Kiniuckles with a dry tone of finality. 

Warren ventured to be direct “You 
know this part of the country well. What 
s your opinion of our timber?” 

‘Some wind shake when you get up high.” 

‘But in generai? 

It seemed, however, that Knuckles was 
not to be driven into a downright opinion. 


He avoided ‘What complaint you got 
ivainst it?’’ he asked 
loo much Number 3 Common.” 
Miuch teo mui a 
It more than 10 per cent over 
at | consider normal.”’ 
What James Say , 
Nothing Warren did not want to tell 
Knuckles that it had been almost im- 
ble for him to get an interview with 
imes Perrigo, and that when he had done 
i ievold Oj} resuits 
What Walter say?’ 


ys this and that, but it doesn’t 
add up tc anything satisfactory 


Walter says 


Knuckles made no rejoinder whatever to 
that. It was Warren’s turn to eye his com- 


panion covertly. Knuckles’ lean face was 
expressionless, the upper lip shut down 
pon the lower like the knife of a cutting 
ne. Cross thought he understood the 

ing ma reticence t sprang from that 

ar ness which he had heard was a 
iracteristic of the people among whom 

e had come to live: it was a manifestation 
at passion for minding one’s own busi- 

ne 4 h was regarded as among the 
est virtues. Knuckles would say noth- 
might be construed as a criticism 
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of the Perrigos. And yet, Warren reflected, 
there existed bitter enmity between the 
Perrigos and Knuckles! As a matter of 
fact, he did not understand at all. In the 
first place, Knuckles was silent because of a 
congenital economy of words; secondarily, 
he was silent because he was intensely an 
individualist and desired to travel alone 
and without allies the track he had marked 
out for his feet to follow. Furthermore, he 
had not assayed Warren Cross; had not 
appraised him so thoroughly as to satisfy 
himself of Warren’s quality. Innate cau- 
tion lay at the root of his silence. 

“D’ye ever watch the saw?’’ Knuckles 
asked 

“I've watched it an hour at a time, 
and the logs going through seem of good 
quality.” 

“Sawyer ought to know about the run of 
logs,”’ said Knuckles. ‘‘He’s the one that 
bites into 'em.”’ 

“There’s a certain hostility to me in the 
mill perfectly natural, I suppose. The 
men don’t talk freely to me.” 

Knuckles’ eyes flicked; it might have 
been a twinkle. 

““Once,”’ he said very solemnly, indeed, 
“IT had a man workin’ for me. He was 
hostile.’ He paused and pressed together 
his lips and his face grew even more serious. 
“He went to work for somebody else.”’ 

People say your New Englander is with- 
out humor; that his wit has been frozen 
out by hard winters. Such persons are 
ignorant; the New Englander method con- 
ceals the purpose to those who do not 
know, and most especially to those not 
extraordinarily quick of perception. The 
New Englander does not shoot off his bon 
mots as if they were cannon; he is more 
subtle than that. When his dry wit crackles 
most brilliantly it does so to no accompani- 
ment whatever, and he does not grimace to 
accentuate his point. Perhaps this is be- 
cause he does not care whether you get his 
point; he has made it for his own private 
edification. 

Now Warren was in doubt. He could not 
make out if Knuckles were stating un- 
interestingly a negligible fact, or if he spoke 
with intention and significance. If the 
latter, he recognized the excellence of the 
advice; but circumstances tied his hands so 
he could not follow it. 

‘I can’t fire the whole shop,”’ he said 
defensively. 

Knuckles cleared his throat. ‘‘The jobs 
‘ud be there yet if you did, seems as though.”’ 

“Vacant jobs can’t run a mill.” 

“T hired a man once to do a mean job of 
work. Didn’t seem like anybody’d under- 
take it."’ Again that clearing of the throat. 
“‘He got through and the’ was four men 
around in the mornin’ after the place.” 

Warren launched on impulse a sudden at- 
tack. ‘‘Suppose,”’ he said, ‘‘a job like 
running the woods end for me was open 
would you take it?” 

Only a prolonged silence hinted that 
Knuckles had been taken by surprise. 
“Don't seem like my hands ‘ud fit around 
an ax helve James Perrigo just let go of,” 
he said 

“There you are,’ said Warren. 

Knuckles said nothing. Warren waited a 
moment; and then, driven by the necessity 
to put his thoughts into words — that neces- 
sity which sometimes compels all men — he 
said, ‘‘I want to be fair, Mr. Knuckles. I 
want that. I don't want to fire any men 
from jobs or remove any men from po- 
sitions unless I am sure of my grounds. 
But something is wrong; something drastic 
must be done. I've been going slowly, feel- 

ng my way, but I’ve got to show results; 
I’m sent here to show results. If I don't 
somebody else will.”’ 

Knuckles said nothing; he was reflecting. 
If this man measured up he would bring 
matters to a crisis; if he were acute it 
would be some such crisis as Knuckles had 
been waiting and hoping for. But did he 
measure up and was he acute? The best 


way to determine that was to remain aloof 
and to watch. He liked Warren’s looks. 
Warren’s manner appealed to him, for there 
was nothing arrogant with city arrogance in 
it, nothing patronizing, and above all some- 
thing modest and appealing. He did not 
pretend to know all that was to be known 
about the lumber business. Knuckles 
would wish him well, but not enlist under 
his banner. Outsiders had no part in the 
Knuckles-Perrigo feud—not directly. But 
Warren might prove an excellent unsuspect- 
ing ally. 

“There’s so much I can’t understand,” 
Warren was saying—‘‘that a mill so profit- 
able under the old ownership should sud- 
denly become unprofitable, with the same 
management, under new ownership; that 
costs should have jumped and production 
dropped; that timber as reported by our 
cruisers should run to so much low-grade 
stuff.”’ 

“Did it use to?’’ Knuckles asked. 

“No.” 

Cuttin’ off the same town, ain't you?’ 

Ta,” 

“You'll be turnin’ off here to the mill,” 
Knuckles said with no change of tone as he 
abruptly changed the subject. ‘‘I’ll get 
down and walk in.” 

“No, indeed. I'll drive you in. It won't 
take but a few minutes.” 

“Oblizged,”” said Knuckles, “but I'll 
walk. . . . The’s some difference be- 
tween a man that thinks he’s gettin’ too 
much Number 3 Common and a man who 
knows he’s gettin’ too much of it. . .. 
Obliged for the ride. G’-by.” 

Warren stared after Knuckles a moment 
before he meshed his gears and took the 
turn toward the bridge. What did he mean 
by that parting shot? Warren was be- 
ginning to suspect that Knuckles meant 
something by everything he said, and used 
no words without a purpose. Differ- 
ence between a man who thinks and a man 
who knows. It was cryptic. And 
didn’t he, Warren Cross, know he was 
getting too much low-grade lumber, too 
much Number 3 Common, which is the 
bane of the life of the lumberman, which 
clogs yards and is so slow of sale as almost 
to be unsalable? Didn't his tally sheets 
and inventories prove it to him? What did 
Knuckles suggest? 

He drove onward slowly, a line between 
his brows. From Knuckles he had derived 
no information at all, no direct answer to a 
question. But had he not derived some- 
thing else? And if so, what? A meaning 
had underlain Knuckles’ speech, and War- 
ren felt that if he could puzzle his way to it 
he would be much farther toward those 
results desired by him and his employers 
than he was at present. Presently he left 
his car under its shed, but instead of walk- 
ing to the office he stepped into the mill 
into the vibration and roar of belts and 
pulleys and shafting, the dull bunting thuds 
of the nigger as it placed with almost 
sentient efficiency logs upon the carriage, 
the whine and squeal of the saws as they 
ate their way into beech and birch and 
maple. Men upon whose hats and clothes 
and faces dust and sawdust lay thick moved 
about him; chain conveyors carried from 
the band ‘saws to the horizontal resaws; 
streams of ashes poured into the fireroom 
and slabs were tossed down their chute to 
make fuel for the boilers. And the odor of 
wet wood, of rotted bark, of fresh sawdust! 
It was an odor new to him, but already he 
delighted in it 

He stood upon the platform where men 
with cant dogs rolled off the dogs of the 
hoisting chains logs drawn up from the hot 
pond below, and watched the sawyer, who, 
with the saw filer in his busy attic high 
above, is the most skilled unit in an in- 
dustry requiring skill and judgment on 
every hand 

Warren saw a huge log of red spruce 
bunted upon the carriage, saw the doggers 
and setters spring to their tasks of fastening 
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it in place; saw the sawyer eye it and make 
a tentative cut, appraising the log, figuring 
in his mind’s eye how to get from it the best 
results in board feet. He watched the car- 
riage shoot back, saw finger signals pass, 
saw the nigger toss the log into the air, 
whirl it, catch it and adjust it exactly 
where and how the sawyer desired. He 
loved it; it fascinated him. For twenty 
minutes he watched, studying the run of 
logs, and to him it seemed unusually fine. 
No overrun of Number 3 Common here 
not today! 

He followed the conveyors as they car- 
ried the boards in procession to the back of 
the mill, ready for grading and piling; and 
thence out into the yard, where narrow 
avenues ran off, it seemed almost into in- 
finity, between tall leaning piles of boards 
white and yellow and red—beech, white 
maple, white and red birch. Then down 
the siding he walked, scrutinizing the piles, 
identifying with the unconscious knowledge 
of the specialist. Number 3 Com- 
mon! It was there, piles of it, avenues 
flanked with it—too much, far, far too 
much, in proportion to the richer, higher 
grades. He did not think— he knew! 

Fifty yards beyond, a car was loading, 
and he proceeded toward it, drawn by the 
interest of motion as men atop high piles 
passed boards down to men upon the car. 
Beside the tracks Warren stopped and 
watched. Here was no low-grade lumber, 
but great, wide, selected boards of finest 
red birch-——birch fit for the piano factory, 
for the furniture dealer; fit almost to be 
classed with semiprecious and exotic woods 
from distant jungles; so fit, indeed, that, 
when polished and finished, the eye of an 
expert is required to tell you that your 
piano is not mahogany, as you suppose, or 
that your dining table is lowly birch. 

“Nice stuff,” he said to the checker, 
nodding with satisfaction. 

‘“*Fust-class, Mr. Cross.”’ 

“Who's getting this?”’ 

“People’s Lumber Company down to 
Boston.” 

Warren watched for a moment and then 
turned back toward the office, but as he 
went that line appeared between his 
brows. People’s Lumber Company! 
He recalled that order; it had come in a 
week before and had passed through his 
hands. He remembered glancing at it. He 
had been rather surprised, because the 
items had been a certain amount of dimen- 
sion stuff and Number 3 Common. A 
satisfying amount of Number 3 Common 
but he recalled no specification for red 
birch. 

It seemed best to him to sit quietly in his 
private office for a little while, which he did, 
busying himself with the detail which had 
accumulated upon his desk. Then he 
stepped to the filing cabinet in which were 
the cards upon which were recorded the in 
coming orders . P—People’s Lumber 
Company. He withdrew and scanned the 
card. On it was no mention of selected red 
birch! 

It might—-it might be error; but just 
that sort of error is difficult to make about a 
lumber mill. Suddenly he thought of 
Knuckles and that cryptic saying about 
thinking and knowing. He went back to 
his office and sat down before his desk, 
where he called upon his reason to work for 
him in this emergency. , Too much 
Number 3 Common! Indeed! If red-birch 
selected were carried on the inventory as 
Number 3 Common; or if it were shipped 
out as Number 3 Common while the Num- 
ber 3 was allowed to accumulate—then, 
with truth, there would be too much of it! 

Until that moment Warren had suspected 
incompetence, bungling, even willful ex- 
travagance and deliberate interference with 
efficient production. He had been seeking 
for a way to defeat inefficiency and ill 
nature, but never had he felt himself con- 
fronted by overt dishonesty, by a plan not 

Continued on Page 127 
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Front view of a 
Genasco Latite 
Shingle showing its 
attractive slate sur- 
facing Made in 
three natural, non- 
fading colors—red, 
green and blue- 
black. 





If you plan to reroof this spring—or to have 
your old roof repaired—consider the many advan- 
tages of laying storm-tight Genasco Latite Shingles 
right over your old, weather-battered wood 
shingles. 


You save the time and cost of ripping off the old 
roof. You avoid the muss of dirt-littered lawns and 
attics. You don’t expose your home to damage by rain 
while reroofing. And, of even greater importance, you 
get a strong, beautiful, new roof that will safeguard 
your home for years. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 
Philadelphia _$t. Louis 
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Genasco Latite Shingles have withstood the test 
of hurricane winds. They are built of the highest- 
quality all-rag felt heavily protected on both sides with y 
the famous Trinidad Lake Asphalt Cement. A sur- “ 
facing of granulated slate makes them beautiful as well 
as highly fire-retardant. 


So low in cost are these shingles that thousands of 
property owners are laying them on garages, stables, 
etc., as well as the finest homes. All leading builders, 
building-supply dealers, roofers and carpenters supply 
them. Attractive booklets gladly furnished on request. 
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The restricted limits of the approximately natural tonal range 
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of the phonograph, represented diagrammatically. 


Sound-photograph of phonograph reproduction—exposure one- 
twentieth of a second. In the absence of detail appears the 


” 


cause of that ‘‘phonograph tone 


universally recognized as 
characteristic of all phonograph music. 
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The vastly broadened tonal range of the Viva-tonal Columbia. 





Sound-photograph of reproduction by the Viva-tonal Columbia, showing its unprece- 
dented wealth of detail. The “phonograph tone” is absolutely non-existent in the music 


of the Viva-tonal Columbia. 


instrument is precisely ‘‘like life itself”. 


“‘Viva-tonal”’ means living tone and the tone of the 





Here zs the successor to the 


FOU must t regard the new Viva 
i \ mbia aS a phonograph. It 


, certainly—but there 
Its outward design 
ion of the discoveries 


of the musical reality it 


kk oped scientific understand 
haracteristics and acous- 


pro} nade the Viva-tonal Colum 


hor ey ple, where the phonograph em 
os the needle of the 
Viva-tonal ( imbia 1s attached to an 


acoustic transmitter of exceeding sensitive- 
ness and capacity. 

The “tone arm,” a familiar feature of the 
phonograph, is supplanted by a micro- 
metered sound-wave conduit. 

Phe “ tone chamber,” which in the phono- 
graph was merely a horn cleverly adapted 
to confined space, is replaced by a progres- 
sively balanced continuation of the sound- 
wave conduit—shaped, fabricated, finished 
and positioned in accordance with lately 
discovered principles of acoustic science. 

Practically the entire range of musical 
vibrations audible to the human ear 1s 





within the scope of the Viva-tonal Colum- 
bia—to receive and to project without dis 
tortion. 

Every softest shade and richest depth of 
sound the human ear can receive, the Viva 
tonal Columbia reproduces—in unimagined 
beauty of orchestral instrumentation, 1n al 
most miraculous illusion of the singer’s 
presence. 

Give your imagination free rein, build 
up vour expectation without restraint, the 
hear the new Viva-tonal Columbia and tri 
to be prepared for an instant of amazement 
at its very first opulent note. 
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Parker Duofold’s job is helping people 
beat the average—it does it by doing its 
daily work visibly better than the average 
pens. This is the reason that this distin- 
guished writer outsells any other, regard- 
less of price. 

And as with this pen—so is it with 
men—the market for Excellence is ever 
active—the world has a standing order 
for Distinguished Service. 

If you’re the timber that Success is 
made of, go try the pen that can speed 
you on your rise. 

Big and easy to clasp, smooth and in- 
spiring to write with—a pen witha point 
that’s guaranteed 25 years, not only for 
mechanical perfection but for wear! 

An Over-size Ink-Capacity Barrel,now 
made of Non-breakable Permanite, in- 
stead of rubber, as formerly. 

A Black-tipped Lacquer-red beauty 
that’s handsome to own, hard to mislay, 
and safe to lend—for no style of writing 
can distort the Parker Duofold point, 
though it readily yields to any hand. 
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Brings Rewards to People—as to Pens 
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Lucky Curve Feed 


Try this distinguished pen today at the 
first pen counter you come to. But look 
for the imprint “Geo. S. Parker,” so that 
flattering imitations can’t deceive you. 


|. The Writing Test 


Blindfolded and given eleven new pens of va- 
rious makes, 8 men out of 10 picked the Parker 
Duofold, sight unseen, as the easiest, smoothest, 
most agreeable writer. Try the Parker and other 
pens with your eyes shut, at any good pen counter. 


2. The Leakproof Test 


One thousand empty pens of various makes were 
taken fromdealers’stocks,thecaps screwed on tight- 
ly, the pens immersed in water, and the ink sacs 
deflated by compressing the filling mechanism. 

Escaping bubbles of air disclosed which pens 
leaked. None escaped from the Parker Pens—these 
proved to be leakproof. 

Empty your pen, screw the cap tightly, and try 
this yourself. 


3. The ‘Non-Breakable Test 


After we changed from rubber to Permanite for 
Pen and Pencil Barrels, an aeroplane pilot dropped 
the Parker Duofold 3000 feet to hard ground and 
could not break the pen. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: NEW YORK BOSTON * CHICAGO * CLEVELANI MILWAUKEE 
ATLANTA * DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO * TORONT ANADA NDON, ENGLAND 


Parker Duofold Jr ovER Si2,, 
or Lady Duofold, $5 
Pencils to match the Pens 
Lady Duofold, $3; 
Ouver-size Jr., $3.50; 
“Big Brother’ Over-size, $4 
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Continued from Page 122 

only to wreck the mill as a profitable going 
concern but to rob it to somebody's great 
financial advantage as well 

hither that car loading was a mistake, an 
impossible blunder, or there was con- 
spiracy~—conspiracy shared by someone in 
authority within the mill and by pur 
chasers outside! Of a sudden he felt this 
discovery would not come as a surprise to 
Knuckles, and as suddenly he put on his 
hat and strode out of the office. His humor 
was savage and he did not trust himself; 
he was afraid of taking ill-advised action 
unless he left the place and the possibility 
of action behind him for a time . One 
thing he meant to do—it could not be a 
misstep; at worst, it could do no harm—he 
meant to take Knuckles into his confidence. 


x 
ALTER PERRIGO, round and bald 
and inconspicuous, looked up from his 
desk and frowned slightly 
“Well, Saxon?”’ he asked 
“That car’s loaded 
take up to the depot? 
‘Here they are.’ 
Saxon paused with the yeilow sheets in 
his hand. ‘I dunno if any harm's done,” 
he said, ‘‘but Cross seen it.”’ 


Papers ready to 


**Cross?”’ 

“Yes, he was pokin’ through the yard 
and stopped and watched us loadin’ for a 
while. Wanted to know who the car was 
goin’ to.” 

“Is that all he said?”’ 

“Every word."’ 

“All right, Saxon.”’ 

When the man was gone Walter sat 
quietly tapping on his desk with a pencil; 
he pursed his lips, and little wrinkles grew 
about his eyes so that suddenly they were 
transformed into the eyes of quite another 
person. No longer were they round and 
slightly staring; they were exceedingly 
sharp and capable. He got up presently 
and went into the outer office 

‘*Miss Biggs,”’ he said, ‘‘ Mr. Cross was 
just in, wasn’t he?”’ 

“Yes; he came in and went right out 
again.” 

‘You didn't see him take last week's 
time sheet, did you?’’ Walter had no curi- 
osity about last week’s time sheet; 
exactly where it was, but he had found in- 
direction to be an efficient method, and one 
efficient to conceal his real purpose 

““No,”’ said Miss Biggs. ‘‘He just came 
in here for a minute. Took a card out of the 


he knew 


order files there and went back into his own 
room.” 

So Cross had come from the yards and 
had gone directly to the order files. It 
might mean nothing; it might mean every 
thing. He went into his own room and in 
serted a card in his typewriter; on the card 
he entered an order from the 
Lumber Company for fifteen thousand feet 
selected red birch. Then from a locked and 
private drawer in his desk he extracted a 
letterhead— of the People’s Lumber Com 
pan,’, of Boston, and wrote as follows: 

‘Supplementing our order of the 12t} 
inst., ship at once 15 M red birch,”’ and 
followed it with specifications. He signed 
it with the firm name in typescript, and 
then, with a blue pencil, scrawled an initial. 
To the letter he pinned the card, and watch- 
ing for an opportunity when the book 
keeper was out of the room, slipped it in the 
wire basket on the standing desk. All this 
meant a distinct financial loss to himself 
and he did it regretfully I 


People ’s 


It might be he 
was taking a useless precaution, but Walter 
was not one to take chances. All that re 
mained was to wait for Cross’ return, when 
he would dramatize that supplemental 
order and effectively allay any suspicions 
which might have clouded Cross’ mind. 
But if it did not quiet suspicions-—then 
what? It was Walter's custom to look on 
all sides of a question, and to peer into the 
future at all the possible results which 
might flow from any given action. It was 
u real pleasure to him to sit and think, to 
follow threads and to take out insurance 


against every possible contingency. He 
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was not a man given to display of his 
powers; about him was nothing ostenta- 
tious. Indeed, he was at some pains to 
minimize himself and his astuteness—a 
course he had found invariably to be pront 

able People do not take so many pre 
cautions in dealing with a dull man as wit} 
one reputed to be keen—and Walter pre 

ferred to be the one to take precautions 

One advantage he had at the outset, and 
this was that he knew exactly what he 
wanted. Remained then to plan the best, if 
not the quickest way to get it. And he was 
strangely enough, a highly imaginative 
man, though not given to introspection. If 
he had a defect, and few men are without 
them, it was this: That he took himself for 
granted. Long hours he spent in the pleas 
ant pastime of imagining what others would 
do if such-and-such a set of facts should 
group themselves, and in having on file the 
remedy. But he did not pursue his re 
flections to the ultimate; perhaps he dared 
not. Few of us like to reflect upon what we 
might be capable of if sufficiently driven by 
necessity. 

For instance, Walter's plans could not 
contemplate his removal from his present 
position. He had to be where he was, and 
there he must remain. The arrival of 
Warren Cross had not been altogether un 
expected, but it had come sooner than he 
had anticipated. So far Cross had beer 
troublesome, but not, so far as he could 
determine, dangerous He 
Cross because of the latter's obvious lack o 
experience in the actual operating of a m 
and in those complicated operations whict 


undervalued 
f 


transform a tree growing in a forest into a 
log lying on a pile in a mill yard. Just as 
Janet Cross looked with biased eye upon 
the people and activities of Barchester, so 
Walter looked with biased eye upon ar 
born and bred in New York City 
Suppose then Cross should stumble upon 


lal 


the real reason why costs in the woods were 
high, why production was low, why timber 
which should produce such-and-such results 
fell so far below expectations. In that case 
he would find himself suddenly removed 
from his place, with even more disastrous 
results to apprehend. It was inevitable he 
should realize that Cross regarded him wit} 
suspicion—not his honesty, indeed, but his 
efficiency. Very well, he must so contrive as 
to remain in place and to make Warrer 
Cross appear inefficient as well; to make 
the mill 
efficient and unprofitable and not one de 


the whole enterprise, appear in 


sirable to be retained by a corporation such 
as the Consolidated Lumber Corporatio 
His plans to that end were reasonably 
sound, barring accident-—-some such ac¢ 
What 
then if Cross should return to the mill and 
contem 


dent as had happened today 


discharge him out of hand? He 
plated that. Having done so he gave some 
thought to his brother James and to his 
sister Eunice. They were all in it. He ever 
thought of Knuckles and his father, the 


justice, and estimated what a satisfaction it 


would be to them if he should come a 
cropper. Then he made up his mind he 
must see James 
James at once and take certain steps 

And then James came in. It was oppor 
tune, for even Walter could not always lay 
hands on James when he was wanted 

You weren't at home last night he 

said, without other greeting 

James nodded. ‘Till midnight,”’ he said 
‘I got up and went out to Camp 6 

I never did understand you,” Walter 

said. ‘‘Why don’t you settle down and be 
civilized? Getting up at midnight to tramp 
fifteen miles through the woods!” 

‘Better than sleeping,”’ said James 

“But why? What's the idea of it?”’ 

‘You wouldn't understand if I told you.”’ 

Walter was silent at this, and James sank 
into a chair, from which he looked out of 
the window, across the yard, with its piles 
of lumber, to the lifting hills beyond 
Walter studied him—-almost Indian, he re 
flected. Handsome! But, after all, what 
was inside him? What was the fiber of this 
Was he any 


By all means he must see 


inscrutable brother of his? 
thing but a forest runner 
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quick roving eyes did not 





1asn't made up her mind a it me in 
went or But you, Walt ‘ 


trust you as far as a ca 


she isn t age et ( exe 
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What do you know 
James demanded 

WI ats that got t j wit 

‘You get to know a t wat 
mals in the woods. You crowd her t 
and she explode ea oe 
l've seen it in her eves She 
you since you so d this n 

‘Why doesr t she clear j 


k urope or somet} ing 
‘Suggested it, have you 


“*T did 


James smiled—-a peculiar, far-off 
smile. “And right off that was the ‘ 
thing she wouldn't d You're at 
trainer, Walt. Now she knows you want 
her to go and nothing on earth w make 
her budge.” 

‘Confound it! Why 

Because Walt ne wat ng 
and me 

‘eh?? 

‘Cat eyes said James She Ws 
you re up to something-— and she more than 
half suspects I’m in it. Um-—lI sometime 
wonder myself, Walt 

‘Wonder what 

*()} +} ind that 4 ne 
ng of cat eyes, there’s Cro 


What about him 
Nothing much except we're 
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gy to be out « e of these d 

I've an idea Walter said slow 
Cross’ll be leaving here before I d 

Don't agree ald mes Unk 
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enoug! 

We 

The three o i | ( 
| H seve were lr t y the eve 
reature ot The ‘ tT t t er 
athe Vist! i he vere ind a4 
pres niess ( 4i-t b 4 emind 
those ol an ir 4 ‘ emba 4 
ilien cour ‘ 

Neithe poke f me moment t 
James si He et ett 
with Knuckle 

WI 

( Ss 

Knu es Sa Walte 4 

sed his eves I “ kK f 

Thought it might int 

en ng toget! iW 
not hnallan! ir ag es ‘ K 
! ist 

A half hou W es 
iaimost bOseé A ne ee;r’ i 
t oh narrow Hew Kr 

yuse a Nal! 

I saw hin 

Well, what of it? 

James lifted his shoulders I 
ou might like to Know, he said 


‘What I'd really like to know Walt 


said, and there was a disagreeable note 
his voice, 
that Cross girl? 


‘Noticed it, 


did you? 


‘The town’s talking about it 
‘Ever see her, Walter 
Naturally 

Ever tall to he 


No.’ 
‘Just one more question on that subje 
Walt, is it any of your darn busine 


Continued on Page 129 


Is Why youre hanging arou! 
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DEFY WATER AND WEAR 


The Magic Rug of the 
Twentieth Century 





MAGIC ~ because they take the drudgery out of 


housework—they are cleaned with a few 


whisks of a damp mop 


MAGIC ~ because their enamel-like surface, built on 
a waterproof felt base, makes them wear, 
and wear, and wear 


MAGIC ~ because they lie flat without fastening. 


MAGIC ~ because enormous production makes it pos- 
sible to buy them in a variety of patterns 


{ colors in room sizes from $9 to $18. 


n 
Atha 


If every woman knew whatevery present owner knows, 
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Beneath the Magic Rug extends a landscape dotted 
with Bird's Roofs. 
Pleasant homes are roofed with Neponset Asphalt 
Shingles in all their delightful color variations of Art 
Blende, Green, Blue-Black, or Red 
Farm buildings, warehouses and industrial plants are 
roofed with “Good Old Paroid.”’ 
There is a Bird Roof within the reach of everyon: 
who is going to build or repair 
These roofs meet the modern demand for 
WATERPROOF ROOFS—made with time-defy- 
ing asphalt 
SAFE ROOFS—they do not catch fire from falling 
sparks 
HANDSOME ROOFS—surfaced with colorful 
crushed slate 


DEPENDABLE ROOFS—131 years of man 








ery house would have a Bird's Neponset Rug 
If any salesman says, ‘It’s Bird’s’’—that’s really all 
ou need to know. Look for the patented 
Wax Dack Bi 
Forcleanliness, beauty, and economy, vouowe — 
to voursclt to use Bird's Neponset Rugs or 
Floor Covering in everv room of vour home 


EAST WALPOLE —Ffta 


cd “Root for 
Ci ry Buil ling 





RD ufacturing experience are back of them 


There is a Bird Dealer near you who will 


help vou select a suitable roof, or our advice 
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BIRD & SON, inc. 
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Continued from Page 127 

“It might get to be.”’ 

“As how?” 

“If you lost your head over her 

ede i iy 

“You might lose sight of which side your 
bread’s buttered on.” 

‘“*And then again,” said James ironically, 
‘Cross might hesitate to fire his brother 
n-law or otherwise, as the case might be.”’ 

Walter leaned forward. ‘What do you 
mean by that?” 

“He mightn’t be 
firing.” 

*Listen,’’ Walter said, “I’m working for 
you as well as for me.”’ 
for the Perrigo family you and 
me and Eunice What if she should 
up and marry all of a sudden, Walt?” 

“Not months yet,” Walter 
yrimly 

Try to stop her if she takes it into her 
head!” 

**Look here, Jim, you've been hedging 
and hinting around for an hour. Lay them 
on the table.” 

‘Not today, Walt.” 

‘You've got to do your share.” 

“Don't let that worry you. When the 
time comes for doing, I'll do.”” He paused 


looked far out of the 


satisfied with just 


“Sure, 


for ten said 


and his eyes 


again 
window at the forested slopes of the hills 


“T hate to think of anybody else owning 
that, Walt It doesn’t seem right 
*‘Nobody else will own it long f we 


pull together.” 
“ Maybe 


mention 


Well, I just dropped in 
that Knuckles 
jon't want a cornered bobeat on 


lifted 


about 
And if you 


uur hands” he his shoulders ex- 


ressively “‘put some sugar in Eunice’s 
eed DOX o 
‘Going?”’ 


“Tou,” 

“Home to dinner? 

“Don't care for the atmosphere of meals 
in the Perrigo home No. Flat-rock 
the lake with the Bridges and 


y out at 


Foxes and Crosses.’ 
‘That girl again, eh?”’ 


“That girl again,”’ said James, and went 


out with that graceful, soft-footed stride, 


hat forward, pantherlike sway of the 
shoulders. Walter stared after him and 
again there was a deep line between his 


eyes. 


xI 
 & CKLES was not at h 
\ Warren Cross called indeed, he wit 


seldom at home His place of Dusiness was 
the 


across him by chance, the only way to get 


county. Unless one happened to run 


un interview was to take up a station 
front of the post office and wait until he 
turned up. 

If he wanted 
you; if you wanted to see him that 
very different matter 


Just now he was in the ice-cream parlor 


to see you he would find 


Was a 


behind the grocery where that confection 
was made from genuine cream 
an important and somewhat intricate trans- 
action in the realm of barter and trade. He 
had given considerable time and thought 
to this it had consumed, in 
ts various ramifications, the better part of 


comple ting 


articular deal; 


a week, but at last it was being consum- 
mated he was swapping a trombone 

The facts were these: Knuckles owned 
At one time he had played 
Barchester Silver Cornet Band. It 


the trombone 





first-class trombone, witl 
with a 

musical organization h 

and the 


asset 


plated 

But that 
ad ceased to be some 
vefore, instrument became 
an Knuckles 
might have attempted solos, but he did not; 
he merely put it away in its and 
waited for the day when it would come into 
ts own as something that somebody else 
wanted and would give good and valuable 
onsideration to obtain 

That day had arrived with the formation 
of a new band, for bands came and went in 
Barchester. Every year or two there ap- 
was 


wus a 


SI gold bell 


iver and 





years 


course 


merely 


Case 


peared a stranger whose avocation 


eading brass bands. There are numbers of 


ich individuals in this interesting wo 
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men who 
circle and stamp and 


mu 


st 


stand 


wave wit! 


seriousness as they try to draw f 


een or twenty assorted horns 


ing of the drums 
of the National Emblem March 











the 








n the midd 


‘ 


rom 


~ 





tremend¢ 


ever-popular g 


f +} 
oO 


oht 
€ 6 


to say not 


are foreordained bandmasters; whereve 
they plant themselves for a year or a 
decade, the town hall w become terrible 
with brass Ci nerally they have whiskers 
and in a surprising number of instance 
they are millwrights during the daytime 

Another surprising phenomenon is this 
That any bandmaster arriving in a new 
town knows there is one instrument he w 
not have to worry about. He may have to 
teach the cornets and the altos and the 
drums, but there w be ready and wait 
for him a tuba vr. There is a tuba 
player in every village in America, awaiting 
eagerly the dawning of the day when a new 
band will organize. One does not easil) 
perceive why some souls are in tune wit! 
this particular instrument, which seldom if 
ever accomplishes anything more intricate 
than torumble the same umph-ah, umph-al 
through each and every piece. But it is so 

That day had dawned in Barchester; the 
whiskered bandmaster had arrived, and ol 
evenings one heard on all sides the no 
soothing blare of cornets and altos and the 
somewhat hesitating eggios of the clar 
net So Knuckles’ slide trombone Wa 
coming again into its owr 

Willie Bassett coveted it ar 

ances. It was Willie who made and serve 
the ice cream, and took a Just J le in! 
accomplishment; but he could not do bus 
ness with Knuckles No Knuckles wo | 
not sell for cas! that would involve t 
great a sacrifice Irom the original purchase 
price, and Willie owned nothing w! 
Knuckles would swap. But-—and here the 
transaction commences to take shape 
Luke Weaver owned a fine double-barreled 
shotgun which Knuckles desired. How 
ever, Luke was not interested in slide tror 
bones. He was interested n a certair 
Holstein calf of more or less aristocra 
The owner of the Holstein calf had no de 
sire either for trombone or shotgun, and 
there was impasse. However, he would sell 
for cash And so, with infinite pains and 
diplomacy, Knuckles arranged it 

Willie Bassett, who wanted a trombone, 
bought for money a Holstein calf; then he 
swapped the a f Lor Wea ers shotgur 
and now, in that back room, was swapping 
the lethal weapon for Knuckles’ n. The 
transaction had consumed more time and 
energy than many a bar but 
Knuckles was content SO - con 


tinued to 
would 


have | 


own 


een | 


In 


ineasy 





the end, 


this bandmaster had not appeared, Knuck 


les undoubtedly would h 


ave hadt 





0 Organiz 


€ 


lat superfluous horn he 


a band himself in order to create a market! 
So, carrying his new gun, he crossed the 
street, to meet Her ry Bridge, just coming 
Irom the bank 
“*Hopin’ I'd see you,” said Henry. *‘ Cros 


is all het up to see you. He was to you 
house.”” 

** Say what he wanted? 

“No, but I told him I'd meet you, most 
likely We're havin’ a flat-rock fry out to 
the lake, and | told him I'd ask you to 
come. He wanted to see you bad 

‘**Um—who’'s goin’?” 

“The Foxes and us and the Crosses and 
Eunice-—and | guess maybe the Hewitts.”’ 

‘Got everything 

‘Larry's tendir » that ist d ‘ 
down to get the stea and things. Nice 
night for it, seems as thoug ind not 
many skeeters 

“Cal'late I can manage to come sald 
Knuckles He knew he uuld manage to 
come, though it was not often he wasted his 
time on such affairs as flat-rock fries; those 
were for the young married folks and fo 
such unmarried men as were engaged in the 
labor of courtship His reason for accept 
ing was not to see Warren Cross. He was 
not especially anxious to see Cross; and it 
was an axiom with him that if the other 
man were anxious to see him, he would be 
more anxious after a little delay. His re 


I é \ r e be ere " 
mertr rng ut re ’ in 

VA ante i t o Ww t . 4 i J t r 
ntimate group of which he was part 
fhice ua ist rY nt y i ew 
wooder a ar ASt t wit 
reports of the Ag iltu De artme 

ol state omm D . the 





ime 4s Nad me t rY r ‘ 
p rt ¢ i he ( “ vere 
the t mpiie Statute r j 
Guide Unt I € t © were 
iozen astonis! ¢ t pewte 
‘ t i er t uct 
f ma pint t " ews vere 
4 ent ! 4 t ! ( 
of the tow " , , 
i wed ¢ el ; ' 
I won't bet Ippe 
he was draftir W he 
F lat-roc} it t ‘ 
Hult said ‘ lire 
over his document 
Knuckles left | new a lired shotgur 
at home, pottered around for a time w 
the drawsnave it in the woodhouse, where 
mn odd hours he was sha} g an ax fe 
and did conside e th ng. A great 
ileal of it nad t wit hur Pe r 
it 1t Was not tne t | ean 
suauy indulge r i ing mar . 
imstances It wa practica 
l gy not ata tne t t 
eyes a the sienae ess t i f i 
t t t SS rhe 118 yar " wi ' 
rt t t I is extreme ve t 
athe A f ations with Walte 
mes ar t! able yme t} 
« lar a 
le t ; eat deal of tins 
W alte \ >was a NT lantity to hir 
but James— son h revolved about James 
pout the is acte imes. wh 
Mody ids t i James r t ~ 
with Walte il Nia e was tarre w 
Walter’s brush " t the st 
whether James were not, after a f 
ecting mind in the affa He f " 
James could be just that. O ‘ 
hand, James might be mmplete ! 
vozied by the de uus Walte i R t 
to be considered at a Here lay the wea 
ness of the positior It was in ys 
move unt ne found the answer to ame 
ind it was not nt he 
00h 
estimated his potentialities. Warr , 
yet to prove himseill, though it Was certa 
that the mere coming of Cross into the 


ture was urging affairs to some climax 


And Cross 


something had hay 


wanted badly to see him. That 


meant 


Knuckles could not imagine what 

‘Let him chop his own stove wood Va 
Knuckles’ conclusior 

Presently he washed Nis hands, trundled 
his car with the flapy ng mud guards out ol 
the barn ind drove somewhat imp 
toward the lake. The ir ha een a red 
na trade and it sufficed. So long as it cor 
tinued to move [rom place to place without 
yiving too m t ble it w ) ‘ 
o suftice, for Knu es worrie ttle it 
ppearances some engine tro e wa 
welcome t yvave iriet t tne ( 
rhe loved to tinke 

Up the pleasant Alle ne f 

he meadows a he v h me 
4 ere ere Ait t Vet i . 
i and i \ A t 
the ‘ t t ¢ 4 » ‘ 

mite , it vreat 
int , ” ‘ ’ , 

hrough never-din rt uci th 
cars ha ssed that way, a ‘ A 
n the its. I ttle while | me 
ipland ar strippe I \ 
the lipping sha ist a ipidat 
hboatnouse, hed e out uj 

il where it was the istor t 

ttle tand Is ee 

La i! I Fox we ere 
Kitt ridge rit A 
WOO 
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UNDERCHARGIN 


plays you a mean trick 


|) oe literally takes a 

battery by the throat and squeezes 
it tighter and tighter until electrical 
circulation stops. 

An undercharged condition can be 
present in any battery at any time. The 
danger that you will not recognize it 
in yours lies in the fact that storage 
batteries are game to the very core. 

Usually an undercharged battery 
goes on operating for several months. 


Then — premature collapse. Plates so 


We Service All Makes and Sell Willards for 


All Cars, for Farm Light, and for Radu, too. 



















hard that they will not respond even 


to the service station’s treatment. 


It’s all so needless—this waste of 
useful battery life, for it’s no trick at 


all to nip undercharging in the bud 
—if you have fair warning. 


Why not put it up to us? Willard 
5-Point Inspection is so efficient that 
you can depend On it to warn you long 
before undercharging can rob your bat- 


tery of a single dav’s useful life. 
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KREG avout rT 


te,’ Henry said, anxious to 


f 


I’l! kind of a hunk of 


siosn 


n the lice for you.” 


rk. Henry picked it 
sleeve and handed it 
ot, fortunately, 
2s not one of 





nd of n the edge of 


he skeete won't bother you,” 


uusly. ‘‘Just a minute and 
I’m comin’ back 
ning of it together | 
nd’l] be wanting to lick me 

hout f Warren, but he 
way and was eating 





their faces were serious and 





ness. so she did not summon 
jes,’ Warren was saying ina 
‘I tried to see you this after- 
‘seriously, will you consider 


woods job? Knuckles was 
ean the Perrigos out 


It will make things difficult, 


yut why we run to Number 
set determinedly. 
were shipping out a car of 

h this afternoon on an 


imber 3. I wasn’t looking for 


careful, Spokane He’s a 
ost vou vo’ job.” 


ns don't cost nobody nothin’.”” 


pread his hands in a gesture of 





B 


Some fo ks,”’ he observed, 


isiasti¢c "bout gittin’ even than 
lin’ a good job.” 
foaming ‘You 1ont 


n't no mo’ fonder of 
than what you is, but 

at Spokane was not listen- 
Mr. Washington was staring 
eet. His figure was tensed, his 


Welford Potts 


taurant, spied the group be- 
impion Theater, and was now 
i ie itely through the 


Sprott suspected the immi- 


ter. He saw clearly that his 
‘ { en beyond the point of 
ited ft misade the canse- 
uy aunch an appar- 

i Uta 


the little Mr 

be different 11 there were 
uid testily ft » the good rea- 
ilt. But merely to walk up 
ind perform mayhem 


nto the group and 


1 é 
yeside s friend Florian 
gether they presented a picture 
ection which the others ad- 
Nor were they averse to 
sn tanisn 
VJ S ) 
VJ oor Po i] ) 0 
isped These two ex 
hers. d irsing so 
Pa ld p t 
4 \ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
\ lered 
i i 1 vlared b 
Pot 
tr ll 1ered . y 


tried tk vert the inevitable 
display of dignity 
e asked who is you 
\ l Ss ‘ anes voice 
ghteou Ilse gwine 
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“Want I should run the woods, eh? 
Why?” 

‘I need a competent man, and one I can 
rely on.” 

‘*But,”’ said Knuckles, 
run the shipments.”’ 

That was true. James had nothing to do 
with shipments, nor with buying supplies; 
indeed, he was concerned only with cutting 


“James don’t 


and delivering logs 

“If one is in it, both are,” said Warren 

“That ain’t proved,” said Knuckles. 
‘‘Mebby there was some mistake.” 

“No; I checked up.”’ 

‘It’s none of my business,’’ Knuckles 
sald 

‘I'm trying to make it your business. 
Somehow I've a feeling it is your business.” 

Knuckles peered at Warren. This man 
was no fool; he could see through a grind- 
stone if there was a hole init! And his back 
was up. Knuckles was conscious that his 
hand was being forced, that he would have 
to come in before Warren snarled things up. 
He was not ready yet for a forced issue, and 
to discharge the Perrigos certainly would 
bring matters to a premature climax. 

‘James is watchin’ us,” 

‘Let him watch.” 

‘I don’t know about James,”’ Knuckles 


he said. 


said. “‘If I was you I wouldn't jump till I 
could see what I was landin’ on. Walter's 
a rotten egg, but I ain't sure about 


James. No, I won't take that woods 


job not yet > 


EVENING POST 


“Why?” 

‘*There’s more in this than shipping the 
wrong lumber,’’ said Knuckles. 

“What do you know?” 

‘“Walter’s a hog,”’ said Knuckles. ‘‘ He's 
not after what he can make with a little 
crookedness. . . There’s no love be- 
tween us Knuckleses and the Perrigos.”’ 

“T know.” 

“Tf I only knew where James stood.”’ 

‘**No one seems to understand James.” 

‘“‘Your sister seems to be in a fair way,” 
said Knuckles. ‘‘And there’s Eunice.”’ 

“What about her? She can’t be mixed 
up in it.” 

‘“Walter’s turned the whole estate into 
money, hasn’t he? All but the big house 
and the farms there?” 

“Te.” 

“*Ever wonder why? Where would he 
put his money to do better than in the 
mill?’ 

“T’'ve wondered about that.”’ 

“There was three owned the mill,”’ said 
Knuckles. 

“And three own the money.” 

““But,”’ said Knuckles, ‘*money’s easier 
to juggle than a mill.” 

“You mean re 

“Walt wants it all—or he and James 
want it all. And then he cal'lates to buy 
back the mill—cheap. Your company’s 
kind of sick of its bargain, isn’t it?” 

‘You mean he'd work some skulduggery 
on his own sister?” 
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Continued from Page 25 


esplain to these folks who you is, an’ also 
Welford Potts, you is the uselessest, 
mos’ wuthless, uppity, 
thinkin’, slab-sided, 
meanest, orneriest, misplaced slice of tripe 
Was you drownin’ 
I woul'n’t give you nothin’ but a drink of 
water. What I ain't got fo’ you is no use, 
an’ I got it constant. Fo’ two cents I'd lay 
you acrost my knees an’ spank you, on’y 
You ain't got the nerve 
buzzin’ mosquiter you looks like. 


what 
no-’count, none- 


scardest, wormiest, 


I has ever set eyes on. 


you ain't wuth it 
of the 
You is a fancy-dressed baked bean which 
An’ if you 
denies anythin’ what I says Ise li’ble to 
spread you out on the sidewalk an’ step on 
you. Git me?” 

Arms akimbo, eyes staring, Mr. Wash- 
ington teetered eagerly before the cowering 
Mr. Potts 
held in spellbound silence. 


has been cooked too much 


For an instant the crowd was 
Then somebody 
snickered and that proved the signal for a 
good, honest laugh 

Spokane waited for an age-long minute. 
Then, seeing that Mr. Potts could not be 
induced to start hostilities, he 
around and moved away magnificently. 

‘An’ that,”’ he flung over his shoulder, 
‘is how I treat li’l’ bugs like you!” 

Welford stared after the triumphantly 
retreating figure. The faces of his erstwhile 
friends were wreathed in grins of genuine 
amusement. Welford knew that he had lost 
caste absolutely and permanently. His dig- 
nity had crumpled before Spokane’s crush- 
ing onslaught of adjectives. 

Suddenly Mr. Potts started through the 
crowd—in a direction discreetly opposite 
to that Spokane had taken. His face was 

Florian Slappey 
started with him, but Welford waved his 
He wanted to be 
think over this public disgrace which had 

me to him. The fact that Spokane had 
some justification did not affect the situa- 
tion so far as Mr. Potts was concerned. He, 
a star of Midnight, had been stripped of his 
dignity and made a target for ridicule. He 
found his room and seated himself on the 
bed, staring dazedly at the blank walls. 
His slender frame was trembling, tears of 
shame and anger struggled for outlet. It 
did not matter to Welford that he had 
been wrong from the first. Nothing mat- 
tered save that he had been shamed pub- 
licly, and that only public revenge could 
reéstablish him 


swung 


set, his 


eyes staring. 


end away alone, to 


News of the clash in front of the Cham- 
pion Theater spread like wildfire through 
Kighteenth Street and came at length to 
the ears of Midnight officials. President 
Orifice R. Latimer grinned broadly 

“Well, by golly!”’ he announced. ‘I 
don’t blame Spokane. Welford has been 
ridin’ him somethin’ fierce. An’ I heard 
"bout what transpired just befo’ that in 
Epic restaurant. Welford 
claimin’ he never even seen Spokane!” 

Director J. Cassar Clump nodded. “You 
is right, Orifice. But I does crave to havea 
li'l’ mo’ peace in my comp'ny. Us is just 
gittin’ back into production. 


Peters’ new 


Studjo is all 
ready an’ we is plannin’ to start shootin’ 
right away.” 

Latimer heaved a great sigh. ‘“‘ Harmony 
is the fondest thing I is of, Cwsar. But of 
course éd 

“IT don’t butt in on no fights,” 
Clump. ‘An’ I takes no part in this 
ford is starrin’ 
an’ I was thinkin’ of usin 
it : 


asserted 
Wel- 
in this new pitcher of ourn 


Spokane in 


“Go ahead then, Mistuh Clump. What 
off the set ain’t no 
ourn But 


these fellers does 


concern of once we starts 
shootin’ 

In the next two days the Midnight lot 
buzzed with activity. Things had been put 
in readiness for the return of the company, 
but there remained a hundred little details 
to demand the efficient attention of Di- 
rectors Clump and Fizz. There was, for one 
thing, the matter of wardrobe. Gradually, 
1owever, preparations were made to re- 
sume the old production schedule—twenty- 
six two-reel slapstick comedies per year. 
The easy indolence of Europe was disap- 
pearing and the members of the troupe 
snapping back into the old routine of | 
hours, hard work and sustained enthusiasm. 

During these two days Welford Potts 
moped in solitary misery. He spurned the 
friendly overtures of certain intimates and 
announced that he preferred to suffer 
alone. 

He did not mention Spokane Washing- 
ton; which was a certain indication that 
he had not forgotten or forgiven the con- 
tumely which that large and much trod- 
upon individual had heaped upon his head. 

The morning of the second day Mr. 
Potts sought Forcep Swain, Midnight's im- 
minent author. They chatted casually for 
a few moments and then Forcep dropped a 


ny 
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“Tf,”’ said Knuckles, ‘* Walt could sneak 
his fingers into his own pants pocket and 
get ‘em out without catching himself at it, 
he'd steal his own wallet.” 

“Will you work with me?” 

‘‘No,”’ said Knuckles dryly; ‘‘but you 
can work with me. I been on the job some 
years. The Knuckles family wants 
its own back. And there’s Eunice.” 

“Don’t you include her in the feud with 
the Perrigos?”’ 

“It kind of looks,”’ said Knuckles, “‘like 
I was makin’ a special case of her.”’ 

“You don’t think it best to fire the 
Perrigos?”’ 

“Not yet. I'm wondering how far 
Walt can force himself to go. If I was sure 
about James I’d know what’s being risked 
If James is in it he’ll stop nowhere sut 
Walt ain't what you'd call darin’.”’ 

“Just what are you getting at?” 

“IT mean,”’ Knuckles said, ‘‘that maybe 
if Walt finds it kind of hard to grab all the 
estate he might figger to inherit it.” 

“That's a mighty serious thing to say.’ 

“It’s a mighty disturbin’ thing to think, 
and is why I want you should go slow 
James is eyin’ us. We've talked enough.” 

He got up presently, walked over to re- 
fill his coffee cup and did not rejoin Warren 
Warren, startled, disturbed as he had never 
been before, watched James with fascinated 
James and his sister Sarah! 


eyes. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


certain remark in his precise manner. Ir 

stantly Welford’s eye He leaned 

forward eagerly. 
“Tell me some mo’ 


lighted 


*bout that scenar 
Forcep.” 

Mr. Swain talked long and 
displaying the pardonable enthusiasm of a 
creative artist in his own handiwork. We 
ford enthused, but he did not smile, whi 
considerably dampened Forcep’s ardor 

‘*What is wrong, Brother Potts? Is it not 
funny?” 

‘Funny 
reelize this 


Mr. Swain was satisfied, but 


earnestly 


I dunno. But, Forcep, I doe 
it’s magnificent !"’ 

lazed He 
was also surprised when Welford rose wit} 
out a word and started a 
the private office of Director J 
Cesar Clump. 

Welford found his chief poring over the 
expense sheets of the technical department 
He seated himself and 
questions 





ward 


‘ommenced asking 


‘Forcep Swain was just tellin’ me the 


story 


of this new pitcher, Cwsa 





iid I was gwine star in it 
“Tha’s right, Welford. You 
part of the Roman gladiator.”’ 
‘“H’m! An’ the big funny scene is where 
I fights an imitation lion, ain’t it?’ 
The director chuckled. ‘‘Sholy is, Thit 
Boy. 


plays tne 


Us has got a lion’s skin which tw 


One becomes the hind legs 


7 
fellers ¢ in 
lellers gits in g 


an’ t’other is the front legs. Opus Randa 

is the villain which the lion has et up pre- 
vious an’ you gits the gal previded you 
whips the lion. Well, ev’ybody is sittin’ 
aroun’ an’ this comical beast comes pranc- 
ing in an’ you fights him, an’ 
up on his hind legs an’ begs you to lay 

, 


an’ then you climb on his back an’ ride hin 
ver to the gal.”’ 

Mr. Potts was gazing at a spot far ove 
He displayed Keen interest 
but little enthusiasm 

‘What kind of a weepon does I use?” 

‘A great big wooden sword.” 

H’m! An’ who plays the lion?” 

“‘[ dunno.”” The director shook his head 
solemnly. ‘“‘It’s got to be a couple big 
fellers, "cause us has got a big skin, an’ the 
crazier it is the funnier it’s gwine be. I was 
sort of thinkin’ that : 

‘“*Spokane G. Washington would make a 
good half a lion,’”’ suggested Welford wit} 
simulated innocence 


Cwsar’s head 


Continued on Page 137 
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grass and foliage makes the white house a pleasant place 
to go to and a pleasant pl ice to live in. 
houses can be whiter now 
whiter for years after painting. 

New Jersey Zinc Company has pert 
paint that stays white as long as good 
If you want a white house —a whi 
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a permanently white house--ask \ 


The New Jersey Zinc Company ¢ 160 Front Street, New York City 
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N \CHMAN SPRING UNITS are playing a most 
i ictive part in promoting the comfort of 
America’s millions. 

If you are getting maximum comfort fromthe 
seats and backs of your automobile—and from 
the seats and backs of the busses you ride— 
itis probably due to Nachman “‘Comfort First” 
Spring Units. 

If your upholstered furniture gives you the 
luxurious comfort you should rightfully expect 
from it, then most likely it too is filled with 
Nachman “Comfort First” Spring Units. 

(nd if your spring-filled mattress gives you 
complete relaxation and enables you to sleep 
the night through peacefully, here again 
Nachman “‘Comfort First’? Spring Units are 
probably the cause. 


r Car sea and backs. Shown - 
he Marmon 


hman ‘Comfort 
hirst” Spring Units in 
eet car seats and backs 
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omfort 


Millions sleep, sit 
achman spring units. 


On land and sea—in homes, hotels, motor 
cars, busses, steam cars and ocean liners— 
Nachman Spring Units are to be found faith- 
fully rendering their superior comfort service. 
They are the springs built for ‘‘comfort first.’’ 
And it is only natural they should be the choice 
of the great and increasing number of manu- 
facturers building to the same “‘comfort’’ ideal. 


“ “ “ 


When youbuy, buy wisely—get Nachman*‘Com- 
fort First” products. In upholstered furnitu 
In mattresses. They costno more than 
kind, and you can always identify 

When you go to your de@fer’s, just look for 
the Nachman “‘Cgoarf6rt First” Label on the 
mattress. / or the Nachman ‘Comfort 
First”, af on the furniture. Dealers every- 


m easily. 


_swhete are eager to stock and proud to recom- 
_wee mend these inherently better products. 


Nachman ‘‘Comfort First’ Mat- 

tress. Cut-away view showing 

multiplicity of springs, each in its 

own cell and free to act indepen- 
dently 


FOR UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE » MATTRESSES 
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Nachman Spring Units are made by a pat- 
ented process which affords an unusual com- 
bination of flexibility and durability. Nachmap 
spring-filled products are gloriously res et 
retain their original shapes indefiart€ly. And 
under stress of the most severeContinuous use. 

Because of mass uction—made in the 
largest exclusiy Shion-spring manufacturing 
plant in / 1ca—they add nothing to the costs 
of anufacturers using them. That is why 
u pay nothing extra for Nachman “Comfort 
First” products. 

Our booklet ““Comfort First’ explains fully. 
It is profusely illustrated and is packed yeth 
information which every purchaser_ef’ mat- 
tresses and furniture wants and evepy’Such man- 
ufacturer should have. Send foxefbur copy now. 

THE NACHMAN SPRIN@“FILLED COMPANY 


Factories at Cia go and Los Angeles 
Main Office: 2241 Seath Halsted Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Nachman‘ Comfort First” Spring 
Units in reed and fibre furniture 


Nachman '‘‘Comfort First" Spring 
Units in seats and backs of busses 

-— Shown — Pierce- Arrow chassis, 
- body by Buffalo Body Co 
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The “Holt”? Combined Harvester does away with 
grain-wasting rehandlings...cuts the standing grain, 
threshes it, cleans it, puts itinto sacks or wagons ready 
for market. ..allin one quick, simple combined series 
of operations. The direct way is the loss-minimizing 
way. 


“Holt’’-harvested grain is ready for early markets. 
Weather risks are lessened .. grain in the tank is mon- 
ey in the bank. Fields are cleared for early plowing. 
The whole farm-work schedule is speeded up. No 
more dread of a long, arduous harvest season. 


The “combine” way makes the big harvest crew a 
thing of the past...a farmer and his regular help are 
adequate for the harvest. For the women-folks, no 
nightmare of cooking and dishwashing. Brains dis- 
place brawn. 


Save grain, time and labor and you save money... 
widen the spread between cost and income. .. make 
grain raising more profitable. 

“Holt” Combined Harvesters, pioneers, have since 
1886 offered grain growers this better way of har- 
vesting. A local market has broadened into a world 
market. Increased production concentrated on “com- 
bines”’ meets increasing demands. 


WESTERN HARVESTER CO. 
{A subsidiary of Caterpillar Traéor Co. } 
Stockton, California 


Distributing warehouses in Topeka, Kansas & Spokane, Washington 
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Continued from Page 132 

Director Clump scrutinized his star 
harply. ‘‘How come 
rother Potts?” 
“Just do. I sort of think he’d make a 
swell hind end.’ 

Mr. Clump was no fool. He 
clearly what was transpiring in Welford 
He saw that the 


glimpsing this scenario as an op 





you to think s 





brain little man wa 


Was} 


a wooden sword and 


t 
for legalized revenge upon 
Armed wit! 
directed to whip a lion, 
he would make an ly thor 

job of it, provided Mr. Washington con 


posed the nether portion of the jungle king 


Spokane 


ington. 





t was assu 


exceedingly thoroug! 


Cesar did not betray his knowledge of 
Welford’s mental workings. The quarre 
of his actors often paid production d 
dends, and if this } 


result in a realistic 


rsonal situation was to 





battle between comed 
gladiator and imitation lion, ther | 
guess Spokane would be all right. An’ | 
try Sidney Sprott for the front legs.’ 
Welford’s eyes glistened 
idea, chief. Bein’ half a lion is just about 
actin’ that Mistuh Sprott car 


Tha’sa good 


the 


kind of 
lo capable.” 

Mr. Potts departed. He 
to his friend, Florian Slappey, and Floriar 
told Glorious Fizz, Hines, 
who told Professor Aleck Champagne. By 


studio 


proke t 


who told Exoti 





evening the was buzzing It had 


watched with keen interest for the inevita 


ble attempt of Mr. Potts to satisfy his hor 





and discomfit Spokane Washington, and 
every person saw just what the keen d 
rector had seen--that Welford intended to 
nake a devastating job of this particula 
ombat under cover of his excellent a 
that it was in line of duty 

One or two expressed surprise that 
Cwsar Clump permitted su asting, but 
Eddie Fizz, second director, sti tongu 
cheek and wagged his head 

‘Cesar ain't no mo’ foolish than a 
wizzid,”’ he said He’s dawg-gone we 
gwine see that a funr pitener Is made 
funnier Can you imagine Spokane ar 


Sidney sewed up in that skin an’ then rea 








gittin’ mad at Welf« Can't you see how 
screamin’ it'd be if happened to tur? 
fight? Brother Clump 
use his head to park a hat or 
owing morning ( > posted the 
official bulletin board 
Roman Gladiat Wi 
Another d fr. O / 
Roman Lad VJ < 
Roman Ex as 
| oC 7 , . 
Lion (Fr S S 


Mr 


Washi 


ngton read and went In sear 


f Forcep Swain, the author. That gentle- 
man explained with great particularity the 
details of the battle scene, whereupon M 
Washington saw a light and sought his di- 
emilee 

‘Cwsar,”’ he protested, “I don't mir 


playin’ 


ject 


“Says whicl 


some parts, but to hind parts I 


strenuous.” 


‘*How come you wants me to play the 
rear end of that lion? ‘Tain’t no part fo’ 


wtor 


‘Somebody's got to do it, ain’t the 





*They's a heap of folks in this con 
vould make better lion le than me 
“Shuh! Spokane, you an’ Sidney 
wine be the laugh hit of that pitche W el- 
rd won't be nothin 
Cept the guy what w | is W 1 

\ a. ! lt , l vv at » ‘ il! t t * 

hat, has you?” 


‘I never interfere with actors’ quarré 


in’ you know it 





‘Well, all I says is the 1feller w! 
jon't are ‘bout other folks’ fights you 
ho ain't givin’ me none the best of tl 


i@ai 
Mr. Clump followed the large act 
the 





the lot where company was assemble 


He dispatched Spokane and Sidney to the 


1 
wardrobe room to practice with their 
ostume. The others moved into the o 
warehouse where they were informed of the 
f the script 


nature of about to be s iT 
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foot comfort. And without it, 
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The lion executed a strategic maneuver. 
Director Clump saw the rear end of the 
beast lower itself painf lly but positively 
to the ground. In a sitting posture the lion 
was safe from the blows of the gladiator 
The picture presented by the animal caused 
the spectators to shriek with approval. 
Director Clump howled orders to Spokane, 
but that gentleman stubbornly held his 
ion. Mr. Sprott, however, heard the 
orders of the director, whereupon he shoved 
his right foot back and nudged his nether 
half on the ankle. 

‘*Mistuh Clump says git up,’’ announced 
Sidney 

Spokane touched Mr. Sprott with his 
own foot. ‘‘Tha’s the most thing I ain't 
gwine do!” 








Welford Potts, seeking further revenge, 
witnessed this bit of byplay. He heard 
Sidney Sprott say, ‘‘Well, you sho better 
git up right away!”’ and the gladiator acted 
immediately. 

Approaching the lion on the blind side 
Mr. Potts drew back his sandaled foot and 
kicked sharply at the shins of Mr. Sidney 
Sprott. The lion’s front legs danced and 
Sidney wailed. 

“Quit kickin’ me, Spokane.”’ 

Welford kicked again. Someone in the 
crowd gasped. ‘Did you-all see Welford 
kick Sidney?” 

‘I did,’’ muttered Director Clump, ‘‘an’ 
I woul’n’t blame Sidney, nor neither Spo- 
kane, fo’ anything they done.” His eyes 
distended. ‘‘Golla! Look at that!”’ 

That was further action from Mr. Potts. 
Following his second sharp kick at Mr. 
Sprott’s shins and the yell of pain from that 
gentleman, Mr. Potts deftly and efficiently 
kicked the sitting Mr. Washington in the 
ankle. 

Spokane’s roar of protest rent the air. 
He retaliated by kicking Sidney Sprott 
soundly, and Sidney, himself infuriated, 
returned the compliment in kind. Then 
genuine action commenced. Sidney gave 
Spokane credit for having kicked him. Spo- 
kane thought the same of Sidney. Both 
were furious, and Mr. Potts stood content- 
edly back to view the shambles. 

|] that had gone before faded into pallid 
nothingness beside what now transpired. 
The two ends of the lion started a knock- 
down-and-drag-out fight. The hind legs 
kicked viciously at the front ones; the front 
legs whipped out earnestly at the rear ones. 
Director Clump was almost demented with 


} 
piee 
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‘Welford sho done a dirty trick,” he 
announced, “but Midnight ain’t 
tooken no funnier scene than that!”’ 

The battle waxed furious, with Welford 
inserting an occasional blow of his sword to 
increase the general hilarity. Inside the lion 
all was turmoil. Two furious men fought 
bitterly. But the advantage was all with 
Sidney Sprott. Spokane’s shins were his 
target, whereas Mr. Washington could only 
kick blindly 

Sidney struggled to come to grips with 
his foe, but every time he turned, the rear 
end swung with him. On each occasion the 
infuriated Mr. Sprott kicked happily and 
Spokane howled his misery. 

3ut Spokane evolved a stroke of master 
strategy. His body was bent over, his arms 
about Sidney’s hips. And Spokane remem- 
bered that Sidney was ticklish! 

His long, strong fingers sought for Mr. 
Sprott’s ribs. They dug deep and moved 
violently. Sidney emitted a how! of tor- 
ture. He leaped violently away from those 
maddening fingers, but no matter how fast 
he moved, Spokane stayed with him. 

Mr. Washington did not relax the vigi- 
lance of his new campaign. He tickled as 
he had never done before. Sidney was 
frothing. As the front end of the lion, he 
entertained only one ambition—and that 
was to get away from the rear end. To the 
eyes of the spectators it seemed as though 
the beast had gone into violent convulsions. 
It lay on the ground and rolled; it rose and 
whipped in circles; it kicked and roared 
and twisted. 

The questing fingers of Spokane Wash- 
ington found a pocket in the pants of the 
man before him. In that pocket was a 
sharp knife. Spokane withdrew the knife 
and opened it. Sidney gave vent to a howl 
beside which all his other efforts were mere 
whispers. He fancied that his erstwhile 
friend was about to carve him. But Spo- 
kane had other ideas. W I 


never 


the keen blade 
of the knife he reached up and cut the hide 
of the lion. 

The camera filmed a very queer phenom- 
It saw the two ends of the lion sud- 
denly separate; the skin cut cleanly in half. 
It saw the front end fall to the ground and 
writhe. It saw the wild-eyed head and 
shoulders of a colored man emerge from the 
hind legs and stagger weakly. The lion’s 
skin remained tight about Spokane’s waist 
where Florian had tied the twine 
staggered valiantly toward the 





enon. 


Spokane 


prostrate 
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was almost as weak as the front end of the 
lion, and his soul smarted with injustice 

“‘Sidney,”’ he inquired furiously, “* whaffo’ 
did you kick me in the ankle?”’ 

‘“*Whaffo’ did you kick me two times in the 
shins when I never had done nothin’ toyou?”’ 

“You kicked me fust an’ started the 
fight.”’ 

‘IT never did. It was you kicked me fust.”’ 

Front and rear ends glared at each other 
Welford Potts hovered uncertainly near by 
Then came Sidney Sprott’s voice. 

‘“‘Spokane,”’ he announced, ‘somethin’ is 
sholy wrong. I never kicked you a-tall 
until after you had most busted my shins 
twice!” 

The tail end heard, and believed. ‘‘Sid- 
ney,’’ he returned solemnly, “I swear | 
never kicked you until after you had busted 
me in the ankle!”’ 

**Somebody kicked me!” 

““An’ somebody kicked me!” 

“Well, if it wasn’t we that kicked us, 
then who i 

Sidney and Spokane found themselves 
staring at the figure of Gladiator Welford 
Potts. Sidney rose and started toward Wel- 
ford. Spokane ranged himself on the other 
side of the terrified actor. Welford gazed 
fearfully from front legs to hind legs. He 
realized that only official intervention could 
save him from near-extermination. 

‘“*Cwsar,”’ he pleaded, ‘‘make these two 
fellers lay off me.” 

But Director Clump was nothing if not 
fair. ‘‘ This is all gwine be part of the fun- 
niest pitcher us ever got, Welford. An’ you 
has done fine, so far.” 

Spokane’s eyes were gleaming with un- 
holy joy. For many months he had prayed 
for the opportunity to wallop Welford Potts 
without jeopardizing his job. He reached 
out a large, muscular hand. 

From somewhere came the director’s 
voice, instructing the cameraman: 

‘*Don't miss none of this, Exotic. I got 
a hunch it’s gwine be great. Two halves of 
a lion beatin’ up a Roman gladiator!”’ 

Great beads of perspiration stood out on 
the forehead of the little actor. Mr. Potts 
glanced to his right. His eyes came to rest 
on the menacing head of the lion. He 
looked left. The tail end of the lion con- 
fronted him. The voice of the triumphant 
Spokane Washington came to his ears as the 
two angry men converged upon him. 

“It's heads we win,” explained Mr 
Washington happily as he grabbed Wel 
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The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
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Your Own 
Valspar Color Schemes 


Subtle harmonies, vivid contrasts are within the easy rea 
of your paint brush—with Valspar and Valspar in ¢ 


Perhaps the woodwork in your kitchen is not just the 
you want, or your car needs to be refinished or you want 
“do over” your bedroom furniture in an entirely new col 
scheme. With Valspar you can accomplish every one of the 
things for Valspar puts all the colors of the rainbow at y 
disposal ! 

Valspar not only beautifies but protects.. Valspar is ama 
ingly durable, accident-proof and absolutely water-proof 
indoors or out. Valspar is easy to apply and dries overnight 
Its lustrous finish can be rubbed down to a satin-like appear 
ance. Send the coupon below for sampl 


The Beautiful Valspar Colors 





The colors lto 24 are the regular Valspar Cok rs repr luced as act rately as 
is possible with printers’ ink. You can obtain them from your dealer 
1 Black \ 7 Light Blue Valspar 13 Deep‘ Vals 19 Mahog 
2 Orange 8 Yellow i Brow 20 Cherry 
3 Ivor 9 Deep B 15 ( 21 Moss ¢ 
4 10 Vern . 16 Light Oak 22 < 
5 Il Deep Red 17 Dark O 23A 
6 12 Gray 1eW 24 

W Whit 


You can mix your own Valspar Colors 


, 


Each color from 25 to 51 is a lovely shade or tint obtained by mixing two 


of the regular Valspar Colors in equal proportions 


25 12 and 3 30 3 and 2 360 4 Ww 42 j3and1 48 2 
26 14 and 8 31 1 and w 37 6a Ww 43 v7and1 49 I44 
27.) 5 and 3 32 13 and w 38 12 11 44 8 50 ¢ iw 
28 vzandw 33 zand8 9 «ON 13 45 3a 7 51 12 ) 
29 12 and 8 34 2 and 14 40 3a w 46 12 iw 52 8 
35 12 and 14 41 Ra Ww 47 14 Ww ‘ 
A good example of color mixing is the popular Chinese Red (No. 52) shown 





in the tin Cup:—it is made by mixing equal parts of Valsy 
and Valspar Vermilion (No. 10). Countless other beautiful 
combinations are possible by varying the proportions 
adding other colors. 
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the room 've got to! Gosh, I'll 
I two weeks ago I hada wife 
home She liked me all right. 
A tl] empty hands finished it. 
that’s how it took her,’”” Madam 
! i | 

\ t dic What took her 
} voke l nto his good face with 
om} on. “1 wouldn't ask. It 

mak a happier.” 
ppier! It was a cry. “I want to 
vy wi I’m up against. I’m fighting in 


' 
atil 
-k. What stuff and nonsense did you 
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e was not offended.‘‘I guess I wouldn’t 
that way I told her just what her 
said. You’re sure you want to 


He stood over her, waiting. ‘Good Lord, 


Well, Mr. Holden, a second marriage 
A ine cated ’ 
Willie san! | 


n and on until 





wy} per: “A second nr 
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She was as calm and as kind as a surgeon. 
So her auspices said.”’ 
i into bitter words: 
And that’s why she has been so jolly!” 
Now I wouldn't take it to heart,’’ she 
i sensibly. * Anybody’s kind of excited 
t the idea of a change. Why, Mr. Holden, 
I told most any husband you know that 


His pain struggied 


he had a second marriage coming to him, 
be stricken, but he’d begin to take 
notice too” 
Willie had no ears for comfort. ‘‘ What 
becomes of me? Do] die or just clear out?” 
he offered to give him a reading, but he 
refused in a roar 


‘No! Not much! I don’t believe that 


ruff Neither does Bee, really, but she’s 
rot imagination, if you get me—-she’s trying 
t out, playing it’s true He went off into 


omber thought, and she waited with the 
itience of one who has seen many souls in 

ment. At last Willie looked up, bright- 

ng with an idea. ‘ Look here, if you will 

e to my wife and tell her you made a 
isn’t any second mar- 
t'll he worth five hundred dollars 
ne.”’ She did not answer. ‘‘Gosh, it 
he exclaimed, 
it still drew no response. ‘Well, you 


me your own price!” 


mistake, that there 





e worth a thousand,” 


he eemed to be onsidering. ‘‘ Mr. 
Holden, what is your business?”’ she finally 
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WILLIE 


(Continued from Page 29) 


“A dollar for the cab; not another cent,”’ 
was the firm answer. 

He put her into the cab and shook her 
hand with honest liking. ‘If I can do any- 
thing for you downtown you call on me,” 
h id, and went in sick and sore, yet with 


es 





a sense that comfort might yet be found 
For the first time in their married life he 
He went to 
bed, meaning to pretend sleep when she 
came in and to avoid her in the morning 
until Madam Hopp’s visit had punctured 
the dream. The pain of his discovery made 
him groan aloud, and yet there was a relief 
in knowing the worst. He could not blame 
God knew, he wasn’t her 


shrank from seeing Beatrice 


Bee so terribly. 
equal in any way, had never been half good 
enough for her, only he did love her. And 
she had loved him; she sure had. Perhaps 
it would all come right yet. She was just 
excited, kind of playing a game. She 
wouldn’t really throw him over. Why, she 
couldn't; she was his wife. The sleepless 
nights that he had passed weighed his head 
down into the pillow. He drifted into a 
sleep so profound that even the rising wind 
and the growl of thunder could not rouse 
him. 


Beatrice awoke from a brief, deep sleep 
with a sense that the room was very light 
and her bed strangely hard, even lumpy. 
The texture of the bedclothes under her 
fingers was harsh, unfamiliar, and she 
seemed to be wearing a great deal of night- 
gown. She lay wondering about it, but too 
sleepy to investigate until a subdued cough 
close to her bed jerked open her eyes. 

There was no bed, noroom. She lay ona 
bushy and gravelly slope backed by stunted 
pines and bounded by limitless ocean, out 
of which the sun was just rising. On a rock 
near by, Aunt Myra sat with folded hands, 
bearing it. 

“Oh, of course-—the shipwreck!” Bea- 
trice came up from under the rug with a 
laugh. A limp mass that had been an 
accordion-pleated chiffon wrap fell back 
from her bare arms, a soaked and stained 
yellow slipper dangled from her foot. 
“Wasn't it wonderful!” 

Aunt Myra, as always, kept to the facts. 
“Being in an open boat that refuses to run 
in the middle of a thunderstorm is not my 
idea of pleasure,’’ she said, but either she 
was less sharp and snubby than usual or 
else her truth in this bald setting seemed 
more like a flavor than a weapon. With last 
night’s experience fresh upon them Bea- 
trice could look on her likingly. 

“But it was so interesting,”’ she argued. 
Before last night it would never have oc- 
curred to her to argue anything with Aunt 
Myra. “It revealed us so. Fred was man 
of the world and cool, Dick Harrison was 
devoted and distressed, David was glori- 
ous —he loved it!’’ She glowed over them. 
“Aunt Myra, which of those three men do 
you like best?’’ Bee did not really believe 
that foolish prophecy, but she had to know 
which would be the right one if it should be 
true. Lots of men about—-don’t take the 
wrong one, Madam Hopp had warned. 
Aunt Myra’s judgment would probably be 
sound, and her, “‘Can’t say I like any of 
them,’ only made Bee laugh. ‘“‘ Which 
would be the nicest to be married to?”’ she 
amended her question. 

‘They can't one of them be compared to 
llie,”” was the firm answer. ‘“‘I have 
‘r joined in on the Holdens’ mutual 
admiration chorus-—I find our family very 
tiresome in that respect — but if a woman 
must have a husband I should say that 
Willie was about the best possible.” 

\ glaze of inattention had cut off Bee’s 
eyes and ears. ‘‘Poor Willie, I suppose he 
¥ “He must 
have roused the whole coast by this time.” 

Aunt Myra looked up and down the 
‘Why don’t they find us 





s half crazy,’ she said lightly 


empty waters 


then? I should like my tea.” 
Beatrice was in no 


hurry even for tea. ‘‘ There were still some 


‘Oh, they will.” 





of Dick’s sandwiches left for breakfast. Or 
David will catch a fish and I'll broil it, and 
we'll put jasmine wreaths about our necks 
and eat like gods!"’ Her laughter spilled 
over. She loved everybody. ‘*‘ You were so 
fine and brave and uncomplaining last 
night, Aunt Myra. They all said you were 
a trump.” 

Aunt Myra did not often meet fervent 
appreciation, and it touched her. She ac- 
tually made a small joke: “Well, I cer- 
tainly thought it was the last trump. Not 
that I have any great objection to dying. 
If you have been a sufferer all 
life n 

When Aunt Myra began on her suffer- 
ings one always interrupted. “I certainly 
am glad you were with us,”’ Bee exclaimed. 
‘“Heavens, how the family would have 
talked!”’ 

“They’re talking a good deal anyway, as 
I suppose you know.”” Aunt Myra patted 
back a yawn. ‘That was why I came,”’ she 
added. ‘I detest boats.”’ 

Beatrice had drawn herself up. ‘‘I am 
sorry if you martyrized yourself!”’ 

“T certainly did.”” Aunt Myra was un- 
ruffled. ‘‘And martyrized the rest of you 
as well. I saw that I was about as welcome 
as a dog at a prayer meeting. Not that I 
blame you. Nobody wants a suffering old 
woman on aparty. But I'd doa good deal 
for Willie.”’ 

The cavernous black eyes were resting on 
her not unkindly, and Bee’s resentment 
passed. After all, Aunt Myra’s flat truth 
had its appeal. It gave one a startling 
sense of liberation, as though life might 
have less of evasion and pretense and sur- 
face. An impulse to try it herself drove 
Beatrice to reckless speech: 

““Why are you all so crazy about Willie? 
He is rather silly, with his everlasting jokes. 
He really has very tiresome ways, and one 
can’t break him of anything—he’s un- 
He gets frightfully on my 


your 


changeable. 
nerves.” 

Aunt Myra could admit all that without 
shock or reprobation. “‘ Yes, I guess that’s 
true. But you've got to remcmber that 
you've got trying ways too.” 

Bee was honestly surprised. 
q toi, done? What are they 7 

“Well, your French,” was the placid an- 
swer. ‘‘I don’t know why it’s so annoyi 
but I suspect it’s because you enjoy it 
yourself. I don’t want to hit you for it, as 
Frances says she does, but I’m irritated by 
it, and I dare say Willie is too. Only he's 
too kind to admit it.” 

Bee’s color had risen. ‘‘ Well, if there is 
nothing worse than that to criticize!” 

‘“‘T just mentioned one thing. You asked 
for it,” Aunt Myra reminded her. -lenty 
more to criticize in any one of us. But 
Willie’s good, Beatrice. He's good.” 

“So are other men. Good enough. 
Sometimes Willie is too good.’ She 
wanted to add, “To his family!” but 
David's laugh sounded from the other side 
of the island, and her ill humor was wiped 
out. The flashing echo in her face might 
well have troubled an aunt. “‘ There, they 
are awake. What do you suppose they are 
doing?” 

Aunt Myra mounted a rock to look, then 
abruptly came down again, a peculiar ex- 
pression compressing her lips 

“Well, I should say they 
take a dip!” 

Beatrice laughed and rose to shake the 
sand from the wreck of her fragile dress. 
The mirror from her beaded bag showed her 


“Mais 





were about to 


rumpled curls as rather attractive, and she 
did not attempt to rearrange them. A 
woman who was always exquisitely in 
order, as she was, might gain a sudden wild 
charm from disarray. The fun of being 
charming —the long, dull years when she 
had never thought of it! She touched her 
cheeks and lips with color, chanting under 
her breath. Aunt Myra went to wash her 
hands, regarding the rosy beauty flooding 
sky and sea with a straight gaze that defied 
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them to put anything over on her, but they 
were putting over on Beatrice a sweet 
drunkenness. Her spirit skimmed the little 
waves that leaped for her satin toes; the 
dawn breath, fresh, but milky soft, 
streamed through her chiffons to caress all 
her vibrant body; three suitors flew on her 
shining track, and it was good! Ohé, la vie! 

And yet, in the middle of her ecstasy, she 
had to remember that one of Willie’s new 
shirts had not come back from the laundry. 
It was maddening the way the practical 
would always thrust itself in. She had 
never heard a symphony concert through 
without some marring recollection—that 
the oysters must be spoken about or a 
mattress made over. Last night she had 
made them pick up every scrap from their 
midnight supper. Even on a desert island 
see was an incurably good housekeeper. 

A knocking on a rock presently trans- 
lated itself as a signal. 

“Oh, come in,” Beatrice called, and 
Fred’s head appeared over the tumble of 
rocks that separated the two sides of the 
tiny island. It looked so odd, unshaven 
and uncombed, that her laughter would 
have burst out if his weary eyes had not 
warned her that he found it no joking mat- 
ter. He wore his rumpled clothes and 
drowned shirt with his unshakable air of 
fastidious elegance. He even bent over her 
sandy fingers, but forgot to complete the 
ceremony with his lips. 

““Good morning. I hope no one will ask 
anyone how they slept,”’ he began. 

“Well, I did,’ Beatrice said. “I thought 
you were all in swimming.” 

That drew a frown of acute annoyance 
‘I can’t swim in the same ocean with 
Stewart.’’ He let himself down on a rock 
with gingerly care. ‘‘He watches me. Con- 
founded impertinence, I call it. I’ve swum 
for a good many years without his help. . . . 
Why on earth hasn’t Willie looked us up?”’ 

“He is hunting madly, the poor boy."’ 
She was as certain of that as she was of the 
sunrise. In a serious issue one could count 
on Willie. ‘“‘But it is a fairly big ocean. 
Why don’t we put up a signal?” 

“There was talk of it.” 
spent to take responsibility. ‘“‘We were 
wondering whether you would have a petti 
coat. Ladies don’t, do they?” 

Bee dipped her head toward Aunt Myra, 
who had found a pool in a rock and was 
rubbing her hands as though she had just 
turned a faucet. “‘She might.” 

Fred regarded her, his glasses high on his 
nose. ‘Very likely. Red flannel, I shoul 
say. Well, Harrison can ask her—he got 
us into this.”’ 

“Poor Mr. Harrison! 
miserable.” 
good Dick. 

“T should think he might be,’’ was the 
relentless answer. ‘‘He takes out a boat 
load of important people-—-some of them 
important—maroons us in midocean, and 
feeds us soggy sandwiches and ice-cold pop 
I shall never feel quite the same toward 
Harrison. He ought to have seen to it that 
his boat could run, or that at least there 
were oars on board. If we hadn’t practi 
cally bumped into this island it would have 
been our finish. I hate a bungler.’’ And 
Fred lit a cigarette. 

She tried to keep the morning rapture 
alight. ‘“‘But it was interesting! Nou 
voile ** She stopped short, amended 
phrase to ‘There we were, freed from con- 


Fred was too 


He was perfectly 
Bee’s voice was warm for her 


her 


ventions, seeing one another as we really 
are.”’ , 

Fred’s glance touched her wild hair and 
wrecked dress. ‘I hope not,”° hemrrmured. 

In spite of herself her hand fumbled for 
hairpins. ‘‘But, Fred, here is adventure: 
it’s being cast on our desert island.” 

He actually had forgotten “What 
desert island?”’ 

‘The modern, 
island where we were going to find the per- 
fect adventure.” 

Continued On Page 142) 
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Fred did 


tone 


“I can’t 


is hour of 


not care for her 


bear people who are funny at th 


mornir 


At what hour do you like them funny 


had a distinct edge 











voice 
I don't like them funny at all. I am 
peculiar about that. I can’t endure the 
eter? oking that goes on among middle- 
iss people. I appreciate wit—I | 
[ am not without it—but I don’t want 
t eT Ww t i thet me x 
Beatrice sighed ‘My father was like 
tl betore he 
say for Willie! 
fast as after 
Fred made short work of that. ‘‘ Willie 


emotional complexity as a 


as much 


her unexpectedly angry, 
though she was not going to show it. ‘Ah, 


Fred, where is that primitive man with his 


nostalgia for the jungle?” she teased. 

‘Primitive man be hanged. He didn’t 
have neuralgia.”’ Fred felt his head with 
wincing fingers. ‘‘When my neuralgia gets 
really going nothing stops it but medicine 
Fanny always carries it,’”’ he added, his tone 
a reproach 

**Neuralgia?’’ Aunt Myra was looking 
at Fred with a fresh “T know all 
about neuralgia, which is more than the 
doctors do. Which kind is it?” 

‘Yes, there are two kinds! 


interest. 


Fred was 
newly alive. 

‘At the very least,” said 
with solemn emphasis. 

They sat down together and compared 
experiences with an absorption that left 
Beatrice out altogether. Their common 
recognition that sometimes it jumped and 
sometimes it was a steady boring gave them 
Adventures with straw- 
made them blood 
could hardly await a turn 
3eatrice looked on in 


Aunt Myra 


a mysterious joy. 
and tomatoes 
brothers. Each 
to give testimony 
amazed disdain. 
‘**Fanny can keep him,” she told the uni- 
verse and, after all, it was a relief. Fred at 
his best took a good deal of living up to; 
one would have to be a marquise day and 
night -not even Thursdays and Sundays 
! Bee had a rowdy and joyous thought 
he was a little sick of being exquisite. 
David would like her tumbled hair, and 
good old Dick would Her 


spirits were dancing again when Harrison's 


berries 





like anything. 


shout came across the island: 
now being 
served in the dining car to the rear!” 


He stood waiter-f: 


smears of boat gre 


‘‘Break-fast! Breakfast is 





lion to receive them, 





se on his clothes and his 





unshaven face, but so unconsci 








appearance, so brimmingly, cheerfu 
voted, that Bee's he 
He had made seats « 
was ready to 
and foot. That they 


the night of 


art went out to him. 


boat cushions for the 








ladies, he serve them hand 
not resentful for 


him an 


were 
seemed to 
He really 


} ) 

nig hardship 
extraordinary grace had a 
beautiful nature 

rreat lovers are very rare,”’ Bea 


] f 


fa € pt nga good deal On 


trice told hnersell, 
cessary help to her place 

them his 
He 
with string and 
The 


toasting 


intent over a fire, gave 


but not much attention 


caught a fish, 





1, and broiled it on green twigs 
remains of the sandwiches were 
beforethe flame. Hiswhite clothes had been 
and blac 


boat, 


soaked with rair cened with grease 


from working over th and his hair 


was wild, but he had not the others’ look of 

comic disarray. Bee found him splendid in 

ope hirt and bare arn His smooth 

young lips and chin showed no need of a 
razor 

heart Great plendid youth 

‘Love w t i hnappine * her stars 
} id, Sa 

The ive the spoon to Aunt Myra and 

Fred ate his fish laboriously with a forkec 

tw Nir ng a the est took to their 

f Bee ind ama dus pleasure in 

he er tips in his sight; annoy- 

rred W even more amusing than 

ry { t he er e Mi; list : \ 
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Just the Fred would 
like, all airs and polished surfaces. Im- 
agine trying to travel with Fred and to 
keep him soothed in delayed trains and 
poor hotels! ‘‘A long journey by land and 
by sea’’ would be clear joy with David. 
“Very strange that Willie has not found 
us,” Aunt My 
tant ¥ 
have 


idea! 


ra said, her eyes on the dis- 
coast. I should suppose he would 
a fleet of boats out.” 

‘IT could swim it,’’ David offered. 

Fred thought that an excellent idea, but 
the others cried out, would not hear of it. 

‘Not in this co'd water 


,” Beatrice in- 


sisted. ‘‘David, I won't let you.” She 
knew that she was being maternal! again, 
but one had to take that tone when the 
crazy boy was measuring miles of ocean 
with fearless young eyes. “I'd rather stay 


here a weel 


That is all very well,” Fred declared, 
“but nothing edible grows on this island 
but blueberries.” 

** Blueberries!"’ It Was a chorus 


““Where?”’ 


“Oh, there are no 
rather was the 
pause that followed was embarrassing for 
all but Fred, who was turning the 
bones of his fish with 
tion. “If I don’t have proper food this 
neuralgia gets out of hand,” he 
‘‘No one has any idea what it is.”’ 

“I know. I am surprised not to have it 
myself,’’ Aunt Myra said firmly. ‘I dare 
say it will come on when I get back. No- 
body can suffer worse than I do. I remem- 
ber one time 

Beatrice burned a finger 
toast and so created a 
Aunt Myra never did get a chance to detail 
her sufferings, but she accepted interrup- 


They 


answer ne 


more were 


sour, cool 


over 


peering dissatisfac- 


com 





turning the 


diversion Poor 


Bee 


tales 


tion without protest or annoyance 
fet a sudden compunction for all the 
she had cut off 

‘You're a good sport, Aunt Myra,” she 
said warmly. “I do hope that this 
venture won't have any bad consequences.”’ 
And actually laid a Aunt 
Myra’s. Funny how that night under the 
same rug had brought them together. It 
was all right about the French. Perhaps 
that was irritating —superior, or something 

David thought that they might 
He went 


ad- 


she hand on 





yet get 


the engine going. back to it as 
soon as he had eaten, and Beatrice frankly 
on the side of the boa 


1 


followed, perching 
to watch. 

‘I am so afraid 
and swim for it 
yut of my sight,’ she 

just move 


you will leap overboard 
I am not going to let you 
threatened. 
a bit so that 


“Tf youw 


all the light,’’ David said, and for fifteen 
absorbed minutes he showed no further 
consciousness of her existence. He even 
swore rather explicitly when something 


Men were like that could 
one thing at a time 


sadly dimmed 


slipped. they 
and yet Bee’s 
Her eX- 
charm and 
behind 


do only 
morning joy was 
‘iousness of power 


that obli 


realized 


vious 
that 


away 


young ba She suddenly 


she was tired and bedraggled and not so 
young after all. She felt a pathetic grati- 
tude when at last, after producing a brief 


splutter, David looked up and spoke. 
“I'm getting it,”’ he i} 


“Tt 


boat,” 


assure 
must be very different 


she sa d, with 





a homesick y 
those 





deck chairs 


servants with trays 





‘Oh, rather. You h: ira bathing 
suit on my boat. She’s likely to ship a sea 
any time,”’ was the depressing answer 


It nota icht then?’ 

He iughed a vacht to scorr The boat 
was only twenty-two feet lor iil wit 
in auXilla engine 

Then you don't take women on it,”’ she 


accused him 
lightful, intimate smile came out 


on fis heeis to look upa 


sat back 


‘There’ one woman I'd try it with,” 





th meaning 


he said w 
to respond fitly, but a cl 


At the 


pair registered in her hip 


She w: 


cramped her spirit. 
Good heavens, 


t } 


atica! She had had it once 
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she had brought it back with this crazy) 


marooned once in m)\ 
David went on 
Beatrice straightened up, 
hip. ‘*Who were?”’ 
“My lady and I But 
fisherman had to come along and rescue us 


on 


1e and I were 
boat, just like this,”’ 
forgetting he 


some blamed 
She was bewildered but cautious 
me about your lady 
“T’ve been telling 
along, haven't I?” 
eyes were heavy with his dream 
wonderful the you 
stood, Queen 





you about her right 
David's veiled y 
“Tt ha 
been so way under 
see,”” 

“Oh, yes, I understood,”’ she assured him 
hastily. 
You see, she’s got a rotten husband’ 
the words came hard, 
jaw. ‘He drinks, but she won't throw him 
Loya!—all that. Thinks she 
save him, poor angel! And he goes off 
she doesn’t half know what a rotter he is 
I had to come away — couldn't stand it any 
But I might as well go back, for all 
the good it has done.” 

Beatrice was curiously cold. 
gripped the boat for steadiness 
care too?” 


<n. 


through a stiffened 


over. can 





longer 


Her hands 
** Does she 
she managed to ask 
yes. It was from the first moment 
with us both.”” A sigh rent David 
says it’s hopeless, but I can’t help believing 
that he’ll drive himself over a cliff 
dark night.”” Again that 
telling her things she had forgotten about 
young love. Her heart ached in her breast, 
and she was ashamed of her gay quest, | 
practical investigations. Marriage 
not a matter of small annoyances and trivia 
adjustments; it was the leap of two hearts 
in the dark 

“I'm a fool,’ she told 
and the jab of pain repeating itself in 
} } ‘*Fool!”’ d- 


She had had 


‘She 


some 


rending sigh, 





Was 


herself bitter 





hip echoed and shouted it: 
venture was for the 
of it 
fort was that David would never know 
what a fool she had been 

David went back to the engine, and pres- 
ently she got up and wandered away un- 
She found Aunt Myra’s pool and 


1 her 


young 
herself. The one com 


lust 


about enough 


noticed. 
was di 
ment: 

when a 





dabbli fingers in it, 

manicure, 

The 

and a 

““Wr-r-ow!"’ filled Beatrice wit! 
incredulous dismay. 

Harrison came out on hi 


‘A lion is going to devour 


lephoning about a 
growl made her jump 
were stirring, 





bushes besi le her 


loude r 


s hands and knees 
the lovely lady,” 
he explained, and started in on her hand 


> ’ 
500 


“Willie only jumps out and says 
at me,” ke | to the un 


> B 
seatrice spoke hea l 


verse at large. *t know you played 
jokes, Dick.” 

e a great old 
wiped he 


After 


he could be taught 


imoker 


| 


ana 


“7 used to 


brought 


I 
out a handkerchief 
wet fingers with a clumsy tenderness 


And 


He wasn’t 


all he was a dear 
to joke. unchangeable like 
Willie 

“Shall I tell you 
dream?” he began 
ward a log that offered a seat 


rot 


man's 
wandered to 
“It is to be 


cast away on a desert island with a love 


what is every 


as tney 


lady.” 
Something deep within Beatrice mut 





tered a crude “ For goodness’ sake! 
“Here we are,”’ she said, try 
‘““What do we do on your desert 
He had not got to that, and had to thin] 
“Well, t I build you 
find you something to eat 


And what dol do?” 





said, trying to be gay 


island?” 





a little house and 





She knew that she 


was being captious, but could not seem to 
play up Either that touch of sciatica or 
David's lady had spoiled everything —she 


“Oh, you're was the hest he 


“You could 


just here,”’ 
cook the game and 


} 





‘ookir the same old 


business,” ‘It sounds to m« 
ike married life in a suburb."’ Her impa 
tience burst out: Isn’ I 
new?” 

new,” he 


so Warm:y that she was a 


“Every day would be 
named 


Continued on Page 145 
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that is changing 
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A boy growing to manhood 1n a land long 
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I t that his achievement has taken 
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perfected this blend which today has won such fame as 


lacking in something! Differences almost too fine to 
taste to be studied. The blended flavor that he 
dreamed of to be built up, step by step. 


Finally, that shade of difference, that mellow rich 
ness which has now won for Joel Cheek’s blend 


such fame as never before came to a coffee. 


The news of it spread rapidly 


It was the great families of the old South who first 
enjoyed this blend, so wonderfully full-bodied and 
smooth. Long ago Maxwell House Coffee became 
the first choice of the cities of Dixie. 

Today it 1s pleasing more people throughout the 
whole country than any other coffee ever offered 
for sale. The blend that Joel Cheek perfected in 
the old South years ago is swiftly changing the 
habits of a nation 
And now this same blend with the same touch of 
special richness that delighted the old South years 
ago, is offered to you. Your first taste of its mellow 


liquor, your first breath of its fragrance will tell you 
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more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 
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never before came to a coffee 


le created a shade of difference in flavor 


why ithasbecome the largest selling coffee inall Amer- 
ica. Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, Nashville, Hous- 
ton, Jacksonville, Richmond, New York, Los Angeles. 
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most Jamou 
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the old South—the Maxwell 


that 
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(Continued from Page 142 
“You do say the sweetest things!” 
“Only to the sweetest lady.” 
A yawn swelled in her throat, but was 
successfully swallowed. ‘‘You are a dear 
Dick. I believe you would be a wonderful 


over.”’ Asecond yawn rose uncontrollably 





broke into her voice. “I have had so littl 
sleep,”” she apologized. “‘The dawn woke 
me up.” 

‘**Dawn is my favorite time,” he told her. 

I'm like the birds. When the sun rises I 
want to talk and sing and go out into the 
morning.” 

They would keep spoiling things. “‘ You 

ke to do it alone, don’t you?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“Not if ! can have real companionship 
His hand found hers on the log. “‘When I 
see a glorious sunrise | want to share it 


with someone dear.’ 

Beatrice’s whole being had a droop of 
utter discouragement. ‘‘ Willie sleeps like 
the dead, till a Christian hour,” she said 
heavily. ‘‘Now aren’t we going to do 
something about getting back?” 

That started a flood of apologies. He 
had brought real hardship on his lady, but 
she had been so sweet about it that he had 
almost forgotten his guilt. They could have 
rowed to shore if only those fools in the 
shop had not taken out the oars and for- 
gotten to put them back. Instead of sooth- 
ing his misery Bee | 








let him beat his good 
breast uncomforted. He had bungled; he 
might as well recognize it. And no one 
should try to be sentimental with streaks of 
grease on his unshaven face. She sat 
clouded and averted until Dick nearly 
eried 

‘*He ought to tell me to brace up and be 
a good sport,’’ was her unkind thought 
‘Willie would!’ 

‘You will forgive me?”’ he pleaded. 
forgive, Mr. Harri- 
son,”’ was the civil answer 

‘Not Dick any more? You _ have 
changed toward me?” 

She looked about the sh 


‘There is nothing to 





ining world with 





newly sobered eyes. The game was over. 
She had always known that it was only a 
game “IT have had a dream,” she said 
sadly. “‘I saw my future.” 

“Yes? What was it?” 


She faced and accepted the whole bleak 


truth. ‘“‘I shall give little family dinners, 
do a little club work, play a little brid; 





drive a little car, grow a little fat 
A toot from the launch broke in, an- 


nounc 


ing the good news. David had cor 
quered the trouble. 

It was a silent trip home t Myra 
lozed, Fred nursed his neuralgia, Harrison 
ran the boat and David hovered over the 





engine. Asthey neared home Beatrice hud 
died into her wilted wrap, dreading the 
crowds that Willie’s anxiety would have 
alled out. She expected to find the water 
front lined with the family, but the cottages 
still slept and the wharf was empty 

“Very queer indeed,’ said Aunt Myra 

Fred turned to the club with no formal- 
ties of leave taking, the launch sped on to 
the Point with David and Harrison. The 
house was open and servants were stirring 


n the kitchen, but no one met the two 


women trailing up the stairs. Beatrice 


opened Willi 


him, lying sunk in peaceful slu 








*s door, and they gazed in at 





closed the door and 
amazement 
“He didn’t even know that we weren’ 





home,’ Beatrice murmured “No one 
knows it!” 

‘*But with the thunderstorm * Aunt 
Myra began. 

‘Evidently he was not worried,” Bee 
said with hauteur, and shut herself into her 
own quarters 


a 





She was a long time thing and washing 
the sand out of her hair. When she came 
out Willie had breakfasted and gone, 
Katy could not say where 

“You lost your necklace, m’am,” she 
added, and brought Beatrice a brilliant 
hain of semiprecious stones. 

“That is not min Bee drew the shin- 


e 
ng length through her fingers and failed to 
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ome. Where did 3 


‘Some of the famil) 


in,’ Beatrice said, 





out to the barberry 


The Appetit Ss of 
Husky Mer 


Charley was sure 
property of any Holden 


necklaces, and even their dresses. 





door, and it stayed there a 
wondered who it could be 

Beatrice started to say that 
in the boat, but changed her min« 
away with a vague, “Oh, yes.” 
adventure began to seem remote, 
tant, not worth tell 











Aunt Myra’s room 
Aunt Myra was in | 


and she listened in sil 





ing nervously about, told of the nex 
the maids sent out and the cab. 
to kee p her tone light, as thoug 
squarely on the central fact: 


woman in his lap you'd know 


want to know why 





Into the black depths of 
eyes came a keen shaft of intellis 








she asked reasonably 





‘‘He never has,”’ 


Aunt Myra reminded her 
tended that he was a sai: 


has got a right to go as 





‘I wouldn't have tho 


drops out of the bathroom ca 





caring whether she got home or 





just come from an 


widower down on the 
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The A‘B:C 


of making your own 


MovleEs f 


means that with FitmMo you can get 
clear pictures on dark or cloudy days 
Only in the Fitmo design of camera j 
can you geta special mechanism for 
taking s-l-o-w motion pictures. Such 
invaluable to golfers, 
instructors and all others 


pictures are 
athletic 
who have occasion to analyze motion 

Only Fiimo, of all personal movie cam 
eras, is designed to use additional lenses 
for special purposes. For example, by using 
a 6-inch Telephoto lens on Fitmo you can 
take closeups of action a mile away. Twelve 
different lenses can be used if you want 


the special effects they give. 


H od London, (B. & H. Co., Led 





le camer;ras 
equipment for 
Naturally you want the Firmo Camera and 


IQO07 


As the fascination of taking per- 
sonal movies grips you, you will want 
to make your own subtitles, pro- 
duce “fade-ins” and “fade-outs,” make 
animated cartoons,and in other ways 
get effects familiar to you on the 
Bell & Howell Com- 


theatre screen 


pany is the only manufacturer of personal 


which supplies complete 


prod Icing these effects. 
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ject of personal movies 
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1 get pictures as 
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Continued from Page 145 
You might call 


““Open!”’ he shouted. 
it shameless.” 

She ran the necklace through her fingers. 
‘Are you going to tell me about this?” 

‘I am not.”’ He took it from her and 
dropped it it:ito his pocket. ‘‘What do you 
care who was here? You've had a grand 
time picking out Number Two. You're the 
merry widow all right!”’ 

His challenging strength terrified her. 
This was not the good, kind Willie she had 
always known. 

‘I don’t believe in horoscopes any more 
than you do,”’ she declared. 

“I believe in them—sure thing.”’ He 
laughed loudly. “‘I’m not kicking, am I? 
You can have your second husband, and 
your third, and your seventeenth. Who's 
to be the next happy man?”’ 

“But if you hid and overheard what 
Madam Hopp ig 

He would not listen. ‘‘ Don’t count too 
much on Fred; but you can get David, that 
son of ” He swallowed, substituted, 
‘Jesse; and there’s still that ass is 

‘*Mr. Harrison,’ Katy announced. 

“T can't see him,”’ Beatrice was begin- 
ning, but Willie cut in: 

“See him, Bee— put him out of suspense. 
Show him in, Katy. We'll be modern and 
reasonable. Oh, how are you, Harri- 
son? Come in! Make yourself at home!” 

Harrison was too preoccupied to feel the 
storm in the air. His distressed eyes clung 
to Beatrice. ‘‘I] must see Mrs. Holden,”’ 
he said. 

Willie’s grin was a snarl. ‘Sure thing. 
Till death ao you part. Let’s settle it ina 
friendly chat.” 

‘““Willie!’’ Bee commanded. 

‘“*T have had bad news.”’ Dick wiped his 
forehead. 

““You bet you have,” said Willie. ‘But 
it will take you ten years to find out just 
how bad.” 

Bee’s sharp “Willie, will you please 
go?"’ was met by a truculent “‘No, I 
won't!” 

“Of course one doesn’t really believe 
these horoscopes,” Harrison struggled on, 
and again Willie burst in: 


} 


‘*Horoscopes don’t lie. But your wife 
does.”’ 

“It’s something due to Mercury in Leo. 
Or perhaps it was Gemini.” 
trouble looked out at them unashamed. 
‘Certainly my first marriage ended in dis- 
aster. If my love is going always to mean 
disaster ce 

‘Surest thing you know,” Willie as- 
serted. ‘‘ You go along for ten years think- 
ing you're the happiest man in the world 
gee, you've got a wife and a home! Then 
a few planets get together and sing out, 
‘Change cars!’ and it’s all over. Finished. 
Apple sauce.”’ 

Harrison heard him only as he heard the 
passing sounds in the street. ‘‘To bring 
misfortune where every instinct is to cherish 
and care for Mechanically, not clear 
what he did, he picked up a footstool to put 
under Bee's feet. Willie’s wrath surged 
into his right arm; he snatched away the 
stool and for a dreadful second it hung 
brandished. 

‘‘Willie!’’ Bee implored between wrath 
and tears. 

His arm slowly dropped. “I'm the mod- 
ern husband, I am, pleasant and sensible, 


but I’ve stood about all I can,”’ he mut- 
' 


Harrison's 


tered, turning away “Go to it, Bee 
Bong voyage! I’mthrough!’’ And he went 
out, banging the front door. 

Harrison saw only his own case. “I 
ought to go about like a leper with a bell,” 
he exclaimed. “She said I would bring 
disuster on any woman I loved. As an 
honorable man I have to warn you— even 
if we don’t believe in it.” 

**Madam Hopp has been here this morn- 
ng too.”’ Bee’s voice was cool, clear, 
meaningful. “‘She promises me a happy 
life, and there will be no man in it but 
Willie.” 

Their eyes met; his were the first to fall 
‘Willie doesn’t understand you,” he pro- 
tested 
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“Oh, yes, he does,’’ Bee spoke sharply. 
“That is just the trouble 

“Well, I suppose it is all nonsense, but 
it is upsetting " He turned to go. ‘You 
know it has been rather wonderful.”’ 

‘“‘T want to forget it,”’ she said. ‘“‘Wew 
never speak of it again.”’ 

““As you say.”’ He paused at the door 
“Oh, Stewart sent his good-by to you. He 
says he will write from the train.” 

““He has gone?” 

“Yes. He found a telegram waiting for 
him. Some man at home had been killed in 
a motor accident. I don’t know why he 
was so pleased about it. He had to get right 
back.” 

David and his affairs seemed infinitely 
remote, and she shut the door on Harrison 
with a sense of sweeping him out. Fred 
came presently to tell her not to be con- 
cerned about his neuralgia, as it had dis- 
appeared; but he, too, was swiftly disposed 
of. She had played a foolish comedy, and 
it had turned to stark tragedy on her hands 
Even Willie could change. Even Willie's 
love could be killed. He saw her as she was, 
with her cheap lie and her second marriage 
and her little thin airs and graces. A real 
marquise would be a woman of heart and 
brain, not a posing girl, crazy for a sensa- 
tion. 

“T am not good enough for Willie,” she 
told herself in solemn discovery, and 
longed to say it to him. Whatever he had 
done last night she had earned it. All that 
interminable day she waited and listened 
for his step. She could not expect forgive- 
ness for such a hurt, such a double insult, 
but surely he would come back to let her 
say she was sorry. He could not really 
mean that terrible ‘I’m through.” 

The empty afternoon dragged on forever. 
If Willie left her, every afternoon would be 
as empty and as long as this. She had no 
family, no world but his. She had ac- 
cepted his world as a dull necessity, but at 
the thought of having it shut to her, she 
felt lost and frightened. After all, the 
Holdens were real people, warm to one an- 
other, genuinely concerned for the good of 
all; their solid force was something more 
than the sum of the individual members 
Beatrice saw them suddenly as the man 
without a country may see a nation, and 
her heart bled for the coming homesickness 
if they should cast her out In the late 
afternoon she actually went over to the Inn 
and asked for Grandma Holden. Someone 
to talk to might break through this night- 
mare of fear; and she might find out where 
Willie was. 

Grandma, Aunt Margaret and Aunt 
Sophie were rocking placidly on a side 
veranda. They greeted her with a little sur- 
prise, as though her coming alone were an 
event, and so kindly that she had to fight 
back tears. They had not seen Willie. The 
talk ranged over the family, as it always 
did: Eunice’s lack of firmness with little 
Tom, Dorothy’s orchid bridesmaids and 
how trying the color was, Ann's bobbed 
hair and Edward's feeling about it; inti- 
mate details of a kingdom's administration 
Why not? It was human and, if one was 
not pretending to be superior, it was inter- 
esting. Beatrice slipped her cold hand into 
grandma's warm cl: 
was so pleased that she wished she had done 
it oftener. 

“We must have an evening of rummy,” 
“‘Aunt Margaret, do you remem- 
ber what good games we had last summer? 

They assented heartily and their ap- 
proval felt warming. Madam Hopp passed, 
and they were reminded to ask Beatrice 
about her horoscope, but she shivered 
away from the subject. “It was dreadful 
nonsense,”’ she exclaimed 

They agreed that those things were 
dreadful nonsense. The Holdens had no 
affinity for the occult. 

““Madam Hopp lost a necklace yester- 
day evening,’ Aunt Margaret said, “and 
she wasn’t consulting the stars about it 
she was going for the night clerk.” 

‘In his lap!’’ Beatrice barely caught 
back the happy cry. Of course, of course 
Willie had wanted his horoscope, too, poor 


asp, and the old lady 


she said. 
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they had been intimating she d he wa e 
a sweet, good little woman, not perhay > 
Watts auth, bat ake wands tiie tanee resiaen 
and that was the main thing 

I must take that spot out of n 


rummy,” Aunt Margaret said contented] 


Beatrice ran home with a glow of comf 


Business Men 


about her heart, and told the news about ; ee 

| of Ame 

the necklace to Aunt Myra, who looke \ nerica 
from her pillow with a solemn black gaze 


that refused to kindle WI) 
“Well, I never did suppose that W 


would act up, but I thought it wouldn't ( 

hurt you to see how it would feel,”’ she 

served Ni 
“TI didn’t believe it for a minute, and yet 

it made me miserable,’ Bee admitted A 

**And I didn’t believe that horoscope, and | 

yet it made me * She fell into som 

ber thought. ‘“‘Oh, I wish Willie would 


"she exclaimed. “ He cou 
ave gone up to town In knickerbocke al 
golf shoes. Where is he 


come home! 
} 


Aunt Myra had no idea I want to s¢ 
him myself,’ she said ‘I hope he get 
back before I go in the mort 

“‘Go—in the morning!” It was a 
distress so genuine that Aunt Myra’s w 


try face warmed to a smile 
“We ll, you wanted me to go Mor 


she sa d, ““so I told you I'd go Saturday 


n 
Beatrice broke down altogether Oh, 

don’t leave me,” she wept ‘Please 

I like you, Aunt Myra One car 

straight with you. I used to hate it, but 


now it feels good. If I'd known you soor 
I wouldn’t have told Willie that rotten lis 
He hates me now. Oh, please don't 


me. QOne has to have some family, if 1 
g-get me!”’ 
“Of course I won't go if I'm needs “ 
Aunt Myra so Ked being need that she 
awkwardly touched Bee's howe he 
Wou t it make 1 fee ett ‘ 


was the horoscope? 


So Beatrice, her face st nidden, to 
whole tale, as one could ts things to Aunt 
Myra, without softening or pretense. ‘ And 
Madam Hopp warned me that he was a 
a tvpe,”’ she ended, a wa n ner voice 
he i he might do something 
elf. I don’t believe t ) ‘ I 
am so worried I'm ! Oh, w ‘ t 
he come? 
Aunt Myra, who had beer C) 
ess all day, rose up Ww 1dde 
Suppose we go out ar t ea 
hin sne i You et ¢ t ‘ 
Beatrice, and remember that | 
ar too safe wit “ Y y fy 
your mind on what yu are ) l ‘ 
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back—that was all he asked Mile after 
mile he plodded on in the blazing sun, t« 
ing through sand, scrambling over 
driven by a herce nee t 
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was like that. He had had about enough of 


4 it. He lay for a long time in the sand under 
O u a Or Uu s&s in a jutting cliff, too spent to care where he 
was. A wave had to break at his feet before 
PT) he would lift his head to look about him. 
“For the love of Mike!”’ he exclaimed, 
Yo Ur Hee t | scrambling up. 

e The broad beach he had followed was 
hidden under a tumble of waves; a mere 
pocket of sand was left to him, set in an 
overhanging wall. Right and left the tide 
was splashing up the face of cliffs with a dis- 
couraging force. Willie had been wanting 
bitterly to die, but he distinctly did not 
want to be rolled on those rocks first. He 
ducked back from the clutch of a wave 
that, breaking, sent its thin edge up about 
his feet and to the very line where his bit 
of sand met the rocky wall. The sand gave 
unpleasantly under his soles. 

“Gosh, I’d better climb,’”’ he muttered, 
and hunted nervously for a foothold. A 
third wave had him by the ankle before he 
found a place where he could squirm and 
flounder halfway up that inhospitable wall. 
There on the ledge that had sheltered him 
he found a perch, but could get no higher. 
Ile could not tell whether the tide reached 
this spot or not. A tiny pool gleamed in a 
hollow, but it might have been left by rain. 
Willie, working toward it, felt his pocket 
catch and rip and saw something go slither- 
ing down the rocks. There was a last gleam 
from Madam Hopp’s necklace as it van- 
ished into the foam. 

**And a good thing, too,’ 
comment. 

The water in the pool was sweet, and he 


ee ibuse when you wear shoes that 


train your arches and pinch the nerves, 
mes and blood-vessels of your feet. And 


e price you pay for such abuse is achy, 


, 


was his harsh 


inpv, draggy feet You are handi- drank thirstily, almost gay with relief. He 
yped, slowed down. You find yourself found himself insanely trying to tell Bee 
ng behind the hustlers how the pool had proved that he was safe. 
THE Then as the waves reached up at him, each 


a little higher than the last, he had to won- 
der if they knew about that pool and would 
abide by its testimony. They leaped at him 
like angry dogs, higher and higher, and no 
boat passed that lonely spot. A good 
swimmer could have dived through them, 
but no one had ever called Willie a good 


ARCH PRESERVER 


SHOE 


inieaas rrect walking base for yout swimmer. He tried shouting, but the tide 

eet. Hi wig tele Ando iree trom foot trouble 5, roared him down. There came a moment 
because the concealed, built-in arch bridge 4 when he sat with feet drawn under him, 
es not let vour foot arch sag and be facing the pack, and suddenly his heart 


1y1¢ trained The flat inner sole (cross- spoke: 




















e) does not allow the nervés, bones 3ee would be sorry,” he said, ‘‘She 

ul-vessels of your feet to be does love me—everything else is all piffle. 

bail Your feet are kept healthy, She loves me and I love her. I’m dinged if 
ous and comfortable—free from I’m going to die yet. 

' As though the waves had heard they 
* eS ee ee MUM MEM WNEEEZEEE faltered, dropped back, came again, but 
ey hate ~ : : deste ASH had to give it up. After that it was only a 

1 you get in the Arch Prese rvet matter of sitting still on a harsh rock for a 

re not asked to compromise few hours. Willie had cigarettes and water, 
pearance This shoe combines smart he was not hungry. Slowly, painfully, with 
vitl t happine But no other KEEPS THE FOOT WELL many relapses into feeling, he began to 
( e like it, because it is protected rh ne Arch PreserverS think. 
You can secure Arch Pre- E. T. Wright & ¢ 
Shoe advantages only by wearing Tits eens Se The Sel Beatrice and Aunt Myra drove about 
Lach Posccrver Sian ( Port th. O until Aunt Myra demanded her belated 


Sold by Leading Dealers dinner. No one had seen Willie, he had 
. not taken train or boat or played golf or 
dropped in on the family. They made their 
quest as casual and unalarming as possible, 
and only Frances and Charley Whitney 
found it sinister. Frances presently fol- 
lowed them home. 
Ne, 453 be Taw Calf “Charley thinks I ought not to repeat 
es it,”’ she said in her strong way, “‘but I think 
No. 315 in Black Calf you ought to know that night before last 
Two of forty stock styles he found Willie very blue. Willie said 
things about wanting to die young. You 
mustn’t let it worry you, Beatrice, but it 
may make you more careful.” 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC 
ept. S-56, Rockland, Mass. 
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Beatrice cowered, but Aunt Myra looked 
Frances in the eye. 

‘Fried fish, most likely,”’ she said. “‘ The 
Holdens all have to go light on fried fish. 
After eating indiscreetly I have often said 
that I was indifferent to life; but when my 
life was in peril, not long ago, I found that 
I liked it very well. Tell Charley not to re- 
peat everything he hears.” 

“‘Well, I’m sure Frances went 
with hauteur and Aunt Myra sat down with 
the air of one about to enjoy a good dinner, 
but Beatrice, waving away food and com- 
fort, went out to pace the terrace with 
haunted steps. Could a little folly actually 
wreck two lives? Would everything always 
be different from now on? ‘‘ Well, they 
called it an accident,’’ Madam Hopp said 
Had she read a coming tragedy in Willie’s 
stars and tried to give warning? 

**But I don’t believe in those things, anc 
neither does Willie,’’ Bee said with chatter- 
ing teeth. 

A launch stopped at the wharf below and 
Harrison's voice said good night. The boat, 
chugging on again, drowned any answer 
Straining to hear, staring through the dusk, 
not daring to hope, Beatrice stood motion- 
less till a dim shape came slowly up the 
path between the cedars. 

“Willie?’’ she breathed. 

His voice came back a husky whisper: 
**Lo, Bee.” 

She ran to meet him. “ You’re all right?” 

“Fine.” 

She put a timid arm about him and felt 
him rest gratefully on it. His arm slipped 
about her shoulders. They sank down to- 
gether on the terrace bench. 

“Bee, I’ve just heard— about last night.” 
She could feel that he trembled. ‘‘ Harrison 
brought me over—I stopped there and asked 
him to. I wanted to apologize for making 
such a blithering ass of myself, but he 
didn’t seem to have noticed it. And he told 
me. You out there all night—nearly 
drowned—and I sleeping—it makes me 
sick!”’ 

“Oh, Willie, everything has made me 
sick,” she breathed into his coat. ‘I’ve 
been a fool—and a liar oe 

**Oh, look here, Bee He straight- 
ened up earnestly. “I haven't been quite 
straight with you myself. About my birth- 
day. I’ve called it April second, two min- 
utes after midnight— people are so damn 
funny about April first. But my father 
always said that the clock was five minutes 
fast!” 

She looked into his face with marveling 
eyes. “‘ You are the sweetest soul that ever 
lived!”’ she said solemnly. ‘I don’t see 
why you love me, but if you do ° 

“‘T sure do,” said Willie, and thumped 
her in the back, but gently, very gently. 
“Tl know I’m a roughneck. I must drive 
you crazy half the time,” he muttered. 
“T'll try to be more—what you like. 

see, that necklace—well, it was Madam 
Hopp’s.”’ 

“T know.” 

“I suppose she has been looking for it. 
And I lost it.” 

‘*Get her another,”’ Bee exclaimed. ‘Qh, 
buy her a beautiful one! For I had lost 
something, Willie, and she found it for 
me.”’ She jumped up. “The family is 
coming in to play rummy soon, and Aunt 
Myra says she will stay as long as we like. 
Come and have your dinner, darling, and 
then we'll finish Lulu!” 


” 


THE END 
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if it thrills you to hear great music 
—learn the greater thrill of playing 


it yourself... Nowany one can 
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Woman’s Life Saved! 


ERE is what hap- 
pened—the rescuer’s 
own story: 


_— 66Suddenly the kitchen was 
i filled with flame and smoke. 
A [he cook was screaming 

hysterically. The fire was 
spreading rapidly and I knew 
| had to move fast to save 
her and the house. Ina sec- 
ond | seized the Syreng Fire 

: Extinguisher and with a fewgg 
strokes put out the blaze. 


Kitchen fires are common. Yours 
may be next. “Fortify for Fire 
Fighting.” Put a rene Fire Ex- 
tinguisher in your home today. 


ROV 


Gee 


KILLS FIRE—SAVES LIFE 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., Newark, N. J. 


CAUTION: Use only Seem Fire Extinguishing 


Liquid (patented) with Bm Fire Extinguishers 
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So the trainer must be careful to wash the 
doggie’s feet in a chemical solution after 
each race and then use a manicure file. 

Twice a day the canines are exercised. 
The trainer takes four or five on leashes 
and goes for astroll of a mile or more. Then 
he brushes them vigorously and puts them 
through a close physical examination. Even 
the teeth come in for examination, and the 
modern trainer must be something of a 
dentist as well as a veterinarian. The diet 
consists of raw ground meat, buttermilk, 
bones, bread and bran. Once a week, usu- 
ally on Sunday, the kennel is treated to a 
Mulligan stew, consisting of boiled beef and 
vegetables. 

English and Irish trainers adhere to a 
soft diet, consisting principally of dog bis- 
cuits, bran and bread. They never feed 
raw meat, but the American insists that it 
is necessary to use the hard diet if the rac- 
ing dog is to retain his vigor and brawn. 
The fact that American greyhounds have 
defeated their foreign cousins in nearly all 
distance events and endurance tests seems 
to justify American feeding methods. 

The tracks of the International Grey- 
hound Racing Association are quarter-mile 
ovals, banked on the turns after the fashion 
of automobile courses. The distances of the 
races are from three-sixteenths of a mile to 
five-sixteenths of a mile. By far the most 
popular event is the quarter-mile steeple- 
chase in which the dogs jump over a series 
of four hurdles placed at equal distances 
apart. Jumping dogs are developed by 
placing tiny obstacles in their kennels when 
they are puppies. As the dog grows the 
height of the obstacle is raised, so that by 
the time he is ready to race the presence of 
a hurdle on the track does not disturb him. 


The Puppies’ School Days 


Each kennel club operating a track in 
the circuit stages a Derby near the end of 
the meeting. The owners nominate 
thirty-two dogs to start in the eliminations 
at three-eighths of a mile, and the eight 
fastest runners are matched in the Derby 
final at one-half mile. The Derby purse 
usually is $2000, and this, coupled with the 
prestige such a victory gives the winner as 
brings about keen competition 
among the owners. Public interest in these 
distance tests is no less sharp. At Miami, 
Florida, 20,000 Red Concern, 


race 


a sire, 


cheered 
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winner of the 1926 Derby; at St. Louis, 
15,000 saw Sunny Concern emerge victor, 
and similar gatherings witnessed these events 
at New Orleans, St. Petersburg and Toledo. 

The racing life of a greyhound averages 
four years, and there is a constant registry 
of young runners at the various tracks. 
The only way to develop a green performer 
is to school him, and this the various kennel 
clubs do. The youngsters are equipped 
with muzzles and taken on the track for 
their first sight of what appears to them as 
a very grotesque rabbit. The trainers hold 
them on leashes as the electric hare rolls by 
very slowly. Then they are placed in the 
starting box for their maiden effort, the 
process being repeated until all have shown 
that they are capable of getting off to a 
good start and staging a real contest. The 
dogs which run fastest in the schooling 
races are bunched together for their first 
official effort under the arc lights. 

The mechanics of horse and greyhound 
racing are similar in many respects. The 
Thoroughbred is handicapped on the basis 
of the amount of weight he is able to carry 
and still retain his speed; the greyhound is 
judged solely by the time he makes. Where 
the turf-racing secretary is able to balance 
an unevenly matched field by the simple 
expedient of alloting a bigger burden to the 
faster horses, the greyhound-racing sec- 
retary may select a field of runners that are 
matched within one-fifth of a second in the 
matter of speed. This makes it easier to 
obtain nose finishes in dog racing than in 
horse racing. 

It is an axiom of the turf that if men were 
as consistent as horses there would be no 
basis for wagering. And it might be added 
that if horses were able to be as consistent 
as greyhounds there would be even fewer 
differences of opinion about the all- 
important matter of speed. Records of 
greyhound racing reveal many outstanding 
performances. The most notable is that of 
Mission Boy, who raced over the first track 
built in the United States at Emeryville, 
California. During a period of three years 
Mission Boy won thirty-eight out of forty 
starts and established five world’s records, 
and in seven years he won $40,000 in purses 
and wagers for his owner, Lawrence Free- 
man, of Tulsa, Oklahoma. Today, at the 
age of eight years, when most racing dogs 
are retired to the farm, Mission Boy is 
winning an occasional race. 





Point Lobos, California 
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In a recent meeting at Butte, 
Rags, holder of the 
twenty-seven and two-fifth seconds for the 
quarter-mile hurdles, won ten out of six 
teen starts, finished second in three and was 
unplaced only three times. At 
meeting, Actor Boy started thirteen times, 
won seven events, was second twice and 
third once. Another consistent runner was 
Uproar, which was in the money fifteen out 
of sixteen starts. 

Some greyhounds exhibit almost un- 
canny ability to run near the inside fence 
and save ground going around the sharp 
turns. Others prefer to run on the outside, 
where they have a clear view of the speed 
ing bunny at all times. It is inherent for 
them to chase a rabbit, therefore they 
enjoy the nightly sprints. It is said that a 
few of the more intelligent dogs know when 
they have won a race and show their satis- 
faction by returning to the judges’ stand 
with tails a-wagging and ears up. 


world’s re 


the same 


The Elusive Electric Hare 


Each race is composed of eight starters, 
which are placed in a box having eight 
separate compartments. A single door 
pulled upward by means of a rope and 
pulleys, permits all of them to emerge from 
the starting box at the same time. The 
starting box is placed on the track and 
the dogs are ushered into a compartment, 
the number of which corresponds with the 
numeral on their blankets, the latter being 
of different colors. Thus, the No. 1 grey- 
hound is assigned to the compartment next 
the rail, and so on, the No. 8 dog running 
out of the box nearest the rabbit rail. An 
electrician then turns the controller and the 
mechanical hare begins to trip around the 
outer edge of the oval. Stationed in a 
tower overlooking the course, the electrician 
is able to keep the bunny just far enough 
ahead of the flying pack so that all may se« 
it and bring about a closely contested race 
As the bunny passes the starting box the 





door is opened and eight greyhounds sweep 
out in pursuit of the prey. As the dogs pass 
under the wire at the finish the hare dis- 
appears from the track through an escape 

A second later the trainers have snapped 
their and the 


their kennels 


leashes onto the collars 
greyhounds are returned to 
and rewarded with a repast of raw Ham- 


burger. HOWARD S. PURSER. 
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When you ride on | A 
upholstered highways %, 





HE siren call of the great outdoors...two chamber, unfailingly controls both zpward and 
hearts that beat as one ... an eager motor dou nward movement of your caf checks it 


waiting ... and away you go. whether mere vibration or caused by road ri 


“ ’ 1 
Over the hills and far away every bend ples, hummocks or holes. No other one comfort 
in the road an invitation to see what is beyond. device more completely, more permanent 


Miles and miles and miles. Over some roads as smooths out the road 
smooth as velvet; over others rut-cut and frozen, Built to outlast any car—trouble-proot 
rough and bumpy, smashed by winter's abuse a strap, spring or cable on a Houdaille 
. unspeakable vs This same scientific double-acting spring 
But a car that takes you over them all in com- trol that is standard on Lincoln, Pierce-Arr 
fort, a car whose wonderful Houdailles control Jordan, Cunningham, Stearns-Knight, McFat 
every upward and downward spring movement and many foreign cars can be installed 
. Saving you and your car... seeming to #p- car, new or old 
holster the road! Houdailles are now made in four s 
annals light, medium and heavy weight cars 
If not already on your car, Houdaille hydraulic extra large size for busses and trucks. 
double-acting Shock Absorbers will mean an en- Houdaille dealer, garage or service st 
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Lovelier when your smile 
shows the sparkling 


MOUTH of YOUTH- 
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You enjoy every thrilling moment so much more when you know that you are popular 


How gaily confident you are when you know your teeth are shining white, 
when others think your smiles adorable! Now your mouth can be kept young. 


“I like the sharp clean taste of Pebeco,” is what pleased users say. “It makes 


me feel so sure my teeth are always at their loveliest.”’ 


one 

iT HE gleaming white teeth, the sound, hard 
gums and even the brilliant smiles of youth 
ll depend on six litthe mouth glands. 


For when these function properly they 
produce the fluids which Nature intended to 

utralize food acids and prevent decay. On 
them depend the shining whiteness of your 
teeth and healthy, sound pink gums. 


But these tiny mouth glands slow up. 


Our soft foods cause them to become less 
ictive. There is too little chewing in modern 
keep them exercised and vigorous. 
From childhood on, the mouth glands are gradu- 
ally ceasing to provide protective fluids. Then 


diet to 


PEBECO 





keeps the Mouth Glands young * ” 


decay begins, gums start to soften dangerously. 


The formula that corrects this was worked 
out in Pebeco. As you polish your teeth with 
this tooth paste, you get the full pungent taste 
of Pebeco’s principal ingredient. This slightly 
salty substance safely restores the normal vigor 
of the mouth glands. You can feel its soft 
crystals instantly dissolving in purifying fluids. 


Brush your teeth daily with Pebeco. A clean, 
tingling after-sensation tells you that your 
whole mouth is refreshed, your mouth glands 
are responding to the sharp and salty taste of 
Pebeco. 
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We begin to lose it in 
our earliest years ** ° 


The numbers show where the im- 
portant little mouth glands are 
located, three on each side. The 
natural fluids they produce are the 
real guardians of your gleaming 
white teeth and healthy gums. Bus 
too soon we lose this protection. Even 
in childhood the Mouth of Youth 
may begin to go. The foods we eat 
are cooked, cut in small pieces with 
knife and fork and much too easily 
chewed and swallowed. They slow 
up the mouth glands. Long before 
our teens, Cavities appear and decay 
begins. But Pebeco cleanses and 
purifies, even where the tooth- 
brush cannot reach. Daily use of 
Pebeco renews for you the lovely 
Mouth of Youth. 


Free Offer: Send coupon today for generous tube 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. L-65, Bloomfield, N. J 
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EVENING POST 


American nationals and their capital began 
to come in. 

With two concrete illustrations I will 
show how confusion and worse have been 
the Mexican lot ever since the advent of 
the so-called republican form of govern- 
ment. The sole exception was in the era of 
Porfirio Diaz, who ruled with iron hand. 
His régime was an autocracy. 

In 1850 Brantz Mayer, who was Secre- 
tary of the American Legation at Mexico 
City in the early 40's, published some ob- 
servations on Mexico. In the course of 
them he said: 


The distracted political condition of Mexico 
since 1809 has contributed largely to the pro 
verbial impoverishment and financial discredit 
of a country, which, nevertheless, has during 
the whole intervening period been engaged in 
furnishing an important share of the world’s 
circulating medium. [He refers to silver.] The 
revolutionary and factional state of parties, the 
unrestrained ambition of leaders, the violence 
with which they displaced rivals, their short 
tenure of office when they attained power, and 
the consequent impossibility of maturing any 
yermanent scheme of finance; the ordinary re- 
eo of statesmen upon a large army and the 
immense cost of its support; the continual and 
habitual recourse to loans at ruinous rates of 
isury; the comparative ignorance of domestic 
resources and their failure of development in 
consequence either of internecine broils or the 
ignorance and slothfulness of the population, 
together with the plunder of the treasury by 
unprincipled demagogues and despots, m 
be regarded as the basis of Mexican misrul 
pecuniary misfortune. 


ay all 
>and 





Early in 1840 Calderon de la Barca went 
to Mexico as the first Spanish envoy since 
the break with the mother country. His 
wife, who, by the way, was of Scotch birth, 
wrote a series of diverting letters to mem- 
bers of her family. They came under the 
notice of Prescott, the great historian, who 
sponsored their publication in what re- 
mains the classic of Mexican life. These 
letters were so typical of the then Mexican 
state that during the so-called “‘ten tragic 
days”’ in 1910, when the forces of Diaz and 
Madero were battling for supremacy in 
Mexico City, the local English newspaper 
published extracts from them side by side 
with the news of the hour. They revealed 
an exact parallel of happenings. 

All this tumult develops, let me repeat, 
from the mentality, such as it is, of what I 
have called the governing class, which has 
never at any time represented the voice or 
the sentiment of the people. At this point 
you may well ask: How can such a mass of 
undigested illiterates have a voice or an 
aspiration? They have lacked these req- 
uisites because of their ruthless exploita- 
tion by the cliques in power and their 
avaricious self-interest. When a program 
such as Calles has devised for agrarian up- 
lift becomes operative, it develops into 
nothing more or less than a rapacious altru- 
ism. 
regard for the rights or compensation of 
the owners. 


Lands are seized without the slightest 


A Court Without Authority 


Next in order therefore is an examination 
of the governing mentality. The outstand- 
ing lack in Mexico today is character. I 
used to think that China took the palm for 
graft, or squeeze, as it is more commonly 
known there. But in China the business of 
perquisites—- I use the most amiable word 
is on a retail scale as compared with Mexico. 

Some men holding public office have 
what is known as a “ who 
of liaison with the friendly bank roll that 
seeks favors. The “coyote” is therefore the 
intermediary through which the graft is 
passed. He shares it with his patron on a 
percentage basis. The individual in power 
can thus keep his skirts clear, so to speak. 
On a show-down he can prove that he has 
absolutely nothing to do with the case. 

You are not surprised therefore to learn 
that, generally speaking, there are no poor 
revolutionists in or out of Mexico. Most 
of the loot is transferred to New York or 
Los Angeles banks, where it is safe from 
assault and provides the nest egg for the in- 
evitable self or enforced exile. 

The following is an extract from an edi- 
torial entitled The Phantom of the Supreme 


coyote,” is a sort 
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Court, in Excelsior, one of the leading Jour- 


nals of the capital: 

In order that a court of justice may merit 
such a name, two fundamental condi 
required: That it 
according to the law in force ar 
The first i 


tions are 
may settle controversie 
id that it may en 


force its decisions of no value wit 





out the second, because ti ctate a deci 
which may not have practi definite resu 
amounts to as much as to write in water 0 


speak in the desert. 

The Supreme Court of Justice of the nation, 
our most respectable and distinguished tribunal 
has been converted into a romantic, Platoni 
organization which does not rt of the 
government, which lacks effective and actual 
authority, and which dictates judgments so 
that criminals may ridici 
that the authorities charged 
them look to them with disdain 
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enforcing 


This miscarriage of justice is not con 
fined to the courts. Although the whole 
matter of American claims growing out of 
revolutionary destruction will be dealt with 
in the next article, I must make a reference 
here to what happened tothe Special Claims 
Commission set up to consider the 3000 
claims for damages for acts committed 
against Americans between 1910 and 1920 
It ended its career after only one case had 
been heard. 


An Invitation to Contribute 


This was the Santa Isabel incident 
Fifteen American mining experts who had 
abandoned active operations in Chihuahua 
were asked by Carranza to resume work in 
order to give employment to the destitute 
peon population. Under guaranties of 
safety from the government, and with spe 
cial passports, they started back. The 
Americans were taken from their train and 
slaughtered by Villa’s men. 

The claim for damages was ruled out 
under strong Mexican pressure —the decid- 
ing vote was cast by the presiding com- 
missioner, who was a Brazilian 
Villa was technically regarded as a bandit, 
and therefore the Mexican Government 
had no responsibility for his actions. After 
this decision the Americans withdrew from 
the tribunal and it ceased to function. 

In refusing to concur in the decision, 
Judge E.. B. Perry, the American member of 
the commission, made this statement: 

“The conclusion reached is such a de 
parture from the facts, so at variance with 
international law and so completely re- 
pugnant to the plain, mandatory and un 
equivocal terms of the convention agreement 
that I cannot concur therein.” 

The naive manner in which the Mexican 
Government dismisses protests for outrages 
is expressed in the following note ad- 
dressed by the Foreign Office to the Amer 
ican Embassy in response to a complaint 
about the holdup of an American citizen 
by bandits: 


because 


Mr 


honor to 


Referring to the incident suffered by 
Blank, American citizen, I have the 
communicate that the gentleman in question 
was not kidnaped, having merely 
invitation from his assailants to aid with cas} 
the movement they declared they had initiated 
Mr. Blank required very little pressure to in 
duce him to deliver a certain quantity of money 


received an 


This reference to a kidnaping brings to 
mind the fact that outrages on the foreigner 
are still common happenings. The compar- 
atively recent brutal murder of the Amer- 
ican tourist, Jacob Rosenthal, happened 
less than thirty miles from Mexico City. 
On the Sunday before I left the capi- 
tal six cars were held up by armed bandits 
on the same road where he was abducted. 

One of the things that impressed me on 
the Calles train was the fact that most of 
the civilians on it carried pistols. If the 
members of congress had been frisked be- 
fore they took their seats it would have dis- 
closed the fact that every one was armed 
The most popular way of settling a private 
grudge in politics is to hire a gunman. 
Some of the patriots do the business on 
their own. The number of unprosecuted 
murders committed for political purposes 
would be startling were the facts revealed 

Until the latest diplomatic crisis, Ex 
published strong editorials from 
time to time, flaying the new laws and the 
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Presenting NEW SMOOTHNESS 
NEW POWER: NEW SPEED 


Now — click off the miles as you want them! 
Fast or slow, they will be the smoothest in 
your experience. Speed as you like, you can- 
not make this great Franklin raise its voice 
above a whisper. It has new power. It has new 
speed. And just compare it with any other in 
smoothness even at 50 miles or over! 


Whisk up the hardest hills on high—there’s 
no sense or sound of labor. Quiet, confident 
power. Shoot along the straightaway—there’s 
no roar or vibration. Speed 
without punishment. No 
matter how fast you go, only / 
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ing telegraph poles will tell you—never the 
engine, the body or the chassis! 

Luxurious—no other word will do justice to 
the great 25th Anniversary Franklin. It has 
all the famous Franklin superiorities—plus 
unequaled five-passenger roominess and 
power-speed-smoothness of anew order. Drive 
it—it is the climax of the Franklin policy of 
always keeping ahead. 

Coupé now $2490, Sedan now $2790. Other 
types in proportion. Fully 
equipped, F.O.B.Syracuse,N.Y 
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Cyclone Fence stops 
thefts and vandalism; bars all out- 
side annoyances. By protecting 
property and promoting system 
Cyclone Fence effects savings 
which far outweigh its cost. 
Naturally, these savings enable 
Cyclone users to wrest business 
from competitors whose less 
modern equipment does not 
include Cyclone Fence. 


The broad service rendered by 
Cyclone Fence becomes more and 
more appreciated as increasing 
competition demands constantly 
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(Continued from Page 154 
methods of enforcement. Calles, however, 
has clamped the lid down tight. Since the 
middle of December the papers everywhere 
have blazed with indignation our 
alleged imperialism and with abuse of 
President Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg. 

Every book that reflects on Mexico is 
immediately suppressed. I found it impos- 
sible, for instance, to buy a copy of the 
Rosalie Evans Letters from Mexico any- 
where in the republic. In a subsequent 
article you will find out the reason why. 
Mrs. Evans was the gallant American who 
held her ranch against the forces of confis- 
cation and the armed assaults of agrarians, 
aided and abetted by the federal forces. 
Eventually she was assassinated and the 
assassins remain unpunished. Hers was an 
epic of defiance of the corrupt elements 
that prey on property rights. 

Since Carranza’s time the governmental 
propaganda system has labored hard. Car- 
ranza organized a paid press bureau in the 
United States and did not hesitate to enlist 
journalists with international reputations 
Obreg6én and Calles followed the same pro- 
cedure. With Calles, however, writers with 
radical leanings are preferred. 

To illustrate the widespread conviction 
that much of the sentiment favorable to 
Mexico is endowed, let me intrude a per- 
experience became 
known that I had gone on the trip with 
President Calles, the rumor factory began 
to work overtime. It was at once assumed 
that I had been subsidized by the govern- 
ment. It went so far that a well-known 
American in Mexico City told me that he 
had been warned not to talk to me frankly 
because I had gone on the presidential 
train! When I went to Tampico the Mex- 
icans immediately believed that I was in 
the pay of the oil men. No matter what 
you do, you fall under the curse of the 
country, which is suspicion. 

Analyze the Mexican—and by him I 
mean the type of the governing class—and 
you discover that he is self-centered, proud 
and supersensitive. Inexperienced in world 
affairs and the responsibilities of govern- 
ment—this is especially true of the group 
around Calles—he is jealous of power and 
prerogative. The political leaders are 
mainly actuated by vanity, visions or 
vengeance. With the average person you 
meet, the constant reiteration is 
hombre, which, freely translated, is ‘‘ very 
much of a man.”’ When a Mexican runs 
out of facts in support of a cause, he falls 
back on his pride. He is almost an absolute 
stranger to logic and reason. 
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Mexico for the Mexicans 


Moreover, most Mexicans have a fear 
complex which grows out of what they con- 
stantly regard as the menace of annexation 
by the United States. Though this is re- 
mote from the truth, it is a stand-by to 
arouse hostility to us. Nearly every Mex- 
ican makes the point that Mexico has al- 
ready lost Texas, California and other 
areas, and that it is only a question of time 
when we will rule. Deep down, however, 
and like most Latin Americans, they se- 
cretly envy and resent their big neighbor 
on the north. 

In the public schools our war with Mexico 
is taught as one of many instances of 
Yankee aggression. When a Mexican child 
was asked if she knew anything about the 
United States, she answered, ‘‘I know who 
stole Texas.” 

Though many Mexicans like us as indi- 
viduals, they dislike us as a nation. I ex- 
cept, of course, the members of the old 
upper class, which looks with horror upon 
the disintegration of the country. 

The truth of the matter is that while 
keeping within her bounds as a power, 
Mexico has done, and is doing, everything 
possible to express defiance of the United 
States Government. She asserts the undis- 
puted right to curtail property holding, to 
condemn privately owned lands for muni- 
cipal purposes, to extend whatever recog- 
nition she sees fit to whomsoever she pleases 
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to favor. But all these prerogatives of a 
free government are exercised in 
regard of vested rights and agreements, and 
with swaggering indifference to Anglo- 
Saxon interests, wishes and ideals. 

The slogan of the Calles administration 
Mexico for the Mexicans — is typical of the 
state of mind of the governing group. In 
most countries this would mean redoubled 
efforts to eliminate foreign competition by 
increased home industry, intensive devel- 
opment and commercial organization. Not 
one of these methods is apparently practi- 
cable in Mexico. There is a notable lack of 
industry among the poor and no disposition 
on the part of those in power to eliminate 
it. In fact, it is often discouraged by official 
confiscation of goods and produce on trivial 
pretexts. There is little enterprise or pub- 
lic spirit. Commercial organization is out 
of the question, as people of means repose 
no confidence in one another. 

More than 100,000 Mexicans leave the 
country every year to seek work in the 
United States. On the day I write this 
paragraph is published the determination 
of the American Federation of Labor to 
seek a quota on this influx. 

Political leaders and their henchmen are 
constantly seeking opportunities to enrich 
themselves. Party promises to the public 
are bombastic and extravagant, while ea: 
aspirant for power has his own creed and 
copyrighted program. But there is one cry 
at which all discordant elements rally; 
banner under which the rich and the poor, 
the politician and the peon, the Indian and 
the mixed breed, gather. It is— Mexico 
for the Mexicans! The rallying spirit is 
antagonism for the Anglo-Saxon. 
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A Camouflage for Thoughts 


This attitude is comparatively recent 
Diaz encouraged alien economic penetra- 
tion on a big scale and it gave the country 
its first real advance. Francisco Madero 
was educated in the United States, and the 
members of his numerous family for years 
had close business connections in this coun- 
try. Madero was not only friendly but 
advocated commercial intercourse 
He deported a South American writer who 
sought to foment Latin-American hostility 
to the United States. While he was pro 
visional president, Francisco de la Barra 
actively encouraged the development of 
the work of foreigners, as did General Vic- 
toriano Huerta. It was not until the com- 
ing of Carranza and his cohorts that the 
present political attitude began to be mani- 
fested toward Americans and other aliens 

Though the antiforeign feeling is gen- 
eral, there is a noticeable leniency toward 
Germans, French, Japanese and Russians 
As elsewhere, the Germans readily affiliate 
with Mexicans, enter into their social life 
and establish domestic which bind 
them to the people. The French are tem- 
peramentally like the Spanish and they 
understand one another. In the Calles 
scheme of things, anything Russian is wel- 
comed. From the Japanese the Mexicans 
blindly look for coéperation in a common 
crusade against us. 

Behind all the vagaries of character are 
the subtleties of the Mexican mind. Eva- 
sion is the rule in their dealings. The Mexi- 
can has, in the main, a different code and 
a different standard in business from ours. 
Like Talleyrand, he believes that language 
is made to conceal rather than to express 
thought. In consequence, everything is 
done indirectly. 

I can best illustrate with the incident 
which precipitated the present crisis be- 
tween the American and the Mexican gov- 
ernments over the oil lands. 

In 1923 the Méxican Government en- 
tered into a solemn agreement with the 
United States to the effect that the pro- 
visions of the constitution of 1917 should 
not be retroactive. They embody that part 
of the constitution which provides that all 
lands containing subsoil products, as’ well 
as other lands within certain areas owned 
by foreigners, shall become the property of 
the Mexican Government. The Mexicans 
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readily assented to this arrangement, be- 
cause they wanted the Obreg6én régime, 
then in power, to be recognized. On the 
basis of the agreement, we recognized Obre- 
gon. This meant the guaranty of a Calles 
succession, because Obregén and Calles 
work hand in glove. As soon as his adminis- 
tration got well under way, Calles brought 
about, by decree or otherwise, the enact- 
ment of the petroleum and alien-land laws, 
which seek to confiscate the very lands 
which should be immune from retroactive 
action. Retroaction means confiscation. 
Let me emphasize again that such pro- 
cedure imperils inalienable property rights 
and could easily be made the precedent for 
s'milar action by any other country with a 





grouch against us. 

In making these revelations there is no 
intent to indict the Mexican people as a 
whole. As I have intimated, they have 
never been able to assert themselves— first, 
because of repression; second, because of 
the governing cliques that have usurped 
power and perpetuated their kind in office. 


Business at Low Ebb 


Tl Mexicans of the 
harming and cultured persons. Those who 
have been able to leave the country have 
lone so. The remainder at home are under 
‘onstant espionage and dwell in fear and 


trembling. Hence their influence is negli- 


upper class are 


ble 
The rule of the governing class that I 
have tried to anzlyze and especially the 
legislation it seeks to enforce have brought 
the country near to commercial chaos at 
home and in sharp conflict with the one 
foreign power whose friendship and sup- 
port are absolutely essential to the well- 
being of the country. A brief survey of the 
economic situation in Mexico is illuminat- 

When Calles was inaugurated on De- 
cember 1, 1924, peace seemed to brood 
over the country and there was more unity 
perhaps than at any time since 1910. The 
new president made a splendid beginning. 
He started to build roads, dismissed a large 
number of useless federal employes, intro- 
duced drastic economies in all branches of 
the government and set to work to wipe 
out the large treasury deficit that he in- 
herited. He also took steps to curb the anti- 
rent red agitators at Vera Cruz and dezlt 
promptly and energetically with rebellious 
tendencies that asserted themselves. By 
these acts he gained the confidence of 
commercial circles. Business in general re- 
ceived a stimulus. A strong current of op- 
timism got under way and hope of a boom 
stirred. 

This optimism received a severe setback 
in March, 1925, when Calles forced the 
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British-owned street-railway company in 
Mexico City to recognize a union of its em- 
ployes which the company claimed repre- 
sented a dangerous minority group. The 
company was also compelled to pay the 
wages of the strikers during the entire 
period they were out, which amounted to 
considerably more than $150,000. 

In this episode Calles showed his real 
hand for the first time. It meant that the 
swing toward the Left had begun. Now be- 
gan the avalanche of laws, including the 
alien land, the petroleum, the agrarian, the 
mining, the irrigation, and all the other 
measures that are frankly antiforeign in 
intent and effect. On top of all this, the 
labor law, the most drastic yet conceived 
in any country, including Russia, was 
framed. Likewise the anticlerical move- 
ment began. 

In addition, Calles put through the 
amendment to the constitution so as to per- 
mit Obregén to be his successor. 

Since the birth of all these laws the trend 
of business has been downward, until the 
existing commercial depression is the worst 
the country has ever known even during 
the active revolutionary periods. The flow 
of foreign capital into the country has 
stopped, with the result that there is no 
new enterprise of importance anywhere. 
This grows out of the fact that practically 
all capital in the large industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings is foreign. It can 
come only from abroad, since it does not 
exist within the confines of the republic. 

The chief source of revenue to the coun- 
try comes from the petroleum tax. In 1925 
the oil production fell off 17 per cent, while 
the output last year was 50 per cent less 
than the preceding year. Mining, which 
provides another big income for the govern- 
ment and was active in 1925, also has 
slumped. Here a contributing factor has 
been the fall in the price of silver bullion 
due to the adoption of a gold standard in 
India and the war in China. The real 
cause, however, is the new mining law, 
which provides that all personnel in Mex- 
ican mines, from the top down, must be 90 
per cent Mexican. All initiative is stifled, 
because no one knows what is likely to hap- 
pen or what new law will further cramp ex- 
pansion and pinch profit. 

Another reason for the slump is taxation. 
Tax laws are issued by presidential decree 
under special powers conferred by con- 
gress. The inevitable corollary of this situ- 
ation is that internal-revenue measures and 
import and export duties are changed fre- 
quently. Business men in Mexico must be 
prepared to revise their accounts overnight, 
because the promulgation of a new tax de- 
cree can practically destroy an enterprise. 
To pay all the taxes imposed means little 
less than bankruptcy. 
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The new immigration law has practically 
put a stop to all tourist trafiic. The once- 
over that incoming European travelers get 
in New York is undiluted kindness com- 
pared with the rigid examination on tl 
Mexican border and at the ports. This, ir 
turn, has a disastrous effect on the railroad 


and steamship companies. 

Although the government seeks to min 
imize its effects, the Catholic boycott has 
helped to accentuate the depression. The 
religious element has forsworn the theater, 
travels only when it is absolutely necessary, 
and has cut out all luxuries. Wherever I 
went I was told that retail buying has beer 
drastically curtailed. 


The Decline in Agriculture 


In former years all store sites in or near 
the center of the capital were at a great 
premium. To get a lease it was necessary 
to pay abig bonus. Today it is easy to get a 
desirable location. Always a land of beg- 
gars, Mexico today perhaps has more 
mendicants than ever before. 

The final evidence is the slump in agri- 
cultural output. In an editorial headed 
The Agony of National Production, Ex- 
celsior made this statement: 


Our agriculture is not now sufficient to sz } 
the necessities of the people, poorly fed as they 
are. What is still worse, their incapacity be 
comes more aggravated from year to year, sir 
the total of our importation of foodstuffs 


creases more and more as time goes on. 

During the first nine months of 1926 
Mexico imported from the United States 
1,421,595 bushels of wheat and 3,810,958 
bushels of corn. The irony of this situation 
is obvious when you realize the immense 
area available for agriculture in Mexico, 
and that the peon is an agriculturist 

The agricultural statistics show how pro- 
duction has declined. In 1910 Mexico pr 
duced 81,000,000 bushels of corn; in 
1925—the latest complete figures avail- 
able-——70,000,000; in 1910 the production 
of coffee was 79,000,000 pounds; in 1925, 
66,700,000. The output of beans has beer 
cut down by nearly one-third. So, too, with 
livestock. In 1902 Mexico had 5,142,- 
000 head of cattle; in 1924, 2,200,000. Ir 
the Diaz day there were 1,194,000 horses 
and mules. That number has been reduced 
to 990,000. Though revolutionary depre- 
dations are partly 
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responsible, 
of the failure to increase the herds is 
lack of initiative among all the ranch owr 
ers, both Mexican and foreign, because of 
the insecurity of holdings due to the menac- 
ing legislation. 

To round out this preliminary article it 
remains only to probe the reasons why so 
friction has existed 


much between the 
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What damage does “blow-by” cause? 
Did you ever have a headache, or feel 
groggy after a long drive in a closed car? 
That’s one result of “blow-by” —the gas 
that was blown by the piston rings came 
up into the car body and poisoned the 
air you breathed. Dangerous? Of course! 
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Also, “blow-by” burns all the oil off the 
cylinder walls, causing excessive wear, 
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“T said could you tell me where the com- 
manding officer of K Company is? I think 
his name is Leverett—Captain Leverett.” 

“Yeh, sure; we're outta K Company 
ourselves. Jump in the trench and follow 
it till you come to the P. C.”’ 

‘““What trench?” asked Mr. Tewbert. “I 
don’t know my way around here very well. 
In fact, this is the first time I have been 
up. I’m Mr. Tewbert, you know, from 
Royaumeix.”’ 

Another silence. ‘‘ Well,”’ said a man at 
length, ‘‘you folly the road till it turns, 
an’ then you'll find a trench that begins 
beside the cemetery wal!. Just jump down 
in the trench an’ keep goin’.” 

““Why can’t I go back with you fellows 
asked Mr. Tewbert. ‘‘ Are you going back 
right away? I could wait here for you, you 
know, if it wasn’t too long.”’ 

‘““Nah,”’ said several men at once. ‘‘ We're 
goin’ back after water. We won't be back 
till mornin’.’’ They moved and there was a 
sudden clinking and jangling. They prob- 
ably had a whole company’s canteens along 
on poles, which being empty, clinked and 
clanked like so many cowbells. 

“We got along ways to go, too,”’ remarked 
““C’mon, gang; whaddyuhsay?”’ 

The others evidently 
hint, for they began to move away, their 
feet splashing in the mud and their burden 
making melody. 

“Just go up the road an’ jump down the 
trench,” called back 
hearted than his fellows. 
it ain’t far.”’ 

Mr. Tewbert picked up 
with a sigh. } 
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understood the 


kinder- 
‘You'll find it; 


someone, 


hand bag 





It was black night now and, 
though there were stars overhead, the sur- 
face of the ground was not visible. An- 
other flare hissed. It had been fired from 
some distance off, however, and its light 
did not extend to Mr. Tewbert’s neighbor- 
hood. But he could feel the stones of the 
road under his feet, so he marched bravely 
on. When the road turned he would know 
that he was near the trench 

Things were becoming more and more 
lively as darkness advanced. A _ battery 
somewhere to the westward fired a salvo, 
and Mr. Tewbert listening, could hear the 
shells burst on the German lines, clump, 
clump, clump, clump, like doors being shut. 
There was quite a roll of machine-gun fire 
in his direct front. 

Who-o-o-0! Kechung! Mr. Tewbert fe 
himself falling, the bag one way and he the 
other. He went down, one hand out- 
stretched to break his fall. His hand met 
nothing— down, down, he went into black- 
ness and horror, down an incredible dis- 
tance. Sock! He landed 
No mistake, he knew it. He was dead, 
blown to bits by a shell. 

He lay quietly for a time, half stunned 
There was a vague thought in his mind that 
he should hear celestial music, that sud- 
denly there would be a blaze of light and 
angels would appear. Gradually he began 
to realize that he was very cold, that an icy 
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hand seemed to be worming its way dowr 
back. At the same instant he realized that 
different parts of his body were extremely 


uncomfortable. He moved, and found to 


1e still had control of all 


his surprise that a 


his members. Further exploration showed 
that he was on his side in some mud, one 
arm in the air, and that the icy hand that 
explored his back was water leaking 1 
over his collar. He sat up. He got to his 
feet. He was sore, he was lame, but a care 
ful search could discover no wound. Plenty 
of mud, cold and gluey, of the temperature 
and consistency of ice cream, but no blood, 
no torn flesh. His searching hands felt 
more mud, chicken wire, 

‘I must have fallen into the trench!” 
marveled Mr. Tewbert. The shriek and 


crash of another shell confirmed this, for 


, 
stakes 


the flash of the explosion lighted the trenc! 
walls. The enemy were shelling the angle of 
the road, and if he had not fallen into the 
trench at the first shell, the second one 
would have ended his earthly troubles. \ 
thi 
shook dirt from the trench wall, that fell 


d one slammed down so close that it 





splashing into the water at the bottom 
Perhaps the enemy had heard the departure 


] 


of the water detail, 


and hoped to cate! 
them as they came out of the trench onto 
the road. 

“Well, as I'm alive I might as well go 
on,”’ decided Mr. Tewbert. He felt around 
for the bag of chocolate, found it, wiped of! 
as much of the mud from it as he could, 


and started down the tren ‘They said 





it wasn’t far,’ he whispered to himself. ‘‘I 
hope it isn’t. ‘Though I walk through tt 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fearr 
evil.””” The chattering of his teeth and the 


rapid beating of his heart prevented further 
speech. 

In an angle of that trench was a small 
bay, a sort of retiring room that served to 
allow men going in one direction to step 
into and allow those going in the opposite 
direction to pass. The retiring room served 
another purpose on this particular night 
A detail had been sent out to mend wire 
just in front of the parapet, and in the re 
tiring room an auto-rifle crew covered the 
workers below them 
this crew 


Two men composed 
Bug-Eye Schultz and Weed 
Turner. These two were not the type ol 
soldier portrayed on Liberty Loan posters 
They were shooters of crap, both reduced 
noncommissioned officers, thieves, gool- 
knockers and drinkers, their only ambi 
tion to beat formations, to duck detail 

and when in rest billets, to stay absent with 
out leave as long as humanly possible. Now 
they beat their breasts and wrapped and 
rewrapped their woolen mufflers about their 
ears 


*C’mon; you guys called Sug-Kye 


over the parapet “Git gein’ on that wire 
an’ git it done! We're freezin’ to death 
here ag 

“Shut up, you, the boche’ll hear yul 
replied those working on the wire 


Continued on Page 167 
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A Cypress Tree 





on 17 Mile Drive, Monterey, California 
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Guaranteed 
Hand Dipped 


in pure 
Molten Zinc 


Thirty-six years’ experience 
has emphasized the superior- 
ity of the Wheeling process of 
dipping each article separately 
by hand in pure molten zinc. 
While modern large scale pro- 





duction methods offer quicker 
and cheaper ways to perform 
this operation, the slower but 
more thorough hand-dipping 
process 4s carried on in Wheel- 
ing factories because it gives a 
heavier, longer-wearing zinc- 
coating inside and out 
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SHEET STEEL PRODUCTS FOR THE HOME, FARM, FACTORY AND FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTI 
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The Dealer ~~” 
Is Behind this Trade Mark 


In this new improved Wheeling Pail, the dealer points 
out features which never before have been found even in 
higher priced pails. Stronger, practically indestructible, 
leak-proof, rust-proof, and also strikingly better looking. 

It is but one of the many utensils of daily use which 
Wheeling makes for the home, farm and factory to which 
the experience of thirty-six years is applied to insure their 
greater value through greater service. 

The high standard of workmanship and materials com- 
bined with the Wheeling process of Hand-Dipping has 
made the familiar Red Label, which identifies these 
products, the mark of the uncommon, the guarantee ot 
maximum quality and reasonable price. 


Go to your dealer for Wheeling Hand-Dipped Metal- 
ware. Let him show you these products bearing the 
Wheeling trade mark, which have his fullest endorsement. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Branches: New York Philadelphia Chicag Mi 
Kansas Cit Chattar ‘ga R 
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of thousands of Users 


of Meyercord Decalcomania 


Others 


Standard Oil Company 
Timken Bearings 
Simmons Furniture 


Du Pont de Nemours Products 


Stewart-Warner Products 
Pierce-Arrow Cars 
Firestone Tires 
Thermoid Brake Lining 
Texaco 
O'Sullivan Heels 
Community Plate 
Atwater Kent 
Parker Pens 
Johnston's Chocolates 
Van Houten’s Cocoa 
Bon Ami 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Sherwin-Williams Paints 
Gossard Corsets 
Estate Heatrola 
Holland Furnaces 
Nokol 
Mo-lyb-den-um 
Winchester Arms 
General Electric Products 
De Laval Separators 
Acme Portland Cement 
Thor Washing Machines 
Oak Flooring Ass'n 
Sheaffer Pens 
Dyanshine Shoe Dressing 
La Palina Cigars 
Pabst Ginger Ale 
Hires Extracts 
Goodyear Tires 
Bradley Knit Goods 
Interwoven Hose 
Holeproof Hose 
Corticelli Silks 
Indestructo Trunks 
Kuppenheimer Clothes 
Paris Garters 
Pet Milk 
Mallory Hats 
Munsingwear 
Jantzen Bathing Suits 
Chicago Telephone Co. 
Kitchen Maid Cabinets 
Apex Suction Cleaner 
Illinois Power & Light Co. 
Thorola Loud Speaker 
Ball Band Footwear 
Regal Shoes 
Yellow Cab 
Shaw-Walker Cabinets 
Royal Insurance Co. 
Baldwin Pianos 
Blaisdell Pencils 
Oldsmobile Trucks 
Cletrac 
American Florists Ass'n 
National Jewelers Ass'n 
Seth Thomas Clocks 
Mikado Pencils 
The Grayline Tours 
Kleen Heet 
Gulf Refining Co 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Hamilton Watches 
Ansonia Clock Co 
American Bond Corp. 
Bethlehem Motors 
Chicago Rapid Transit Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Hayes Shock Absorbers 
Martha Washington Candy 
Pyrene Extinguishers 
Long Bell Lumber 
Clown Cigarettes 
General Cord Tires 
Borden's Milk 
Thos. J. Webb Coffee 
A & P Stores 
Gould Battery 
Houdaille Shock Absorbers 
Prest-O-Lite 
Sunbeam Electric Iron 
Korry Krome Soles 
Franklin Cars 
Noiseless Typewriters 
Faber’s Colored Leads 
All-Steel Office Equipment 
Diamond T Trucks 
Georgia State Bank 
Sanitas Wall Covering 
Schrader Tire Gauges 
Johnson's Chocolates 
Grennan Bakeries Inc. 
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“This is the store— 
Lalways look for that window sign” 


Meyercord Decalcomania, as used for a window or 
door display, is a beautiful art sign —advertising any 
kind of goods—familiarly seen at leading stores 


It has a wide variety of other uses—but is best known, to 
millions of shoppers, as a buying guide on the glass fronts of 
America’s vast and varied retail business. 


All forms of Meyercord Decalcomania are made of enduring 
films of pure oil paint color and varnish. All the colors, and gold 
and silver and bronze, are used as required—reproducing and 
retaining all their original vividness and brilliancy. The colors 
are built up by repeated applications on a special paper which 
has the peculiar property of carrying the colors without absorb- 
ing them. When dipped in water the design may be easily 
transferred from the paper to glass or any surface. And it stays 
there as long as desired. 


MEYERCORD 
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-a guide to good 
merchandise 


An important service is rendered by Meyercord Decalcomania—to 
the public as well as to manufacturers and retail dealers. On the dealers’ 
doors or windows it points the way to the desired goods at the buying 
moment. Do you realize that, daily, hundreds of thousands go up and 
down the streets looking for the place that sells a certain brand of 
merchandise? Yours? 

Purchasers know that wherever the Decalcomania sign appears, 
the merchandise is there. They are not bothered by a tiresome search. 
They do not have to write for names of dealers. They do not have to 
read and remember a list of retail stores. Nor do they have to go right 
up to the window to read the name of the product. 

There is the name—trade-mark—picture—right before them. An 
attractive colorful reminder that they can see from the street as well 


These transfers are also made with a good-will message of -the 


r # dealers on the other side. As customers leave the store Meyercord 


Duplex Window Signs invite them to call again, or express apprecia- 
tion of their patronage. But window signs are only one of hundreds 


of uses of Decalcomania. 


that the great rail- 
Do You Know 24 systems of 

America decorate 
their luxurious passenger car interiors with Meyercord 
Decalcomania? Those beautifully wrought designs are 
the work of artists—but they are not hand painted on 
the cars. They are transferred. 


Do you know that the lettering on fleets of trucks of 
many of America’s better known firms and corporations are 
Meyercord Decalcomania Transfers applied in the same 
way —with far greater accuracy, uniformity and rapidity 
than are possible by the most expert hand painting? 


Art effects in much of the best furniture decoration 
are reproduced—so like the original work of the famous 
artists that they can not be differentiated. 


Portrait paintings of the founders or heads of busi- 
ness, or the great figures of statesmanship, commerce, 
art or science, are so faithfully duplicated that even the 
brush-marks show in relief. 


» » » 


The great oil companies, street-car systems, manu- 
facturers of the most exclusive automobiles, tires, 
machinery, period furniture, musical instruments, 
clothes, radio, foods, beverages—leaders in all products 
—use Meyercord Decalcomania Transfers. You see 
them in sizes from one inch on an electric iron or ham- 
mer handle, to the impressive lettering or design on a 
tank car or a giant steam shovel. 

Meyercord Kwik-Way Transfers are used as name- 
plates on a multitude of articles. They duplicate any 
trade-mark, any design, illustrative or lettered. They 
go like magic on metal, glass, wood, paper or leather 
—on either flat or rounded surfaces. They are easily 
applied at a rate of hundreds per hour. And they are 
permanent. 

You are familiar with Meyercord Decalcomania as 
window signs. Do you know how many purposes it 
serves in the manufacturing side? How it gives finer 
effects in finishing, and in decorative uses—with speed 
and saving in production cost? 


” iecanebenianeaetemaaiatier TEAR THIS OUT- ~~~ eee 


of uses of Meyercord Decalcomania. Your own business probably has points where ; 
Meyercord can give you better results—with more economy. Let us help you to 
discover them. No obligation whatever is implied. Write us. We will reproduce 


Z 
and hand it to your secretary as a reminder to write for a booklet telling of hundreds | 


your own designs—or our staff of artists will create new designs for you. 


z, 


x 


THE MEYERCORD CO., 133 West Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States. Foreign Offices in Mexico, D. F., 
London, Buenos Aires and San Juan. In Canada: Canada Decalcomania Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Soothingly soft 
therefore cannot harm 
the most delicate skin 


Soft as old Linen 


Olu 


, The absorbent 50" 
4@¥ White Toilet pape’ 









Hygienically clean 
therefore absolutely safe, 
even for children 


Quickly absorbent 
therefore the most eco- 
* nomical tissue to use 





Uniform texture >. 


Sc therefore never varies in scoe, tog ea 
ott Paper Company quality or appearance Paper ( 
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Continued from Page 162 
‘Come down an’ fix it yourself if we 

ain’t workin’ fast enough to suit yuk!”’ ar 

red another 

An officer ordered them all to be silent, 


and there was no further sound save the 





snip of cutters, the twang of severed wire, 
and the subdued pounding as new stake 
were set up 

“Ps-st!’’ whispered Weed “There 


someone comin’ down the trenct 


Bug-E ye at once took up an alert positior 


yehind the gun and Weed, bending | 
knees so that his long tnin figure did not 
how against the sky line, waited for the 


newcomer to pass the entrance of the ba 


(Chances were it was either the Old Man or 


he battalion commander, prow! 


; + 





g abou 


The 


to find someone to shove for a t 





judging feet stopped at the bay’s entrance, 


ushed Weed’s slicker 





Is there body there? asked a 
ather nervous voice. ‘I thought I heard 


‘Whaddyuh want?”’ demanded Weed 


‘I’m trying to find Captain Leverett’s 





I've come up with a f 





here to give away and | want to ask 


Captain Leverett’s permissior 
‘Oh, sure,”” interrupted Bug-Eye, all 
terest at once ** Just d wr tne trer ' 
It ain’t a minute Got a bag? Can't I 


y it for you? Weed, just look after the 


gun aminute. S| all set to go Then, 
na quick undertone: ‘“‘Nix! Halvies on 
it I get!’’ He stepped out of the bay 


Lemme carry your bag o’ stuff, sir.” 


“That’s very kind of you,” said Mr 
lewbert. ‘It is rather heavy. It's farther 
ip here than Lexpected. Do you thi 

his P. C.? I’m 


I don’t want to take cold 





iptain wil 


» a fire in 


rather wet 





It might be at my age.” 

**Oh, yes, sir. I’m sure he'll have a fire 
Yes, sir. Now, you go first, straight down 
the trench.” 

At once Mr. Tewbert found civi 
on, so tospeak. A sentry challenged, and 





n response to Mr. Tewbert’s reply, a pant- 


ng corporal appeared, smelling of alcoholic 
quor, and inspected his pass with a flash 
light 

Excited whispering began, grumblings 
ame from the bowels of the earth, there 
was the distant creaking of wire bunks, 
mysterious feet thudded up unseen stairs, 
and in the midst of all this Mr. Tewbert 
arrived at the P. C It was a dugout, 


double entranced and reached by a flight of 





twelve stairs that went directly down under 
the front wall of the trench. There was a 
young lieutenant at the bottom, muffled in 
sheepskin and woolen helmet, who held 


iloft a carbide lamp to see who his visitor 


‘Good evening,” said Mr. Tewbert, his 
teeth chattering with the damp chill of the 
lugout. “I’ve come up from Royaumeix 
with a few things my home people wanted 
me to distribute. I assume this is Captain 
Leverett 

Ah,”’ said the lieutenant, ‘isn’t that 
say you’re welcome. Captain 





Leverett is asleep just now, but I’m sure 


he'd be pleased to death. Yes, yes, we'd all 
e more than delighted. We haven't had a 
ng but cold corned willy and hash for the 


ist week or more! Where is your stuff 





1}o you want us to send a detail for it or 
something?” 

‘No, thanks,”’ said Mr. Tewbert, ‘I have 
here in a bag. Er —where is my bag? 


lle turned and stepped aside so that the 


ght would fall on the stairway. The bag 
was there, on the bottom step, but the man 
that had so carefully carried it had gone 

Yes,’ he went on, lifting the bag to the 
table, ‘‘I’ve carried this all alone, away up 
here from Royaumeix.”’ He fumbled about 
the bag, his hands so cold that he had 
litficulty in opening it. From the stairway 
vwhind there was a sound of cautious feet 
descending, men could be heard breathing, 
and the lieutenant, holding up the lamp, 











white faces and gleaming eve Lhe othe A m t ye 
stair was closed by a blanket, but the lhe dun 
blanket heaved and 3) owed ] ne i st i al i It I the t 
the chink between it and the door post wa Yel i ¢ 
lined with eye V oices suld be heard An’ he’d ide 
whispering excited It a guy who ALLOW yaretts 
brung us up chow! Yeh, a the wav ul We iid t 
here after dark so’s ome otner outtit back the pa 
wouldn’t waylay him an’ grab it off. Gor yurse, even tl 
for him! That's what I call a white man! ersat 
What the he all tr demanded We uu 
an angry sieepy voice Lo 
There was instant silence A dim figure to swap the 
sat up on a bunk and, throwing off the tne i? yt 
blankets, strode into the circle of the light Ile turned 
His uniform wa creased 1, ne M I ‘ 
needed a shave, and though he had but to prevent 
arisen from bed, he wore gas mask, pisto the post of t 
and trench knife It was Captain Leverett every 
Scrambling sounds came from the stair whenever 
ways, but they were jammed with men, and leaving it to} 
those at the top refused to allow those at crossed the dug 
the bottom to aseend bur pulied ‘ 
I'm Mr. Tewbert,” was the rey turned |} 
I've brought up a bag of chocolate to give Mr. Tewbert 
away.” or two, but the 
Chocolate! Che fungus fe rom the pied in an orde 
beams at that shout. There was turmo ! the atmospher 
the stairways decided cl 
“‘He’s brought us a load o’ hocolate! Good night t 
Can yuh tie that? Never heard o’ bringir ponse, closed t} 
1 bunch o guys anything to smoke! t up, and stru 
Chocelate! Wouldn't in Know it e turned 
Chocolate repeated Ca r eve tre Na 
ett “This Is perfect! Why we ve heer petore hir 
feeding on it for weeks! I sent a platoor waters of the se 
to raid a French ration dump and the It was dark in t! 
ame back loaded with it! I suppose you ljugout doorwa 
think—look!"’ Heseizedthelampand held and gas guard 
t aloft. All about them, piled against sho rifle posts, al 
the wall, were small cases, and on the end on the ba 
of each was a name: Société Alsacienne, lers, his uncerta 
Fabrique de Chocolat, or Chocolat Gor the trench 
zaque, or Chocolat de Bayonne Bug-Fye had g 
“We won't eat it any more,” said the with Mr. Tewhe 
red eyed captain We're using it here to tnere, since his pr 
line the walls of this hole with to see if it the most embart 
won't make the place a little warmer. Why he had left his pos 
didn’t you bring us up some cigarettes? however, that | 
We've been smoking the straw out of our through the met 
bunks! Cigarettes, that’s the stuff we to see what the 
want!” cheer had in | 
‘Yeh, cigarettes!"’ echoed the sta rway finally and haste 





“Well,” replied Mr. Tewbert a little he had left the 


coldly, ‘I don’t think that my organization him and a voice 


would have been pleased to know that their ‘‘Wachuh got 
gift was used to buy cigarettes. Some of Nothin’ !”’ 
them—and I cannot but feel that they are damn bag was 





right—believe cigarettes to have a pert Gwan! Li 

cious effect; in fact, many of the moral de “Nah, no kid 

linquencies of the day may be traced C’mon: let's get 
A jeer that was half roar of anger fron But suppos« 

the stairways made the captain look in that get nothir Ma 

direction. For the first time it seemed that tuff.” 

he was conscious of the conyested condit or He won't 1 

of the entrance to his post of command Ip an’ give it to 

He pave a roa! himself round |} lad 


What are you men doing here? Who 4} sa We 
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gave you permission to come down here int rporals r 
You, Sergeant Clayton! I'll have your They turned 
stripes! Get these men out of here! You an abrupt halt 
corporal, snap out of it! What the hell doe third man in it 
this mean, lieutenant? Can't I get a_ felt at once. The 
minute’s sleep without you letting this and he spoke 
outfit run hog wild? We'll be having a vn to Weed 
soldiers’ council putting us out of our owr offices n charge 


dugout next! Well, if we do while I'm W here have 


alive, I’ll kiss you! * He advanced on the the ofhicer in a 
stairway, but therewas noonethere. Fron ‘We thought 
the top came a sound of grunting and Bug-lye, ta 
snoving, but that also ce ased * Roll up owe went ity 
those gas blankets and let’s air out here we give the a n 
Bah! The place smells like asheep pen. | You ive 
think it’s warmer outside than it here remarked the off 
anyway.” Heturnedto Mr. Tewbert. “ Let Not more tl 
me see your authority for coming on the tested Bug-k ye 
lines,’’ said the captain crisply the officer had 
Mr. Tewbert silently produced his pa ‘Listen yourself 
and while the captain examined it in the The officer 
light of the carbide lamp, he looked up the thing going or 
stairs. It was like looking out of a dungeor and the splashir 
a long black tube and, at the top, the stars clear heard. T} 
twinkling and the velvet sky of a winter the trench to inv 
night. Sounds came down the stair, magn already tlowing 
fied as by a megaphone-—men walking i: it was easy for |} 
the mud, the sucking click, clack of a of the commot 
pump, voices, and single ugly words that tobacco and hac 
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Hewasacritic * | 


with a heart of gold 


for he never failed to cheer 
his friend with a song of praise 
ee 
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PAENDRNX Gas 


Since 1869 

‘The Feathered Philosopher’’ is one of the most interesting stories 
ever written about a bird. An illustrated copy will be sent you free. 
Write tc the Andrew B. Hendryx Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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Their comments thereon were bitter in the 
extreme. Even Weed and Bug-Eye, in the 
bay, could hear them. 

“Wouldn't yuh know it?”’ demanded 
Bug-Eye. ‘“‘*Them guys are simple. Why 
wouldn't he bring us up a few copies o’ The 
Nurse an’ the Knight?” 

“‘We ain't no knights,”’ remarked Weed. 
“Tin pants is outta fashion.” 

“No, but what I wanted to say,’”’ went 
on Bug-Eye, ‘‘did you happen to notice 
who this old duck is?” 

“Never havin’ set eye on him, I can’t 
Say I did.” 

‘Well, I set eye on him,” continued Bug- 
Eye. He whispered behind his hand with 
emphi is to Weed. 

“No!” cried Weed. 

“Yes, I tell yuh! I'd know him if I 
seen him in hell!” 

“Boy,” said Weed grimly, ‘“‘when that 
old son goes by this part of the trench 
again he’s gonna know what it feels like to 
be persecuted fer righteousness’ sake!”’ 

“Be yourself,’ said Bug-Eye. ‘* He’s old 
an’ frail. If yuh made a pass at him his 
heart would stop beatin’. Nix. If he 
lugged that bag all the way up here from 
Royaumeix I ain't got no hard feelin’s 
against him. It weighsaton. An’ it’s full 
o’ chocolate!’’ His voice became suddenly 
hard. ‘‘ Man, I'd give twenty years off the 
end o’ my life if it would make him twenty 
years younger!” 

The officer returned then, but remained 
in the trench. ‘‘Take down that gun and 
follow me,” he ordered. ‘‘We've got to 
move out a ways and you can’t cover us 
from here. I want you with me, anyway; 
then I'll know where you are.” 

Bug-Eye took down the gun at once and 
he and Weed went out into the trench. 
There were two riflemen waiting there, one 
with a grenade thrower in the barrel of his 
rifle, like an inverted bottle against the 
stars. They went on, clumping and swish- 
ing, to where an old communication trench 
turned northward. It had been abandoned 
and filled in long ago, but the stump of it 
ran out beyond the American wire to a 
listening post, and wire-mending parties 
and patrols used it when they wanted to go 
out into No Man’s Land. It should never 
have been left, for it was a dangerous thing 
in case of attack, a perfect gateway into the 
American trench, but it was very conven- 
ient for the Americans and so it had re- 
mained. The auto-rifle party turned into 
it, went down to the end, climbed a stair- 
way made of empty ration boxes, and lying 
down on their stomachs, crawled out into 
No Man’s Land. 

Meanwhile Mr. Tewbert progressed along 
the trench. A voice suddenly brought him 
to himself. 

‘*Hey, guy, where the hell yuh goin’? 
This is not the way to challenge as pre- 
scribed by the regulations, but it had its 
effect. 

“I’m Mr. Tewbert,”’ was the reply. 
“I’m trying to find my way out of here 
back to the battalion post of command.” 

‘I don’t give a damn who you are,” 
replied the sentry; ‘‘you can’t go by here. 
Them’s orders.” 

“*Well, of course I'll go back then,” said 
Mr. Tewbert stiffly, “‘but you could have 
said what you did without interlarding 
every word with oaths. There’s no neces- 
sity or excuse for being so profane.” 

““Gwan!”’ cried the sentry. “I'll ram a 
foot or so o’ bayonet up your back and I 
guess you'll move!” 

Mr. Tewbert retraced his steps. It was 
plain that the sentry did not know him. 
How frightful these men were! And he had 
thought to minister tothem. He was going 
to be to them as a shepherd to his flock! 
As well try to be shepherd to a pack of 
wolves or the wild ass in the wilderness! 

The trench, on his return journey, was 
deserted. The men had gone back to their 
dugouts and only a solitary gas guard or « 
machine gunner kept watch. Mr. Tewbert 
came to an elbow, then to the communica- 
tion trench that he remembered took him 
out to the road He turned into it, and 
came quite suddenly to the end. He felt 
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around and discovered a kind of stairwa 


that led up. Ah, yes, this was the place he 
had fallen into. He clambered on all fours 
up the steps and came out on the top. It 
was lighter than when he had first come up 
The stars shone brightly and there was half 
a moon. Now what direction should he 
take? Why, the road went right straight 
back from this trench, didn’t it? He could 
start along and in a few steps he would feel 
it under his feet. He went on gropingly 
Things did not look familiar. He listened 
for the sound of footsteps, or of voices 
Nothing. He went forward 
fully, peering into the 
for the stones of the road. 

The wire-mending detail, having finished 
its task, had been led out into No Man's 
Land a little farther, to spread a low net of 
wire across a wrinkle of ground that fire 
from the trench had not been able to reach, 
and so a German patrol had got clean away 
the night before. The wire layers had for 
protection Bug-Eye and Weed with the 
sho-sho, a doughboy with asack of grenades, 
and another with a grenade thrower on his 
rifle. If the wire party got into difficulties, 
a flare fired from this rifle would alarm the 
garrison of the trench, a machine-gun bar 
rage would be put down, and the wire party 
could get home behind its protection. The 
wire party pounded in posts and Bug-Eye 
and Weed sat in the mud and shivered, 


aching in every joint, yet forced to exert 








d slowly and care- 


idows and feeling 





every effort to keep awake. 

‘Hey,’ whispered the man with the 
grenade thrower, ‘I hear somethin’! 

“Huh?” 

“T hear somethin’! Boy, I ain't kiddin’! 
Listen! Over there! Hear it?” 


“Gwan!” scoffed Bug-Eye. ‘‘ How long 
you been on the front? Yuh wanta get 
over * He stopped his sentence in 
midair. He heard it himself. A sound that 
was really not a sound. It might be the 


wind sighing through the wire, except that 
there was no wind, nor, in the direction 
of the sound, any wire. A large body of 
men would make such a sound by their 
breathing 

“Git the looe y !” husked sug-Eye. 
“Weed, stand close now! We're gonna 
have a scrap.” 

But the lieutenant was there, close at 
hand. 

**Do you men hear that?” 
manded. 

“Yes, sir,”’ said the three. ‘All the 


boches in the world are out there!” 


the officer de- 


“Give us a couple of grenades,” said the 
officer to someone behind him. “Stand by 
with your rifle. Have you got the rocket 
it? Don’t shoot it yet. You with the 
sho-sho, you ready?”’ 


in 
in 


There was a pause of several seconds 
while all listened intently. ‘It’s them,” 
decided the officer. *‘ Cole, sneak back and 
tell the detail to make a break for the 
trench the minute the firing starts. Listen, 
Tope, give me that rifle! You haul yourself 
as tight as you can go into that trench and 
wake up the skipper. Don’t let ‘em beat 
the alarm! Have everyone on the alert! | 
think this crowd is planni to rush the 
trench, and don’t know we're here! We'll 
fix ‘em! Beat it now! Now just about 
thirty seconds to let everyone get set 

There was a long pause. No one thought 
of cold now, rather of warmth. The place 
seemed alive with sound, but it was prob- 








ably the roaring of the blood in the men’s 
ears. Flares lighted the sky, but the lines 
were far apart here, and their light did not 
reach to this particular spot Bug-Eye 
shifted his weight from one sore elbow to 
the other. The sho-sho ¢ 





in was freezing 


his hands. Then out of the dark came a 
clearly audible voice 

‘Hello, there, fellows! I'm Mr. Tew 
bert! I’m trying to find my way out of 
here and I fear I’m lost I wonder if - 

**Oh, the damn fool!”’ moaned the officer 
**Let ’em have it!” 

The sho-sho fired one shot and jammed, 
but it was enough. A rifle crashed in Bug- 
Eye's ear and the rocket went soaring The 


officer yelled, a 





red voices e& hoed it, 


Continued on Page 170 
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tide of all the Seven Seas, romance sweetens and 
enriches the candy you buy for those you love. 

The fruit-laden shores of distant lands, the date 
palms of Arabia, the sugar fields of our own 
Hawaii, the maple forests of New England, the 
cocoanut groves of the dreamy tropics, the orchards 
of Italy, the honey bees of Mexic 0, the cocoa trees 


yroves OF opain....a iI 


of South America, the nut 
make their precious contributions and these by 
the magic of the American confectioner are trans- 
formed into the wondrous array of delicious 
candies that delight a nation. 
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Continued from Page 168 
and the flash of his grenade showed a thick 
mob of men, white faces, gleaming teeth 
and eyes, then all was darkness. 

The response to the rocket was in- 
stantaneous. As though the man with the 
rifle had pushed a button instead of firing 
his weapon, there was a blast of machine- 
gun fire from the trench. The garrison of 
the trench, dismissed from stand-to long 
ago, had put on shoes, overcoats, and 
helmets to hurry forth when the word had 
gone about of Mr. Tewbert’s arrival bear- 
ing gifts, and the subject of the denunciation 
of the crap shooters was being so hotly 
discussed in every dugout that no one had 
gone to bed. At the crack of the rifle from 
No Man’s Land, the garrison had surged to 
its stations. And after all it was Mr. Tew- 
bert himself who had alerted the sentries. 
He had turned into the old trench that 
led out into No Man’s Land instead of the 
one that led to the road, and he had been 
splashing about in the mud and talking to 
himself for two or three minutes. But for 
the fact that a flare might discover the 
wire party to the Germans, and lead thrown 
into No Man’s Land might kill some in- 
cautious member of same, Mr. Tewbert’s 


| earthly troubles would have come to a 


sudden end then and there. 

The whole American line, eager to have a 
hand in whatever was going on, glittered 
w.th lights. The lieutenant, beside Bug- 
Eye, took one look and groaned aloud. 
Somebody, mad with excitement, would be 
sure to fire a barrage rocket, and the wire 
party was in a fine position to receive its 
full effects. 

“Get that gun going,” the officer kept 
repeating; “‘that’s all I ask. I can see the 
sons. They're after the wire party and 
they don’t know we're here! Turn loose 
that gun!" 

Bug-Eye, wrestling with a ruptured car- 
tridge, cursed and raved, now at the gun, 
now at Weed, who had dropped the ex- 
tractor tool in the mud. His fingers were 
stiff with cold, but at last the shell case 
came clear and a rapid working of the bolt 
showed that the magazine would probably 
feed. 

‘‘Where the hell are they? 
Bug-Eye. 

‘There's a bunch of ‘em about twenty 
yards away! They’re in a shell hole; you 
can't see 'em. They're waiting for the fire 
to let up to rush the wire gang.” 

Two or three grenades thrown by the 
wire party burst in a patch of shadow, and 
into it Bug-Fye fired a clip, seemingly with 
no result. 

““Yuh'd hear ‘em thrashin’ round in the 
mud if I'd hit anyone,"’ he remarked. 

The machine-gun fire from the trench 
suddenly slackened and then stopped. The 
captain had undoubtedly given the order 
to cease firing, so that the wire party might 
have a chance to get in. 

‘Beat it!’’ roared the lieutenant. The 
wire party leaped to its feet and made for 
the old trench. A great many other men, 
wearing coal scuttles on their heads, also 
leaped and made for the wire party. The 
machine gunners in the trench, unable to 
stand the sight, cut loose with everything 
they had. Flares made the place as light 
as day. 

‘*Lookit!"’ cried Weed. 
got someone!” 

Bug-Fye looked. A few yards away 
crawled four Germans, dragging with them 
a figure which struggled feebly. They were 
going toward the German lines and making 
rapid progress. 

“Hey, lootenant!"’ cried Bug-Eye, but 
the lieutenant was gone to hasten the de- 
parture of the wire party and see that no 
wounded were left. Mud flew from where 
the garrisons of the sectors to right and 
left, having discovered the location of the 
excitement, were sprinkling it with their 
fire 

‘*Watchyuh gonna do?” chattered Weed. 

“Let’s git that guy!’’ He jerked the 
front support of the sho-sho from the mud 
and began to crawl in pursuit of the four 
Germans 


” 


demanded 


“Lookit! They 
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Mr. Tewbert had had a most disagree- 


able surprise. He had heard men breathing 
and had gone in their direction. 

‘Hello, fellows,’’ he had said cheerfully, 
and then began to ask his way. But the 
fellows had arisen and hurled themselves at 
him. Mr. Tewbert had tried to gasp out 
something about reporting such behavior to 
the commanding officer, but the crack of a 
rifleand the instant response of the machine- 
gun barrage had drowned his voice. More- 
over, a rough hand had closed off his wind 
and not released him until he was nearly 
strangled. He had realized then that he 
had been taken prisoner. His captors had 
lain belly to earth for some time, but when 
the machine-gun fire slackened, they had 
started for their own lines. They had a 
prisoner, which was excuse enough for 
getting out of unhealthy territory. But 
mud flew, bullets cracked overhead, and 
one of the Germans was slightly wounded. 
They halted in a shell hole and, flares pro- 
viding light enough, proceeded to search 
Mr. Tewbert. He had nothing in his 
pockets, whereat they gave him a cuff or 
two and made signs that he should remove 
his shoes. 

“No! No!” protested Mr. Tewbert. “I 
can’t do that! Why, I'd catch cold on a 
night like this! I must keep on my shoes!” 

There was a second of darkness, during 
which Mr. Tewbert was rolled on his back 
in the cold, cold mud, and by the light of 
the next flare, his mail-order putties and 
his shoes were torn from him. They were 
particularly pleased withtherubbers. When 
it was dark again they began their progress 
toward their own lines, bounding from shell 
hole to shell hole, dragging Mr. Tewbert 
with them, and cuffing him from time to 
time to urge him to greater agility. 

Meanwhile Bug-Eye and Weed advanced 
themselves. The flares were being fired 
with no system whatever, so that one min- 
ute the ground would be a glare of light and 
in another, black darkness. It was almost 
impossible to see. German machine guns, 
distinguishable by their more rapid rate of 
fire, had joined their bullets to those of the 
Americans to make life in that wilderness of 
bumpy hollows extremely hazardous. 

“We bit a bigger chew off this plug than 
we thought for!”’ yelled Weed in Bug-Fye’s 
ear. ‘‘Let’s go home!” 

“Wait just a couple more minutes,” re- 
plied Bug-Fye. “I think I spot them.” 

‘*What’s this here guy to you, you should 
get yourself killed?” 

“He ain't nuthin,” said Bug-Fye. 

‘“‘T'm a taller man than you,” protested 
Weed, ‘‘an’ you got the gun! I ain't 
got * Before his astonished eyes rose 
a huge black bulk. It was a man, and a 
light flashing showed him to be German, 
huge, brutal, helmeted like a fireman, and 
holding a thing like a hose nozzle. Weed 
heard the sho-sho click, and knew it had 
jammed again. 

‘Look out!" he yelled. ‘‘ That's a flame 
thrower!"’ But Bug-Fye, holding the sho- 
sho as though it had a bayonet on the end, 
charged full tilt at the German. 

Clank! Darkness as though someone had 
turned a switch. Weed lay on his stomach 
waiting for another light. When it came, 
he and Bug-EFye were alone, and Bug-Eye 
was fumbling at the muzzle of the sho-sho. 

‘Juh kill him?” gasped Weed. 

‘“‘Nah. He had on a armor. Hear the 
thing clank? I hope I didn’t cave in that 
flash protector. Gimme another clip. This 
here one won't feed. Lie low now; if he’s 

yund an’ turns that hose on us we'll fry 
some, I ain't kiddin’!” 

A fresh magazine was put in the sho-sho. 

‘‘Come on home,” said Weed. ‘I’ve had 
enough. The at guy’s in Berlin by now. 

‘“You'n’ me both,” agreed Bug-Eye. He 
took one more look around. Eastward the 
sky was alight with flares, and among them, 
like rubies in a diamond brooch, glowed the 
red rockets that besought the artillery for a 
protective barrage. ‘“‘It’s a drive,’’ mut- 
tered Bug-Eye. ‘‘I thought they was just 
after us.”’ 

‘There he is!*’ shrieked Weed. Before 
the two, outlined in the ghastly green of a 
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colored rocket that hung directly overhead, 
were five men, and in their midst a man in 
American uniform. ‘It’s Two-Bits! It’s 
Two-Bits!”’ netiowed Weed. ‘Ah, wouldn’t 
chuh know it?’’ The sho-sho clattered in 
his ear. 

Mr. Tewbert had jumped here and there 
as his captors had directed him. He was 
dazed and hardly felt the jerks on his arm 
that told him to change direction to right or 
left. 

When the Germans suddenly lay ! 
on the ground he followed their example. 
He heard shouts, American voices, pro- 
fanity, then a series of deafening explosions 
beside his very ear. He stayed on the 
ground and did not lift his head even when 
the noise ceased and someone seized his 
arm. 

““The old son is dead,” said a voice 

“Nah, he ain’t,’’ objected another. 
“They wouldn’t lug a stiff around with 
‘em. Give him a good root in the ribs an’ 
he'll show signs o’ life!”’ 

Mr. Tewbert thereupon looked up. 

‘‘He’s alive,”’ said Weed. ‘‘Let’s get 
outta here an’ go home.” 

‘“‘Right,’’ replied Bug-Eye, “but first we 
frisk these boches.”’ 

Perhaps an hour later Mr. Tewbert was 
assisted out of the communication trench 
onto the road. He knew now that he was 
safe, and against the sky line was the ruined 
town, where he would claim hospitality 
from the major until such time as he could 
return to Royaumeix. These two men with 
him had dragged him from shell hole to 
shell hole, through freezing mud and water 
in which the forming ice had cut his naked 
feet, all across No Man’s Land, through 
the trench and so to the road. 

“Give him them boots, Weed,”’ directed 
a voice. A pair of German boots were flung 
at Mr. Tewbert's feet. He sat down in the 
mud and began to rub his feet to restore 
the circulation. A pair of dry socks was 
put into his hand. 

‘Them’s mine,” said Bug-F ye, “ but you 
need ‘em more'n I do right now. Put ‘em 
on an’ pull them boots on over 'em.”’ 

“We better be gettin’ back,’’ muttered 
Weed nervously. He looked behind him to 
where the glow of lights marked No Man’ 
Land, and to the east, where barrages 
rolled and crashed like surf on a beach 

“Naw, it ain’t us,” said Bug-Hye. 
‘They're goin’ in on Xivray or Beaumont. 
That gang that rushed us was after the 
wire party after all.” 

There was a roar of fire from the trench 
behind them that seemed to deny his words. 

“Boys,” began Mr. Tewbert, getting to 
his feet, ““l want to thank you. I've 
I've ” he faltered. He wanted to tell 
them that he had misjudged them, that he 
had thought them drunkards, thieves, gam- 
blers, that he had been ashamed to own 
them as his fellow countrymen. Yet they 
had gone out into that waste of mud and 
rescued him at imminent peril of their lives, 
then given him their own clothes to warm 
himself. 

“Fellows,” he began again, ‘it was mag- 
nificent. Who can I say you are? Give me 
your names, so that your officers shall 
know what you have done for me tonight. 
Tell me. I'll not forget them, I assure you.” 

“We're the two corporals that you got 
broke for shootin’ crap with privates from 
the artillyurry,”’ said Bug-Eye. 

Mr. Tewbert gasped. ‘I’m sorry,’’ he 
said quaveringly. ‘‘ Boys, I misjudged you. 
It was wrong. Won't you shake hands with 
me? I think, after what I shall tell, that 
you'll be promoted again.”’ 

Mr. Tewbert extended his hand, but the 
two men before him stood stiffly. The sub- 
dued glow from the distant flares lighted 
their faces, cold and stern. 

“Yuh give us work enough tonight 
a'ready,”’ said Bug-Eye. ‘‘Now get the 
hell out of here before we have to bury yuh.”’ 

“Yeh,” agreed Weed, waving his arm 
toward where the battle raged, ‘we'll be 
busy enough tomorrer buryin’ white men. 
Beat it.”’ 

Then the two of them turned and were 
gone down the trench 
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Once an Usly Worn Spot 


it Gleams Anew 


- the whole process of keeping house there is nothing more 
annoying than those shabby “trafic spots” that appear in door 
ways and at the foot-of-the-stairs. Here's a quick, easy, electric way 
to get rid of them and to prevent them from returning. 

Just spread on a thin coat of Johnson’s Liquid Wax with a 
Lamb’s-wool Mop. This cleans the floor and deposits a protecting 
waxen film. Then run the Johnson Electric Polisher over the floor. 
Instantly —almost like magic—the surface takes on a beautiful. 
lustrous, deep-toned polish. 

These “trafhe spots” can easily be touched up without going 
over the entire floor. If they are badly worn it may be necessary to 
repeat this simple operation two or three times to build up a 
body. But it’s so easy anyone can do it—and it takes but a few 
minutes. There is no stooping—no messy rags and pails—no soiled 
hands or clothing. 


Try this WAX treatment on those dull-looking “edges” around 
the rugs. And on all your floors — old or new — of wood, linoleum, 
tile or composition. It makes no difference how they are finished 
—with varnish, shellac, wax or paint. ALL floors respond to this 
wonderful Johnson’s Wax Electric treatment. 

Floors polished with Johnson’s Liquid Wax and Electric Floor 
Polisher are not slippery. They do not show scratches or heel-prints 
and they require but little care—dry dusting will keep them im 
maculate. The original cost of waxed floors is trifling and there is 
practically no after-expense. 

The Johnson Electric Floor Polisher is very easy to operate. You 
don’t need to push it or bear down on it —all you do is walk along 
and GUIDE it with the finger-tips of one hand. It polishes floors 
ten times faster and better than hand methods because the brush re- 
volves 2100 times a minute and actually burnishes the wax to a 
beautiful, lustrous, wear-resistant finish. 


Rent It for $2.00 a Day— 


Your neighborhood merchant or painter will RENT 
you a Johnson's Wax Electric Floor Polisher for $2 

a day. Telephone your nearest dealer now and make 
an appointment to rent this wonderful Polisher for 


any day you wish. With it you can wax-polish ALL 


} 


your floors in the same time it formerly took to doa 


single room by the old-fashioned hand methods. 


Or, buy a Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher 
for exclusive use in your own household. The cost 1s 
small for an electric appliance that will add so much 
beauty to your home—and also save you many hours 
of work and a lot of money for floor refinishing. Ask 
your dealer for a free demonstration. Or, write us. 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 

The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
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JOHNSON'S LIQUID WAX 
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Then between him and her came a vision. 
It was a memory of something he had seen 
but the day before while passing her 
father’s place of business. It was a vision of 
her father, in a long white apron, with straw 
cones on his sleeves, helping unload some 
illed poultry from a wagon— her 
father, a butcher, prosperous no doubt, but 
in every way a vulgar and impossible man. 

‘We must get back,” said H. Carlton 
Downey, Jr. ‘I have to get home in time 
to dress for dinner.” 

‘Very well,”’ she said. 

They had nothing to say to each other on 
the way home. He never saw her again. 


fresh-k 


By turning back part of his not very 
robust salary each week to his employers, 
H. Carlton Downey, Jr., had obtained a 
fine suit of evening clothes. To him there 
was a magic in that suit. It had been 
destined to grace the form of P. Carlton 
Thorndyke, Jr., but he had rejected it for 
some minor imperfection, and Downey had 
bought it and had it altered to fit his own 
slimmer figure. By eliminating luncheons 
and confining his dinners to milk and pea- 
nuts, he had in time saved enough to enable 
him to buy the accessories— shirts, ties, 
patent-leather shoes, and even a top hat, 
discovered, by a lucky chance, in a pawn- 
shop. 

On some evenings he might be 
emerging from his rooming house in full 
evening regalia, top hat at the approved 
angle, stick under his arm—white gloves, 
even. He sauntered toward that part of 
the city where dwelt the socially elect. 
Slowly he passed the granite castle of the 
Thorndykes. His eyes lingered wistfully 
on its ornate bulk. Then, sighing, he con- 
tinued on his way to a humbler section of 
the town, where he entered a branch of the 
public library. There he spent the evening 
devouring hungrily, covetously, the jour- 
nals which chronicle the doings of the gilded 
habitués of Fifth Avenue, Newport, South- 
ampton, Mayfair, Deauville, Cannes. 
From cover to cover he read them. Some- 
times he shut his eyes. He was seeing the 
pages not as they were but as he would 
have them. Future photographs and cap- 
tions passed pleasantly through his mind: 


seen 


Seen at the international polo matches 
Mrs. French Worthington, Colonel Bryce, the 
Countess Montebelli, Mr. H. Carlton Downey, 
Jr 


Sna 


pped informally at the shooting party 
given by the Duchess of Pentridge at Wyemoor 
Castle left to right —Gen. Sir Fortescue Ne- 
ville, K. C. B., Lady Duff, the Duke of Pent- 
ridge, the Hon. Diana Graham-Forbes, Mr. 
H. Carlton Downey, Jr. 





Opening his eyes on the world as it was, 
he reflected sadly that in all likelihood gray 
would be touching his temples before he 
scaled those heights. So he decided to con- 
centrate on another dream, nearer at hand, 
more possible of attainment. 

In his city each morning, at the more 
substantial breakfast tables, the Daily 
was consumed along with the 
coffee, wafties and chops. A solid organ it 
was. For H. Carlton Downey, Jr., its chief 
feature was the page headed IN Society. 
That page’s contents were zealously 
guarded by some alert and strict authority 
on social values. Neither by mistake nor 
by chicanery had a plebeian name ever in- 
sinuated itself into those sacred precincts. 
A family’s income might be a sedan a day, 
its parties might be ever so lavish; but un- 
less it really belonged to the charmed social 
circle, the record of its activities was never 
printed on the IN SoctlETY page of the 
Daily Printed they were, but in 


some undistinguished corner of some other 


Beacon 


Beacon 


ige, where they rubbed elbows with 
stories of wrestling matches and help 
vanted, males. If your name appeared on 


t that’s all. 

H. Carlton Downey, Jr., would infinitely 
have without his breakfast 
than without his daily perusal of the IN 
SocIETY page. He lived on its gossip, its 


hat page, you belonged 


rather gone 
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IN SOCIETY 


(Continued from Page 23 


reports of divorces, marriages, hunting acci- 
dents and other social functions, and its 
imposing lists of names of those present at 
dinners and balls. 

To him that page was a symbol. It was 
something definite, something concrete to 
strive for. He began to focus his dreams 
on it. To be mentioned there was to him 
the cachet, the accolade, the opening of the 
door. More and more this idea took pos- 
session of him. 

Whenever he could afford it, he went to 
those more or less public functions, such as 
charity balls, horse shows, bazaars, races, 
and the like, where anyone who can buy a 
ticket may see society at close range, and 
even mingle with it a bit. Sometimes he 
even achieved the opera. Once or twice he 
scraped acquaintance with strangers, only 
to find out that they, too, were outsiders 
who thought he was what he thought them 
to be. He was often lonely, but he would 
make no compromise with his ambition. 
Frequently he was depressed by the realiza- 
tion that he was making extremely slow 
progress toward his goal. 

He was twenty-four by now. A particu- 
larly acute fit of depression made him hit 
upon and execute a rather daring scheme. 

In his city, the largest exclusive club was 
called The Travelers, whose seven hundred 
or more members traveled many thousands 
of miles each year between the barroom 
and the card room. Ordinary persons 
could no more gain admission to The 
Travelers than they could to the IN So- 
CIETY page of the Daily Beacon. 

One evening H. Carlton Downey, Jr., in 
full evening attire, penetrated into The 
Travelers’ spacious clubhouse by the simple 
device of walking briskly past the door 
man. In the lounge he sank into a deep 
leather chair, stared at the hunting prints 
and the members, and was thrilled. 

Presently, conquering his stage fright, he 
ventured to address a few remarks about 
the singular chilliness of the weather to an 
elderly, bald, unsober member who sat 
near by. His advances were received with 
a chilliness no less pronounced than the 
night’s. 

Swallowing his rebuff, he 
the writing room. He was possessing him- 
self of some of the club stationery, when he 


roamed into 


was spied by an ancient steward whose 
duty it was to know all the members by 

it. 
‘I beg your pardon, sir,”’ said the stew- 
ard, ‘“‘but are you a member?” 

H. Carlton Downey, Jr., gulped. Then 
he brought into play a well-bred drawl, 
acquired by observation and imitation. 
“Why, no. The fact is I’m waiting for a 
member. He told me to meet him here,” 
he said. 

“What is his name, please?”’ 

Downey, of course, had read the names 
of the members many times. One leaped 
to his tongue--the name of the president of 
the club. “I’m waiting,” he said, “‘for Mr. 
Sloane— Mr. Schuyler Sloane.” 

The old steward looked puzzled. ut, 
sir,’ he said, ‘I saw you speaking to Mr. 
Sloane just‘a moment ago.”’ He indicated 
the bald unsober man in the 
lounge. 

“I —that is ’ fumbled Downey. ‘I 
meant the other Mr 

“There is no other Mr. Sloane,” 
steward rather grimly. ‘I'm afraid, sir, 
you have made a mistake.’ 

H. Carlton Downey, Jr., left The Travelers 
Club as briskly as he had entered it; but 
he walked home slowly, sunk in chagrin. 
Back in his room, he took from his pocket 
In a bold 


basking 


Sloane.” 
said the 






some of the club’s letter paper 


hand he wrote on a sheet of it: 





Mr. H. Carlton Dov Jr returned 
to his town residence for the winter season. 
This he signed, 

THE SECRETARY. 


Then he went out, and was almost cheer- 
ful as he posted it to the editor of the IN 
Society page of the Daily Beacon. 


March 5, 1927 


He got up early on three successive morn- 
ings and raced his eyes over the page, but 
his name did not leap out to meet them 


He was blue for weeks. 


Just after Easter, Mrs. P. Carlton Thort 
dyke, Sr., gives her annual costume ball, 
and it is always the high point of the social 
Last year it was a Venetian féte, 


with real gondolas. This year it was to be 
a soirée at Malmaison, with the guests in 
Napoleonic costumes. H. Carlton Downey, 
Jr., heard much talk of it from the patron 
of the tailoring establishment and 
avidly every scrap of news about it the 
Daily Beacon printed. At night he dreamed 
about it. 

In his mind a resolution took shape. He 
would go to that ball. How? That was 
something calling for deep thought. The 
Thorndykes’ feet were firmly planted on the 
very topmost rung of the social ladder. In- 
vitations to the costume ball were not 
lightly given or received. Indeed, it was 
reputed to be as hard to get past the great 
bronze door of the Thorndyke town hous« 
as it is to break into the safe of a modern 
bank. 

Downey was well aware of this. He lay 
awake for hours, planning, scheming, hop 
ing. Then inspiration visited him. 

He had saved something toward a sprinj 
wardrobe. He spent it all now. One of the 
tailors, in his spare time, made for Downey 
an elaborate costume of silk and lace, fol 
lowing a picture Downey brought to him 
In the privacy of his narrow room, H. Car! 
ton Downey, Jr., donned the costume and 
surveyed himself in his mirror. With po 
made he fastened down a lock of hair over 
his forehead. He put his left hand behind 
his back and thrust his right into his bosom 
His idea was magnificent in its simpli 
He would go to the ball as Napoleon 

Cold wet winds whipped the 
night of Mrs. Thorndyke’s costume bal 
Although the night called for an overcoat 
H. Carlton Downey, Jr., 
nor hat as he stepped out of his taxi around 
the corner from the mansior 
He walked cautiously toward the house 
the white satin 
and famous blue tailed coat of that other 
ambitious man. He did not 
authentic Napoleon He 
too tall and thirty 
that. Sut 
his problem that night 
of the great bronze door, puffing nervously 


season. 


read 








streets the 






wore neither coat 


Thorndyke 


dressed in knee bree¢ he 
make a very 
Was SIX iInche 
pounds too light for 
historical correctness was not 


He waited ir 





at his cigarette 


- +). + 
Presently two guests were discharge: 
| 


from a limousine, a lady and 


their costumes covered by a chinchilla 
wrap and an overcoat. They rang the bel 
and a functionary held the door oper H 
Carlton Downey, Jr.—inwardly quiver 
ing —followed them in. 

“Your invitation, sir?” the functionary 


said 

Downey gave him a haughty stare, well 
rehearsed. ‘‘Gave it to you when I 
the first time,” he said. “I just stepped out 
to give an order to my chauffeur.” H¢ 
puffed languidly at his cigarette 

‘Very well, sir.” 

Napoleon swept by the guard and w 
dignity mounted the stairs toward the ba 
room. 

H. Carlton Downey, Jr intoxicated 
but it was not from the champagne. That 
he had not touched. He was there. How 


came it 


, Was 


That did not matter. He surveyed tl 
brilliant assemblage. His heart was beat 
ing fast. There was no other Napole ’ 
there His reasoning had been correct 


All the others had said, ‘“‘Oh, eve rybody 
else is sure to come dressed as Napoleor 
and so none of them had 

He took his stand in the I 
smiled benignly on the He wa 
no longer a minor employe in a tailor shop, 
a nobody. He was no longer even H. Car!l- 
ton Downey, Jr. He was Napoleon 


Continued on Page 175 
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of getting them 





wet? 


Hating to wear rubbers 





"IT Pereses 
* eeeen 
e 





is frequently costly! 





OU have probably sat 
through many a day’s 


2** work or through an en- 


hi 
Aen 


». 


~S5 tire evening with wet 





. “ ~~: ° ° 
we? shoes and stockings just 


because you “hate to wear rubbers.”’ 


Don’t you know that you can’t wear 
thin hose and stylish shoes in bad 
weather and be comfortable, unless 
you wear rubbers or galoshes over 


them? 


Why risk your health so needless- 
ly? Get yourself some rubbers and 


, M > . ~ > . | 
wee tacie. owning aud wearing good rubber foot- YOR two generations millions of 


wear that looks well on the feet. people have bought Ball-Band and 


Get rubbers for wet weather and 
looked for the Red Ball trade mark tO 


arctics or galoshes for cold weather. You can have attractive, light rub- 


Ask for Ball-Band and look for the bers and galoshes in all styles and 


Red Ball trade mark. Then you will lasts in the Ball-Band line. Rubbers There are shoe stores everywhere 


be sure of getting it 





know the satisfaction and comfort of that protect but do not spoil the looks — that sell Ball-Band footwear. If your 
of even the daintiest shoe. dealer cannot supply you, write us for 
Ball-Band light rubbers our booklet and the name of a nearby 
are finished with a high dealer who can. Mishawaka Rubbet 
gloss that preserves their & Woolen Mfg. Co., 467 Water St 


new appearance. Mishawaka, Ind. 


BALL BAN D 





! RUBBER & WOOLEN FOOTWEAR 
: BOOTS -LIGHT RUBBERS HEAVY RUBBERS 
‘ ARCTICS + GALOSHES SPORT AND WORK SHOES 
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A Challenge 
From Studebaker 
W srougham. als, Star 


CiimpD any competitive Car. 


celerate more quickly than any rival 


in traffic than any car 


thrilling performance is added luxurious 

ease of riding 
Smooth flowing as its power are its symmet- 
nes. This you may see fot yourself in the 


illustration. You cannot, however, see the har- 


monious interior decorati nm nor can you,in a 


picture, appreciate the lustrous beauty of its 
lacquer finish. 

And this glorious Custom Brougham is sold 
onaOne-Profit basis. OnlysevenotherAmerican 
cars equal it in rated horsepower and they sell 
at two, three, four, or five times its price. 

Go to the nearest Studebaker dealer and 
demand that he prove to you the above claims 
as to the superlative performance of the Big 
Six Custom Brougham. 

Equipment 





i-wheel 
m acorn head- 


ering wheel 


THE STUDEBAKER ‘1785 
Big Six Custom Brougham 


Other Big Six Models: ¢ 
ter, $ Sport Phaet 
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Well after midnight he walked, hand in Downey urgently, ‘I wouldn’t go with hin 
j the bosom of his coat, toward the buffet fl were you. He’s a terribly fast and re 
Dy P. Carlton Thorndyke, Jr., was there, his less driver, and you n see for yourse 


| 
face the hue of the mulberry costume he that he one. We all expect hin 
was wearing to be ed, sir; and there’s no arguing 
) Young Thorndyke was pouring himself a with him when h« nt ondition. Now 
: glass of champagne, and it was patently you, sir, seem sober you can't keep hin 
t his first that evening. here, at least 1 need not go yourself t 
q 
4 










} \ girl, one of the twenty or so Joseph- would be ‘ing your life, s truly it - 
} ked at young Thorndyke’s sleeve would.”’ 





y, please, Carlton,’”’ Downey heard Thorndyke had returned with the 
n alow voice. “You know what “Wel Napoleor ire 1 mir 


nNampagn does to you.” me?’’ he asked 

‘Oh, let me alone, Vi,” grumbled Thorn- H. Carlton Downey, Jr., drew in |} 

Ké breath. “Delighted,” he said 

“But, Carlton, you will want to go out That drive along the slippery streets was e 


and drive that crazy roadster of yours. You a nightmare. Thorndyke pa 


always do. You're a wild man with a quart _ trafficsignalsor crossings. Downey, crou 

of that stuff inside you. Remember, you've ng in the front seat of the giant car, sl 

had two bad accidents already. A third ered as it shot dizzily along. He wanted t 

time you may not be so lucky.” beg Thorndyke to go more carefully or t 
“Oh, you wear me out,” said Thorndyke let him out. No. Thorndyke would think 

petulantly. him a poor sport. His chance had come and 
The girl shrugged her shoulders help- he must make the most of it 

essly and walked away. Thorndyke emp- They reached, at last, a shabby house in 

tied the glass. Then he saw Downey. a remote section of the city, and Thorn 


“Ah, Your Majesty,” he cried, ‘“‘have dyke, after much knocking and the wl 
one on me.” He filled a glass for Downey _ pering of passwords, procu 








red a bottle of 


and one for himself. “Vive l’empereur! absinth. Before he would start back he had 


he cried, and raised his glass. to try it. 
“Your very good health, sir,’’ said They were racing along and were almost t Uy at 
Downey, and raised his. He wasin heaven. back at the Thorndy!] t 


ce mansion when 











‘ s 
Young Thorndyke set down his empty happened. Just what did happen H. Carl- 
glass and frowned drunkenly. “‘Ought to ton Downey, Jr., did not know. There was, oa 
have some absinth,” he declared. “Great w ith sickening s idde nness, a grinding crash. _— ye, 
rink - champagne with just a dash of ab- Downey felt himself catapulted through : 
nth. Gives you that certain feeling. space, a sharp pain shot through his brain, + 
Makes you want to fly.” and then all was blackness. ‘ 
“Yes, doesn’t it?” said H. Carlton His eyes opened in a hospital room. He A 
Downey, Jr “Jolly good idea, that.”’ felt faint and numb A hovering nurse 
Tell you what,” said young Thorn- saw his 1 ps move fe bly She bent over and ay 
lyke, ‘I know a place where they have it. caught his words: ‘The Daily Beacon.” : 
Way uptown Let's go get some.” **You’re in no condition to read,’’ she " . 
“Splendid!” said 





“Come along, Napoleon,”’ said Thorn- “The Daily Beacon,” he repeat 1. Shak- 
lvke, and taking Downey’s arm, he started — ing her head, brought him a cop Ww O AY OuY Va U AY 
or the door Downey glowed all over “In So ety,” was able to enunciate eo 





At the door a white-haired butler with a She held the page before his ¢ “ Th 
aaa. at Men Cae oan te ee 
ete ea Ca nes How much better a few 
Why not?” ne ae eee ee ounces of prevention in the 
ition tdnve ae Oe form of the right lock! 
“Bah! You harden my arteries. Tighter ’ , 


[ am, better I drive. Come on, Napoleon.” P. Carlton Thorndyvke. Jr.. had another ; 
butlerturned appealingly to Downey, Mobile accident early this morning. | Driving Ask your hardware dealer to sho 





Cant you stop him, sir 


“= . mind your own busines , growled Hist a At gree alishe “tet wea A . you the Yale No. 192 Rotary Bolt 
lMhorndyke “Napoleon and [ want a minor bruiss i oy H. Carl y ] | : ] 
le.” acne ig Bg ve oh ugaalatiataae aaa Deadlock, or the Yale No. 10 Steel- 


He went unsteadily to the coat room > . - - ‘ ' 
a cauea ie lek cecticees Miah aie te A Chain Dini Se a te Bar Deadlock. If you prefer a lock 


nd and waited Hew as sn ing hap} 





which operates automatical 
close the door, ask for the Yale 44 
Automatic Deadlatch. Any of these 
will give you the utmost in protection 


Y Send for the booklet. 


“Yale Guards Your Treasures 


YA [he Yale & Towne Mtge. Co 


Stamford, Conn., U.S. A 


YAI. | | 
- a 
YALE. 















YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 


A Scene Near the Alaskan:Canudian Border, Directly East of Ketchikan, 
Alaska. From One of the Naval Mapping Planes 
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LMOST always there is one car in the bunch which 
lags behind. 

If your car lacks “pep,” it will be particularly 
noticeable in the “get-away” at traffic intersections and on 
hills 
Do you ever wonder why your car does not seem to have 
the “snap and power” it had when it was new? Nine cases 
out of ten the answer is “Valves and Carbon.” 

The forming of carbon and the loss of compression due to 
leaky valves are so gradual and insidious as to be almost im 
perceptible 

The first symptom of leaky valves is a feeling that your 
motor is not quite as smooth as it was when the car was 
new—not a perceptible jerking, such as will occur later 
when the valves become so bad that some of the cylinders 
are missing—merely a lack of that smooth, velvety flow of 
power to which you are accustomed. 

Then you will begin to notice lack of “get-away” and will 
find that your car labors on hills. 

Don't wait for the final stage when your engine is actually 


Have your valves ground often enough to keep your car 
right up to par. You do not get the fullest satisfaction 


from your car if it has leaky valves, and there are other evils 


It is worth your while as a car owner to know how this important work should be performed 


Write for pictorial booklet entitled ‘‘Grinding Valves and Cleaning Carbon’’ 


“THE BLACK & DECKER MFG.CO. 


TOWSON, MD., U.S.A. 


Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Left at 
the Post 


which result from this condition, such as—excessive gas and 
oil consumption—a heavy drain on your battery, because 
the car will start harder. 

Leaky valves require a heavier gasoline mixture, which 
results in crank case dilution, excessive carbon and their 
attendant evils, and eventually you may burn a valve, caus- 
ing valve breakage, which may ruin a cylinder 
block. 

This is to let you know that there is a method 
by which your garage man can grind valves 
and clean carbon at a most reasonable cost and 
do a perfect job, with an actual 

compression check on each indi — 
vidual valve before the motor is —— 
reassembled. SLACK & DECKER 
This method in its entirety was 
originated by us and automotive 
maintenance men call it the 
“Black and Decker Method.” 
If you insist that your valve grinding job be 
done by the “Black and Decker Method,” you 
are assured that each individual valve has been 
tested and is absolutely gastight. 


me 
METHOD 
19 Grind Valves 
rt 


Cc lean Carbon 





You can have your valve grinding done with 
assurance of a perfect job if you will take it to 
the shop which displays this sign. 


=e or® zen 





Black & Decker, Limited, London, England 


March 5,192 
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and a homemade map of t 


COLLEC 


“uiways gives you the impressior 


been overlooked by antiquers He 





ial picker came around 





except one precious bit of information, for 
one dollar, cash In ady 
picker that the m: 
house on the hillside road after you crossed 
ie bridge had a bureau that had belonged 


» a fam ly who were the first settle 





n who lived in the first 





that part of the country. The picker has 
tened to the place, and after much haggling 


ought the dirty old bure for torty-five 





lollars and 


four drinks of bootle vy stull,. 
Wait! That picker didn’t make mar 


mistakes. He found the upper part of 
irly-maple highboy on that same trip. It 
aS a pretty good specimen, but unvendi 


e without the lower part. So he naturally 


i + l. 1 7 + 
nad a lirst-class cabinetmaker make a bot 
tom for it, with Lockwood's book to guide 
iis lower part he planted in a farn 


He told the 








farmer to be very reluctant about letting 
? + ] 

hat old family piece go. Under ne n 
tances was he to accept less tl! oO 
it, of which amount 20 per cent would go 


New England Crop Rotation 


I don’t want that you should lie; but 


you can tell tour it belonged to the 








reat-grandmother of a friend of your fam- 


Ain't I your friend? Then the y wi 


now its old. City people are oo sma 


ihey ride in automobiles and you Nave the 


rheumatism 





on it on which 





rhe moment the asti 


saw the Not For Sale sign they wanted to 


buy tne highboy They lOamed at tne 
mouth when he wouldn't even put a price 
or t, or else they dripped honey and en 

eated. So, in the end, he confessed that 
the reason was that he kKne wher tne 


Wer part Was and that some day he would 

















i 

yet it. The owner of it, from whose or 

ter he had got the other part, was mad 
t he or not se ng it to him 1d wouldn't 

rt with nis nal 

He nted } s dog to eat me Said tne 
er i when I sent my brother he 

new something was the Ist 
he said he wanted $500 for He 

is a smart fellow, that told 
my brother, ‘ My sister so 0 
$400, but that’s no good rt 
tom Bu \ bottom is good without the 
LO} vweCcause NOW t’sa OW DOYS I put al 
old table top on it. If you war 

h maybe I sell it But at 
nothing in it for me. I think the piece com 
ete Is heap at $1000. I offered him $200 
for the lower part. Then I could sell it com 
ete r $700 easy and make a fair profit 





Where does this farmer live 
‘No use to tell you. Nobody can buy it 
I offered him § 








200. He says he wants $50 








But if you give it he says $800. I kno 
me | 1 the time If I can’t bu 
t in my flivver, nobody in a fine 
You don’t know these folks, lad 
‘Well, tell me the mi: name na t 
he lives,”’ insisted the antiquer 
And if you go, how do you know that 


top belongs to this part? You ain’t got no 
measures. Maybe I’m lying to you.” 
‘Oh, you wouldn't do anything like 





George, borrow the gentie- 


man’s rule and measure that base, won't 
But it was only after she had bought two 


crippled night stands and a wabbly Windsor 





that the picker let the nice lady measure 
exactly the base of t} stunning maple 





he dimensions 


ghboy top. Armed with tl 
he New King 


nd curly-maple belt, the optimistic ar 
f i the farmer, found the lower 
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LORS 


il yuund the necessary evidence 
former marriage of the tw eces, learne 
that the farmer had beer ed $2t r 
$250 1ifte nt ae ind fina if 
+? for > 

They returned to the cit rhe 
ae pear ee price on the uppe 
lie refused to do so because he was ‘ 
that on his next trip he would get the A 
part Irom that larmer He wou 
$300 1a customer for the complet 
niece for $1000, less 10 per cent wre 
lecorator who | ight he buve I} 
antiquers had to confess that the } 

qu red the lower part 

The picker ordered them out of his place 
With much trouble, they pacified him int 
a coherent state When he was able t 
speak he made them a proposition 

‘Your piece is no good you and n 
piece is no good tome. You want my piece 
for p sure I want your piece for bread 
ind butter. It is better for you to give me 

chance, because I am poor and have so 
little and you are rich and have so mu 
But business is business. Your piece and 
my piece are worth the same. Yo x the 
same price for yours and for mine and give 
me first call to buy your piece. If the I “ 
you fix is too high for me to pa then you 
buy mine. It is your price. If you don’t 
vant that, then I fix the price and give you 
first choice. Just as fair for me as for you 
But George was no sport He said, “ No; 


for 


and 


$200 and 





I'll give you $300 for your part. Mine ist 
sale at any price 
More words. Then still more. In the en 
picker got $325 That half original 
half-faked highboy stood him less thar 
he sold it for net, but it dic 
re. It gave him an idea. He has beer 


mor 


sell 


ng highboy 


gn 


the m 


England 
It was 


told me 


th 


ppers to tour 


ng parts from a fi 


e pickers brot 


And | 


that he himself } 


ous 


Unf 


antiques Ir 
Massachusetts, 


ortunately 


( 


this story 








»N 
onnecticu 


some of the 


her 


how pared pe 


ew 
ta 


} 


ists Who Car 


irmer li! 


n-law 


New 


who 


he confesse a 


Hamp 


st 
) 


spur 


nd Vermor 


} j 
cKS hac 


{ 


so kindly to the sport that they were order 

ng direct from the mporters of Czecho 
Slovak Sandwicl glass, and so or 
Paying for the House 

On a road in New Yor tands an ok 

nouse that loop i t d belonged to one 

of the patroons. The doorw s so beaut 


that every body notices 














sa knocker t have beer en t 
the original ) Pete Stu r ? 
himseli Since the aze [for ntiques 

n the sight of that knocker has acted as 
emergency bi on hundreds of mot 
cars. Eve tourists stop, go u ( 
the nouse isk the owne ihet ant 

to sell na whe ne te s then nat f 
nasn t any turniture that he would J] 
With because ne and his wile eu y it 
they all try to buy, at least, the old kn¢ er 

No, I dor ‘t want to se that either ne 
Wlll Say ‘It’s been there oO neg l might 
as well leave it where it It goes with the 
house I wouldn't sell one without the 
otner He grins eXa eratingly at the a 
ppointed ant lf wih howeve 1 
sists 

I'm w ng to pa te a little for t} 
knocker.” 

There’s been hundreds who wanted t 
buy it One lady from (C leve qd. Ohio 
offered me fifteen dollar t wee She 
said it was exactly the same me tnat 
used to be on her grandmother's place ne 
Newburg. I don’t suppose it’s worth more 
than fifty cents, it I’ve kind of got ust 
to seeing it there. If I took it off I'd } ‘ 
to paint the door where it showed.” 

‘Well, I'll give you twenty di sf t 
That will buy some paint.” 

‘Yes, it would. But I'll tell you just how 
it is. I don’t really have to sell it and 
Wel ou see, mv mother it ‘ 
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You Can Depend on the Telegage 
c Cc 


HENEVER busy men of affairs are 

fighting against time and chance, they 
appreciate the added assurance given by the 
K-S Telegage. The red line of safety, always 
on guard before your eyes, tells you at a 
glance—how far you can go—when you need 
gas—and how many gallons to buy. 

Only a precision instrument accurate beyond 
the shadow of a doubt could win the established 
position reached by the Telegage. It now 
protects the fuel supply of a million motorists— 
is seen on the dash as standard equipment on 22 
of America’s leading cars. You will probably find 
the Telegage on the car you buy; if not, your car 
dealer can quickly install it on any cars listed here- 
with. Or sent direct on receipt of price. When 
ordering be sure to give year and model of car. 

KING-SEELEY CORPORATION 
94 SECOND STREET ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Branch: 2450 Michigan Boulevard 
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““Where do you get that three months’ 
stuff?”’ snapped the collector. 


“You bought it from Blank, didn't 
you?” Blank is a dealer. 
“No, I didn’t!” triumphantly denied 


the collector. 

“Where did you get it then?” 

“From a private house.” 

‘*Where?”’ 

** Roseville.” 

i Man named Doe? 

“To. 

“Blank’s brother-in-law. Old stuff! I 
was in Blank’s shop when they were mak- 
ing the bottom. He told me it was an 
order from a professor. He insisted on 
putting the wrong legs on it. Wonderful 
top though!” 

The collector’s face made even the other 
feel sorry for him. Then he 
asked the sharp, “‘ Did he offer it to you?”’ 

“Yes. He forgot his first yarn about the 
professor and offered it to me for $750, 
finished. For the top alone he wanted $600. 
But I buy neither incomplete pieces nor 
restorations. No use! Wonderful top! 
I'd give $5000 for the mate of it, complete.”’ 

A famous expert on textiles told me the 
other day: “I thought I knew as much 
about antique fabrics as any man living. 
It has been my hobby ever since I was 
twenty-two years old, and I am fifty-eight 
now. The other day a shipment came from 
Italy—old damask that should come in 
free of duty, and other goods that were 
listed as antiques, but were modern in the 
opinion of the appraiser. I am often called 
in by the customs officials to pass on the 
age of textiles. I looked at the damask and 
told my friend the appraiser, ‘This time 
you lose. It is unquestionably old enough 
to come in duty free.’”’ 

“He said, ‘I thought so myself, but one 
of our agents in Genoa warned us about 
this particular shipment. He cabled that 
it was all new stuff.’ ‘Well,’ I said to him, 
‘if the importer brings suit and either he 
or you call me in to pass on it as an expert, 
I will have to say I think it is old.’ 

***T would too,’ the appraiser admitted; 
‘only the tip we got was absolutely straight. 
What do you think we ought to do?’ ‘The 
only way that I can see is to have the dyes 
analyzed,’ I suggested.” 


collectors 


Sweet Aniline! 


“As a considerable sum of money was 
involved, the customs people had the 
damask dye analyzed. ‘Aniline,’ reported 
the chemist. Can you imagine how I felt? 
All the work and study of a lifetime gone 
for nothing. I was no expert. Science had 
taken my certificate and written upon it: 
N. G. I thought it was time I stopped 
being an expert on textiles. I am perking 
up a little, because yesterday a chemist 
told me that some of the old dyes they used 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
will give chemical reactions not unlike 
those of certain aniline dyes. All the same, 
I am not as cocky as I was.” 

The buyer must guard even against au- 
thentication. A famous English expert 
examined a miniature alleged to be 
by Cosway. It was framed in an unusual 
gold frame of peculiar design, decorated 
with enamel. Now, it was necessary to 
remove it from its frame, to be sure, for 
Cosway had a habit of signing his minia- 
tures on the back with his initials. After 
careful examination the expert decided it 
was genuine without question. The minia- 
ture was restored to its frame, and on the 
frame the expert affixed his guaranty that 
the miniature was genuine. Some years 
later he saw the frame, with his guaranty 
still on it. The miniature at first glance 
appeared to be the same. Closer examina- 
tion showed it to be a copy. 

Did you ever hear of dealers who have 
tried to pass off genuine antiques as fakes? 
In Italy there are strict laws against the 
exporting of works of art by old masters. 
A dealer in Genoa appeared one day at the 
export office with a shipment of bas-reliefs 
that looked like Della Robbias. The offi- 
cial opened fire on him for attempting to 
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dealer 


send them out of the country. The 
grinned, took one of 
the box, and with a knife scraped off the 
apparently aged back in one place and 
showed that it was made from new clay 
Seraping in another part, he showed the 
mark of a well-known modern factory of 
ceramics. 


the bas-reliets out ol 


“Just to fool these smart Americans!” 
grinned the dealer. The official also 
grinned and O.K.’d the shipment. It went 
through and came to the United States 


Every other bas-relief in that shipment was 
a genuine antique. 

Dealers in antiques have to reckon with 
the peculiar psychology of their customers, 
which differs from that of buyers of other 
merchandise. The man who offered to sell 
five-dollar gold pieces for ninety-nine cents 
simply aroused a suspicion that prevented a 
sale. The same thing works in antiques 
though not among the ignorant buyers. 
“If it were genuine it wouldn’t be sold so 
cheap,” is what many a very wise collector 
has told himself on hearing the price. 


Nothing Wrong But the Price 


At a shop owned by a dealer who is still 
on speaking terms with me they had a 
little bedside stand which was marked fifty 
dollars. It cost the shop twelve dollars, and 
four dollars was spent in refinishing it. The 
clerks tried their best to sell it but could 
not. It isn’t good medicine to let customers 
see the same piece every time they come 
into the shop. Each dealer has his regular 
customers, who call every few days and 
expect to be shown something new that has 
just come in. That is how they obtain bar- 
gains and fine specimens 

One of the clerks tol ime thestory. ‘You 
know, we don’t like to bother the boss with 
trifles. He is too busy to pick up the pennies 
that he hires us to gather in for him. He 
handles the star customers. You know he is 
the best salesman in the That 
little stand got on my nerves after a dozen 
customers had remarked, ‘Is that the only 
stand you can find in the United States?’ 
So one day I told the boss about it. 

‘It doesn’t move, eh? What’s wrong 
with it?’ 

‘That’s what I'd like 
you, sir,’ I said. 

‘What are you asking 

“*Fifty dollars 

‘That’s what’s wrong, of course 
it $100.’ We did, and I sold it that 
afternoon.” 

I spoke to the dealer about it and con 
gratulated him on his into the 
psychology of astute buyers of antiques 

“You flatter me,” he objected. “It 
wasn’t that at all; What 
happened was that the little stand was sur- 
rounded by a lot of very fine bureaus and 
tables and chairs. The on these ran 
from $350 to $1500. Anything in that col- 
lection that we only asked fifty dollars for 
sounded like junk, no matter how 
looked. It was like a hobo 
convention. When I raised the little 
stand’s price I merely boosted its credit. I 
moved it into the upper class by giving it a 
certificate of a higher financial rating. It 
is no reflection on the customer.”” And as 
for the poor dealer, wasn’t he literally 
forced into raising the price? 

Any collector who visits antique shops 
impressed by the 
frequency with which he runs across the 
A dealer who cannot dispose 
of it in his own shop will send it to a second 
dealer in another locality, who has a differ- 
ent clientele to try it on. If it doesn’t go 
there, it is shipped to a third selling place 
You would think that 


business. 


to find out from 


9% 


yr for it? 
Mark 
very 
insight 
just plain sense. 


price 


nice it 
in a bankers’ 


in various places will be 


same piece, 


if a high-class shop 


in New York could not dispose of a side 
board, neither could a Philadelphia dealer 
But it seems such is not the case. I saw 


one that was sent from New York to Phil 
adelphia. The New York price was $1200, 
and it to $1500 in Philadelphia. It 
didn’t go there, and it is now shown in a 
house in another state, which is full of really 
valuable ; 


rose 


pieces. 


Continued on Page 181 
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Start your car 





with power from Niagara 


‘lo save you money on batteries 


That is the aim of USL Service Stations every- find that USL quality and dependability 
where. They are pledged under the USL Golden extra value and cost you no more. USL prices 
Rule Service Policy not to sell you a new battery have been greatly reduced. You can now buy a 


on ° e © TS 2 4+ “7 A lou ~ 171 
if they can give you better value by repairing USL Battery as low AJ 


your present one. U.S. LIGHT & HEAT CORPORATION 
i NIAGARA FA N. % 
But when you do need a new battery you will  USh Pacific Coast Fact 


12,800 USL SERVICE STATIONS AND DEALERS ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 
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Coming to yOu a New Thrill / 


u'll soon get your the wonders of this amazing New Easy Washer. | the washing. And when you are 


While one big batch of clothes is washingin the — the machine even empties itself 
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d the whole wash — all the work with your own hands from start to — able offer and will lend you : 
without a single finish, you couldn’t wash the clothes any more — week’s washing. Don’t wait—ph 
d without deep wrinkles safely than the famous Easy Vacuum Cups, or — Easy dealer at once, or write us, at 
damp-dry them any more gently than the won- — day the Easy will be in your hom 
ur own — derful mew Easy Dryer. to keep it, you can make a small 
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(Continued from Page 178) 

A friend told me about a remarkable 
block-front chest on chest. I went to see 
it, and was much taken with it, but the 
hour was late and the light too dim for the 
proper examination, so I decided to make a 
second visit to the shop. The price asked 
was $3000. 

The next day, in my usual pursuit of his- 
toric flasks, I stopped at another dealer's 
a man I knew and liked~—and happened to 
mention that I was on my way to examine 
a wonderful chest on chest. When I de- 
scribed it the dealer promptly said: ‘‘Oh, 
yes. I had achance to buy it and, foolishly, 
didn’t. Doe & Doe wrote me about it and 
sent me a photograph. You know Joe Far- 
rar; he’s one of the best runners here, and 
knows a good piece when he sees it. I asked 
him what he would charge me to look it 
over and give me a report on it. He said 
seventy-five dollars. That fee of his, which 
he’d get, win or lose, and the fact that the 
chest on chest seemed too large to sell eas- 
ily here, where my trade is all for chamber 
pieces, made me decide to pass it up. Joe 
borrowed the photograph from me and 
showed it to Morrison, and the two of them 
decided to buy it jointly. So Joe bought 
the piece and shipped it to Morrison's place. 
By the time the expenses were paid the piece 
stood the syndicate just under $1000. They 
tried all the dealers here, and there was 
nothing doing until Jimmy Peel saw it and 
paid them $1500. He beat them down from 
$2000, so he thought he was getting a great 
bargain.” 

“Who did you say the piece came from 
originally?’’ I asked. 

“Doe & Doe. They got it from a small 
dealer. I don’t know where he picked it 
up; in New York State somewhere. It 
looked like a fine piece in the photograph 
What does Peel ask for it?”’ 

I told him, and he expressed his surprise. 
‘Why, that’s only 80 per cent profit. I 
guess Jimmy must be pinched for cash or 
he wouldn’t sacrifice it.”’ 

I called at Peel's place for a second look 
at the chest on chest. Jimmy, who is a 
crack antique salesman, told me an utterly 
unnecessary story of how he had paid $2500 
cash for it to a family in Baltimore, whither 
it had been brought from Rhode Island 
by the great-grandmother. He delivered a 
lecture on cabinetmaking and threw in for 
good measure a few details about the his- 
tory of the family that had owned the piece 
for four generations. 


Snowball Prices 


Peel declared that the piece was right in 
every respect. When certain things were 
pointed out to him he explained them away 
with skill and eloquence. I showed him 
where it looked as though the legs had been 
restored. 

“Oh, no! They were sawed off, but the 
original amputated pieces were preserved 
and they were put back. You can see that 
it is the same piece of wood.” 

I couldn’t see anything of the kind, but 
he did; soit was right. The brasses, which 
he declared were the original pulls, were 
antiques, to be sure, but they were quite 
obviously not the originals, for if you looked 
very closely you could see the telltale marks 
left by the larger escutcheons which had 
graced it in an earlier day. The piece really 
was beautiful and undoubtedly genuine, 
but it had been restored and repaired, so 
the price asked was too high. It had been 
offered by one dealer to another for $800 a 
few weeks before, and without competitive 
bidding from covetous customers there had 
been an advance of about 250 per cent. I 
do not pretend that a dealer’s profit should 
be limited, nor that he should be governed 
in his selling price by what the piece cost 
him. But I maintain that profiteering as a 
fixed policy has always proved itself disas- 
trous in the long run. 

I saw a table in a shop in Pennsylvania. 
It had just been sold for $150. The man 
told me the name of the Philadelphia 
dealer to whom he had sold it. I happened 
to be in the second man’s shop ten days 





later and asked him about the table 
He told me he had just sold it to some New 
York dealers for $300. That table 
doubled in price before it reached the cus 
tomer. This sort of thing happens all the 
time. Like the snowball rolling down the 
hill, antiques seem to take on additional 
layers of cost before they reach the spot 
where the customer waits for them to bury 
him. 

A small country dealer found an ornately 
carved highboy. He paid $1000 for it, and 
offered it for $2500 to a collector, who had 
no place for it. A dealer heard about it, 
saw it, and bought it for $2500. A third 
dealer got the piece, took it to his shop and 
marked it $7500. All this happened in the 
space of a few weeks from the finding of the 
piece in a house by the first dealer. He 
bought it from the original owners. Hun- 
dreds of other stories could be told. 


had 


Limited Guaranties 


The favorite excuse of the average dealer 
when he is reproached for his swollen 
prices is that he has to pay so much for 
antiques nowadays. One of them said to 
me: 

“If you will print what I tell you, I'll 
take off my hat to you. You are harping 
on the inflated prices dealers ask for an- 
tiques. Do you want to know what is 
chiefly to blame for that? Not the extrava- 
gant American public, but THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post and the articles it has 
printed, particularly those giving the prices 
that certain pieces have fetched at some 
sale or another. Everybody, unfortunately, 
reads the Post, and the one article that 
people in the country never skip is the one 
about antiques. The result is that every 
farmer, every old couple that has old pieces, 
every old maid with inherited furniture, 
now refuses to part with any piece in the 
house for $1000. They don't 
know the difference between a common 
kitchen chair and a writing-arm Windsor. 
And when a dealer walks in they inform 
him that a chair just like theirs sold for 
$400. They think the dealer is a crook be- 
fore he can open his mouth. If I should 
offer them twenty-five dollars for a chair 
that I'd be lucky to get thirty-five dollars 
for, after spending five or six dollars on re- 
pair, they’d sick the dog on me. Every 
piece of bum china they have is worth as 
much as a Sandusky platter. About all 
that they will part with for less than $1000 
is the melodeon. After promising to con- 
sider $500, they may angrily reach the 
death limit—$100, which is only eight 
times more than it is worth. 

“Why don’t you jump on the ignorant 
and grasping owner of antiques? The Post 
has at times made the point that the high 
prices it tells about do not apply to com- 
mon truck. But after a Vermonter has 
seen $1800 as the price of a sofa, she 
hasn’t any eyes for any other figures. Her 
late Empire settee is worth $1800. Having 
to purchase food, she is compelled to ac- 
cept $1750, if the buyer assures her that he 
is a Christian gentleman who will give 
Grandmother Towsley’s sofy a good home 
and not use it to sleep off hard-cider jags 
on. Why don’t you blame the 
dealers buy from?” 

“The trouble is," I said, “‘that you fel- 
lows got to expect the easy graft to keep on 
forever. You used to pay two dollars and 
get $200. You did it for years, and now you 
still want the same percentage of profit if 
you pay $500 for a bureau. You can’t get 
$5000 for it. It can’t be done. Don’t keep 
on trying.” 

““When we bought cheap we sold cheap.” 

“Yes; when you found a good piece you 
were always willing to sell to a quick buyer 
at 3000 per cent profit.” 

“*T see,” he said, ‘“‘that there is no use 
talking to you. Just the same, if you want 
to be fair, just say something about the 
high prices we dealers have to pay for 
antiques.’ 


less than 


people 


“Yes; and if you keep on you will all 
find yourselves oversto it inflated 
prices and the inevitable r going 
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You deal re x 
O Sell tnat 1 have! ‘ 

fu pay a } t j 
have been able o fa ) r f 
give 1 a good | Y ] 4 t 
prices have done these pa ‘ 
You don’t see any limit. You are just 
the lambs n Wall Stree luring a D rY 
They are always bullish as Diaze at tne 
very top ad 

‘A good antique a good investment 
he told me, with a wise frow 

Yes t is,”’ I said but | 
heaven | yuld dis er son me 
sé ng short ertain } 2 An 
icana at the prices you are asking lor them 

No Ameri an opject t a ag eT 
che ip and sé ng dear i there ‘ 
of being alarmed over the « i i 
advances in price the t de f \ 
poor man can do without Lowestoft cups 
pre-Revolutionary tankards and still live 
reasonable comfort An antique is worth 


what you can get for it, and the price 


governed less by the buyer's 1 


the buyer’s caprice and purse. Rarit ! 
important factor in establishing the price 


and originals are always scarce. The repro 
duction that 
supply is not limited 


lacks element because tl 


To pay $1000 today 


f 


for a chair which cost ten dollars to mak« 
150 years ago is not necessar extr 
gant Stiegel flasks sell r $500 tl 
couldn't poss bly have cost the baron five 
dollars to produce. But to ask thirt f 
dollars for a blue salt which cost $1.65 to 
make last year, and to have no troubk 
getting the thirty-five dollars because 
genuine blue salt attributed to Stiege 
would cost seventy-five dollars—that 


different matter 

If a dealer DUYS a bedstead and has the 
plain posts reeded and carved 
of Sheraton, and sells it as though the 
ing and the reedi! y were cot val 
turning, 


he is rece 


“a 
= 


ing mone y 

has not given 
The canny 

old bed?”’ 

“Yes, indeed.”’ 

“Do you guarantee it?”’ 

“Madam, I'll guarantee that that bed 
was for more than 100 years in the po 
session of the family from whom I bought 
it. It came from the homestead 
and I have no reason to doubt Mrs. Gil 
more’s word that the bed w 
mother Armstrong's 
be adapted for use with a box spring 
stead of the old cords.”’ 

“*Is it all original?”’ 


customer asks, “Is that 


Gilmore 


as her Grand- 


Of course t had to 


* All except the side rails, wi nh,as you 
can see here, were spl ced to ler gthen them 
eight inches so a to take lii-le t! 
spring.” 

If the buyer were really cagy he would 


then ask 
And will you also guarantee that the 


carving and the reeding were d et the 


same man who turned the post 


Do or Die 


he dealer of a certain breed 





Whereupor f 
would probably answer, ‘‘ Madam, I wasn't 
there at the time and | 
tell you the exact number of m 
elapsed between the 


couldn’t possil 


nutes tha 


moment the turner 


finished turning and the carver began | 
job.” 

The bed I have in mind was undoubted 
an old bed It was p ur ttractive 
It might have fetched mu event 
five dollars By turning it to a fine 
Sheraton original it was a bargain at $ 
Some dealers who improve pieces that wa 
do not impart the information to the cu 
tomer 

A dealer who is himself as honest a n 
as ever live i} is prow il I m dé 
ng with female antiquers He t mé 
“The reason some dealers supply fake 


because they have to do it or starve Ar 


dealer would much rather tell the trut 
It licker and easi¢ t t 
we ‘ ! A 


Continued on Page 185 








‘This Mian Makes 
| $6000 uw Year— 
Do You? 
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PENCILS. 





A Soit and Very Black 
Easy Writer - “Jor Sale Cuenywhere 
Write for sample 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 218 FIFTH AVE, N.Y. 

Makers of the famoas VENUS Pencils 
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Harvey S. Firestone, President of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., ad- 
dressing the 26th Annual Meeting 
held in the Firestone Clubhouse, Dex 
15th, 1926. Over 14,000 employees 


and every employee is a stockholder. 


At every annual meeting the Club- 
house is filled to capacity with em- 
ployees, who vote their stock and 
hear the report of the year. 




















FOCUSED HEAT 





New built-in 


I B \ 


put 
“THE short, wicl 
‘ss Florence: 
purner IS Wu =) 

hes from the bot 


: 1 
tom of the COOKING. 


y this stove means quicker 
\ fo tab] 
| , all th 
1 f hea There 
\ th t hea 
it Cook 


oven for greater efficiency 


c 
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Below 1s th beautiful new Flore: 


1. Mantel 


For Greater Cooking Speed- 


‘Focused H 


on the job 


Here is quicker cooking for 
c 
the busy modern housewife 


The Florence oven is built on the same principle 


as the old Dutch oven, with a baker’s arch to pre 


A patented heat spreader at 


vent heat pockets. 


heat. There 1s a temperature dial on the door. 


Giant burner does the work of two 


le lant burner heats the oven more eco 


n n £2 standard burners. It is easy to 
ymntre at from one burner: one uses less fuel 





; ; 
use of the giant burner leaves 


three burners free for top-stove cookery. 


FLORENCE Oil Range > BEBE 


The stove with Focused Heat 





ce Oil Range, 


eat 


the bottom further insures even distribution of 
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} leey room \ 


NEW BUILT-IN OVEN MODEL  “* top-stove cookery. Note the deep, 


grid top; wide warming shelf at top—the two con 
venient shelves below. There are cast-iron lids for 
simmering, so designed that boiled-over liquids 
can not interfere with the flame, This model 1 
yur-burner size « nly. See it at your lealer’s 


Standard Model Florence Ranges with removabl 


A Ml-grid top gives 
more room 


The new Florence has a heavy, 


rid top running the 


smooth 
f 


cooking can be performed at 


( 
ull depth of the stove. More 


one time because every inch of 


space 1s available for boiling, simmering or warm 
Y } ] 
ing. Cooking vessels may be pushed back and 


forth at will without danger of spilling. 


Beauty and Economy 


he Florence is a beautiful stove. You can see 


that in the picture. Its shining black and gray 


porcelain enamel adds to the appearance of any 


kit Its sturdy frame is built for years of 
It asy to operate lights as easily as a gas 


\ k.asy to care for—no wicks to clean. 
You an see 

ware, furniture or department store. 

know your dealer’s name, write us. 

STOVE COMPANY 
B Boston, Mass 


’ bad , 
the Florence at the nearest hard 


If you don’t 


FLORENCE 


Park Sq 








, 
J 
‘ 


i 
a 
q 








Continued from Page 181 


because if he did he would lose th sale 
45 - 

He can’t even say he merely thinl ar 

piece is genuine He must say that he 


ly that it is old. Whenever 


1 am asked about some piece I am trying 


} 
KNOWS absolut 





to sell, I always think of my friend Pat 
I mpsey. To the customer who a = the 
price of a bureau, he swers. ‘Without 
t - 


he story I will sell it for $150 





‘I don’t understand.’ 


“*Yes,madam. But withthestory Iw 


have to as} ou $225 ihe same piece 
) rhe only difference the story.’ 
What story: aSK the puzzled 

tomer 

“*The story you wish me to tell you so 
that you may tell it to your friends wher 
you show them your treasure. | am 
antique dealer and not a novelist If | 


nave to go out of my heat to sell this piece 
I will have to be paid for it I'd mucl 
rather not have to do it. But if you insist 
the charge is seventy-five dollars I bought 


that bureau at an old farmhouse on the 





Mohawk Trail. No romance about it. | 
don't know how long the family had it 
I didn’t ask, because they couldn't tell me 
half as truthful a story as the piece car 


| don’t know what great man hid his love 
letters in the secret drawer. I don’t know 
through what famous hands it passed be 
fore it reached the farmhouse where I 


| } 


found it. But I can tell you what you car 


see for yourself. It is a very fine piece It 
S at least seventy five years old From the 
way it is built, it is good for another 
seventy-five years at least You are paying 





one dollar a year for that wonderful bureau 





I never bother to tell any story about a 
piece I let it do the talking.’ 

“That is what I myself tell them, but it 
doesn't do any good. They ask foolish 


+ ] 


uestions again and again, until you te 
them what they wish to hear. You see, 
most of them merely seek an excuse to buy 
something tl ey don't need 
“*Is that genuine Stiegel?’ they ask. 
And I answer, ‘It looks like it. The char- 
acter of the piece, the shape, certain ob- 
vious peculiarities of technic, the quality 
and color and feel of the glass—all make me 
think it is. I have handled hundreds of 
pieces, many of them authenticated beyond 
reasonable doubt, and if that experience 
counts for anything I can assure you that 
if I collected Stiegel I would buy that piece 
for my own collection.’ 

“*But do you guarantee that it is genu 
ne Stiegel?’ they persist. 

““*No, madam, I don’t because I can't 
1 am morally certain that it is. I have 
shown it to several experts, and to a mar 
they believe as I do I paid $350 for it 
cause I thought it was probably Sti 
If 1 had thought it was Bristol I would 
not have paid that much. I backed my 
judgment with my own money I have 





refused $450 from a man who has one of 
} the best collections of American glass ir 


the world.’ 








4 “** Yes, but if you are not sure it is Stiegel 

you should not ask $500 for it. If you 
uarantee that it is Stiegel I will buy it.’” 

t e 

} 

} The Irresistible Lure 

{ “Well, if expert opinion counts for any 

thing, I could tell them, ‘Yes, it is Stiege 
ind I will refund the money in case any of 

f the recognized authorities wil! declare it to 

H be something else.” But I don’t want to do 

| tnat All that a guaranty amounts to 
the case of these customers is the desire to 
provide themselves with a loophole of « 
ape for their vanity It would be 
tragedy to have to admit that they made 
mistake ir l. The great « 
perts are 1 Y nat the 
ire not inf ew experts 
want to be humbugged deliberately and 


nearly all buyers of antiques do 


Many reputable dealers with whom I 


poke about my belief that something 
nould be done to discourage the dishonest 


< well as e ignora dealer were ¢ 
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busines crupulousi one t 
treme Ne post eX ed the 
oahiectiar t me leng 
Of course r erles oO ticle 
people from collecting. The lure of the 
tique is irre r As a pursu 
most fascinat rtning there It ha f 
oots,andt! ighitcane rye mea f ; 
t 1S also ar r ng irce of ‘ ire t 
ts devotes There is no other distractior . 
comparabie t t t is ent! ng a ] 
gambling. It encourages optimisn t 
the days with hope and furr eS ar ! 
pation that neve grow tireson ine 
colecto ] es re te 
efforts, and fa e means the need to w 
harder in order to succeed e next tin 


POST can print « ceep a collector of ar 
tigues from mntinuing to « ect But 
plausible art Ss UuId eas pe pub ed 


which would drive away customers — buy- 


ers who ilove ant ies W It be y i 
veterate collector r specialists. Without 
these buvers we antique dealers canno 


lectors, who, aS a Truie buy our 















wnimiertsnemaetieselcl Keepy a Knox Hat so long they 


pieces and among whom we find our 


can te you that warnings it the 

rit nee of li T } qo ve y Little irc a to . 

ke pt the fool irom parting with his money ¢ O a I S O I 
or a crook trom trying to get tne othe 


fellow’s wad without giving value. If you 


f 





isht 


oO 


stvle. 


much 


moet degnat Ameicin dD Fotwome SETVICE aNd smart good looks. 


wise and prudent alter reading one of ye 

article S, you are a great optimist It Sm 
fectly true that the average man know 
nothing about antiques. That being con- 
ceded, he plainly needs expert guidance 

That is what your warning would suggest 
But where is your intelligent reader going 
to find the guides? He 

turn to experts, and he would find these 


among the so-called decorators or among 


naturally would 


the better-known dealers But one thing 
that the expert must be is honest. In a 
transaction which is partly technical and 
partly commercial, integrity is quite as im- 


portant as competence 


‘Right there is where Careful Mike 





Who is going to tell him 
which ex} or which dealer 
for the much-needed guidance? 

“Did you say ‘consulting experts’? 
They know construction and design and 


the conventions of the business, but that 


cnowledge of materials which comes fron 
actual worl n that line manv of them do 
not and cannot have. The ignorant buyer 
who consults the average expert s ul 


against the eternal difference between the 
ice. It has taken me fort 


years of daily work in my shop to gain the 





ory and I 





intimate familiarity with all kinds of pieces 





which enables me to know wood today. | 
can no more mistake new wood for old than 


you can mistake your son for your grar 








father. The age of the mater helps me to 
rm an opinion asto period. I do not have 
to trust alone t ne ar aesigr The tex 
ture of the wood, the grain, the olor 
everything that bet S age is before n 
eves to help me: but I d to learn t 
before | Ould Sef 
The other : man whe , 
famous ect ind ex me 
formed but als ( ewd bu ( 
man went to see a set ol wondertul C!? 
pendaie cl He t ( me ne 
nad Su ta t 1 T ‘ 
KeeD r rr | TY ey T Y no tine T t 
La efu { Iron ne pe tinent ar ‘ 
pertine estior } t the gin ar 
histo Eve thing wv ne 
aitne 4 | t t I . Wa i! t £ it t 
pu nen } f a neckeé ip t ‘ 
f s abilit =" - er ‘ | 
‘ hef + ae + ner ‘ ‘ 




















Nightmare of a Motorist who has been 


driving with brakes that won’t hold 


ee e small | rs of the night, when 
ryt gz lreary and lonesome and 
embers that it isn’t always the 


nps another car in line; 

ps have bitter and embarrassing 
okers-on laugh and call dumb- 
can humiliate; that fines 
riends can be unmerciful 


al 
And he resolves to let 


Brakes when 


Brake I g is treated with a special 
that water has no ettect on tt 
weather just as well as in dry 

this, compare the stopping distance 
R ed car with that of a car lined 
ary lining. Before making this test, 
) { the brake lining of oth cars 


1: , 
ian ire trained brake met 


Other RUSCO PRODUCTS 


Transmission Lining for Fords; SS, the 
th start, smooth stop lining that pre- 
hatter; Truckbestos for trucks. A | 
for every purpose 
bestos hbre brake shoes for busses and 
I ‘ ns i Bands for Fords 
( ka ‘ 
s | Rel ra rs 
t La as 
} Ps Krak { t 
t l <i 
K r Transmission, Elevating and 


Rusco save him from such embarrassments 

Rusco Brake Lining stops quicker. Many 
tests have proved this. For instance, Mr. Fred L. 
Siebert, Jr., of Toledo, Ohio, made this state- 
ment, “I stopped my Chrysler 70 Sedan, with 
four-wheel brakes lined with Rusco, in 6 feet, 
going 20 miles an hour.” This is 29 feet 
quicker than police require, and is a practical 
guarantee of safety. 


WET, too! 


They use special mechanical equipment that 
insures correct riveting of lining to brake 
bands and proper counter-sinking of rivet 
heads. They know how to adjust brakes ex- 
pertly, not just by taking up on the rods 


Proper adjustment helps prevent skidding 


Costs you no more 


Rusco repair men pay more for Rusco than 
for ordinary lining, but they do not charge 
you any more. They make less money, but 
give you a Safer job, 

Rusco Brake Lining resists water, heat, oil, 
dirt and wear. It will not burn. Look for the 
name Rusco and silver cross-bars stamped on 

e lining. Have your brakes inspected today 
at the nearest Rusco Service Station. They 
are the chief safety device on your car. “Brake 
Inspection is your Protection.” The Russell 
Manufacturing Company, Middletown, Con- 
necticut. Established 1830. Branch offices at 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
and Chatham, Ontario. 


(FAKAGEMEN NOTE: Check and mail coupon today for 


the famous Rusco Service Station proposition to the trade. 


RUSCO BRAKE LINING 






MAIL COUPON 
BOOKLET AND SAMPLE 


ere 


FOR FREE 





RUSSELL MFG. CO., Dept. E-9 
Middletow n, Conn. 


Send to me your free booklet about 
Rusco Brake Lining,sample of lining and 
name of nearest Rusco Service Station 


For trade information, check here, at- 
tach to your letter or billhead and mail 


Name 


Street 
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“He was perfectly crazy over find, 
but he was sane enough to make an ap- 
pointment with a nice chap, whom you 
know, who makes it his business to advise 
our best people as to which antiques they 
should or should not purchase. The shrewd 
collector took this disinterested expert with 
him the very next morning to see the mar- 
velous chairs. The expert went through all 
the maneuvers—and if you have ever seen 
him in action you know what a picture he 
makes! In the end he said ‘ Buy.’ 

“The wise and prudent business man and 
well-posted collector was naturally de- 
lighted to have his own judgment con- 
firmed; so he forked over. He had the 
chairs taken to his home that same day. 
The story got about, the price rising with 
each telling. The man’s house, I am told, 
was overrun by friends and rival collectors, 
and he doubtless got much more than his 
money’s worth of joy from seeing his com- 
petitors turn green or hearing the congratu- 
latory remarks of the ladies. 

‘I was in George Blank’s shop the other 
day when the expert came in to look fora 
table forafriend. I want tosay that Blank, 
in my opinion, is the best furniture expert 
in the United States, and I am not over- 
modest myself. 

“*Hello, George. Did you hear about 
those chairs Mr. Wilkinson picked up the 
other day?’ 

he fy 

“Want to see a picture of them?’ 

“** Sure.’ 

“Well, the expert undid a package, took 
out some photographs and laid them before 
Blank. ‘Ever see anything more superb?’ 
asked the expert in an awed voice. 

“** Everyone to his taste,’ said Blank non- 
committally. The expert knows that Blank 
knows, so he persisted: 

“*What do you think of them?’ 

“*You want my opinion from the pho- 
tographs, eh?’ 

“*Yes; but you can see the originals any 
time you want to.’ 

“*Oh, thank you.’ 

“*Tyon’t be peeved because you didn’t 
have them. What do you think of them?’ 

“«They are not American.’ 

“*Bosh! Of course they are.’ 

““*Then they must be,’ said Blank meekly. 
The expert is no fool. He changed his tune 
and his tone: ‘Blank, what makes you say 
they are not American?’ 

““*Well, I have seen all the good Amer- 
ican Chippendale chairs that have come on 
the market for more than thirty years, and 
I have seen all the Chippendale chairs that 
ought to have come on the market but 
haven't since I went into business, just out 
of college; and I never saw that design 
used by an American cabinetmaker.’”’ 


Mistakes Will Happen 


“T don't want to be specific because I 
do not want your readers to identify either 
the buyer or the furniture. 

“*TIf they are not American, what are 
they then?’ asked the expert. 

“*T can’t tell you until I see them.’ 

““* Will you come over with me now and 
look them over?’ 

*** Yes,’ said Blank. 

“The expert called up the proud owner, 
who left his office in the middle of a busy 
day to be present at the more important con- 
ference uptown. The moment Blank saw 
the chairs he turned to the expert and said, 
‘Just what I told you. They are English.’ 

“The expert's face fell; then he bright- 
ened up and said, ‘Well, they are mighty 
handsome old chairs just the same.’ 

‘**Handsome, but not old,’ said Blank. 

“The expert laughed. ‘Now I know you 
are wrong. And if you can make a mistake 
about the age, you can about the nation- 
ality.’ 

**Oh,’ said Blank, ‘anybody can make 
mistakes.’ He picked up one of the chairs, 
turned it upside down and iooked it over 
carefully and said, ‘That wood is not old 
enough for those chairs to be original. It 
isn't over forty years old. They are as good 


reproduc tions as I ever saw, but they wer 
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not originally made with intention to de 
ceive. It looks to me as if they were made 
by a fellow who did some perfectly marvel- 
ous work in London in the early nineties. 
He was a superlative craftsman and his 
work is to be found in places in England 
where you wouldn’t suspect it. He did 
some of the very best restoring that has 
ever been known in a country where good 
cabinetmakers were never scarce. Some of 
his work, after being in a house for twenty- 
five years, has been sold at auction ant 
without fraudulent intent, has been calle 
antique.’ 

“Well, neither the expert nor the buyer 
had anything to say. They knew Blank 
knew. He offered to take one of the chairs 
apart and put it together again to convince 
them, but they didn’t consider it necessary. 
And now the buyer doesn’t know what to 
do with those chairs, because he doesn’t 
want reproductions and he cannot sell 
them as antiques. 

“Now if an intelligent and well-posted 
man can make such a mistake, first in the 
furniture and second in picking his expert, 
what do you expect your readers to do? 
How are you going to keep them from pick 
ing the wrong expert? The fact that this 
expert doesn’t know as much as he pretends 
to know, and as many people will tell you he 
knows, is something that cannot be known 
to everybody.” 





Classes of Customers 


**When it comes to buying from reputable 
dealers only, you are up against a still more 
difficult proposition. You know that most 
of us will refund whatever was paid if a 
piece we sell is proved not to be as repre- 
sented. I will not vouch for the authen- 
ticity of a piece unless I am absolutely 
certain of it, and when I am that sure, I back 
my opinion with my money. When you ad- 
vise your readers to exercise the same care 
in picking their antique dealers that they 
do in picking their family physicians, you 
will receive thousands of letters asking 
you to recommend a reliable dealer. Are you 
going to send them some names? And if 
you do, how are you going about preparing 
such alist? No; the best thing you can do 
is to let them alone. They will have to 





learn by experience, as we all did.”’ 

“Yes; but many dealers and experts are 
reliable,’ I said, ‘‘and the customer will 
have better than an even break. Moreover, 
he at least will be more careful.” 

The dealer smiled forgivingly and went 
on: “‘You have been harping on the crook 
who misrepresents and the pig who gouges. 
Apparently only those two classes of deal- 
ers exist for you. But I notice you don’t 
talk about the classes of customers. They 
are all trusting tots. What about the wise 
ones? What about the bargain hunters 
and their tricks and schemes and lies? We 
know the fool because the good Lord made 
so many of him. But the other kind? | 
knew a man who made some money and 
promptly went in for antiques. He studied 


the subject intensively as a business man. 
It was all a matter of trading with him. 
You can imagine how far he got, thinking 
that way. He bought a little stuff at my 
shop because my prices were fixed. I got so 
that I would tell him the market was going 
up, and more than once I raised the price 
10 per cent the second time he asked me, 
to cure him of hesitancy. 

““One day he asked me to go to his house 


and have a drink and a look at his English 





silver. Before the cocktails came he had 
asked me to tell him what I thought of a 
lot of his furniture and whether he had paid 
too much, and where could he get some wing 
chairs and a couple of knife boxes for his 
sideboard, and such things. I guess I must 
have answered him evasively, because he 
made the mistake of getting mad. So I got 
up and pleaded an engagement I had for- 
gotten all about. 

“*Wait till you have your drink,’ he 
said. But 1 thanked him and was for leav- 
ing at once. He understood, because he 
said, ‘I didn’t mean to be rude.’ 


Continued on Page 189 
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(A Miracle of Stee 
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The New Empire Bolt —with a mini- 
mum tensile strength of 80,000 pounds 


pe PICALLY every 


advance in the sci- 
ence of bolt and nut 


making has first been 
developed and per 
fected in the eighty 





two year old plants of 
Russell, Burdsall & 
Ward 


Testing “Bolts for 
Tensile Strength 


The revolutionary practice of working bolts 
cold was first developed here, cold-punched 
steel nuts were first made in these plants and the 
amazingly accurate New Process bolt thread 
was here brought to perfection 


And now we are able to offer, through our adoy 
tion of the Smith process of heat treatment, 
a cold-headed steel bolt with a minimum tensile 


strength of 80,000 pou 1s 


This remarkable development will mean a tre 


EMPIOR 


mendous increase in the strength of 


factured arucles held together by bolts and nuts 
For the rensile strength of the aver bolt 
rarely goes above 60,000 pout ds 

Only an organization with th x perie! oft 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward could put into ettect 
a change as sweeping as this in its imporcan 
to industry and only an Organization of 1tS size 
and resources could make this cl tive 
immediately ot production basis 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
® BOLT& NUT COMPANY ¢ 


PORT CHESTER.NY 


Ne » £ - vw . 
CHICAGO DETROIT ROCK FALLS, Mls SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 
e772 "Bolts. Nuts end Rivets Since 1495.) 


BOLTS 
@NUIS 
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16 years 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE AMERICAN BATHROOM 


How we 


\merican institu 


Bers hat] room an 
tion! | i¢ tooth brush 


What a travesty on actual cleanliness 


gentility’s 


) 
tf these two elements of 


! 
tten present 
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teeth! Let’s pension off the old brushes! 
Today, get a new Dr. West’s— the convex 
brush with special bristles that not only 
clean inside, outside and between the 


oe eee } 
teeth, but polish as they clean: 


Proper brushing with a Dr. West’s 


away from the gums~——two minutes in the 
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unconsciously neglect our teeth 


morning, two at night—1s bringing to the 
teeth of millions a whiteness they never 


before believed pr ysstble. 


And here’s a secret! If you would keep 
your teeth brillantly polished, never try 
to sy wear out ee your Dr. West's. So long 


lived 1s this brush that it is often service 





\] ms. Tooth brushes —one 
te halt a zen Of 
\ all hem ag lecrepit 
\ Da | ruin 
4 they l¢ ) PY worn 
o the by] tulls 
\ teeth 
\ i 2 r teeth 
\ hem un 
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Dr. West’s Tooth Brush—a Biography 
\ good tooth brush 1s more than a handle —= and some 
stle Dr. West's is scientifically designed to combine 
features that make a tooth brush good 


uuble-convex, being curved 


rhe brushing surface of Dr. West's is di 





end to end — 21 and from to side Thus it fits 
frequently neglected inside contour of the teeth ; 
Accurate spacing between its nine serrated rows of ee 
bristles enables Dr. West's to penetrate the interdental 
¥ + »¥ 


And its tuftless, sloping end reaches — 
easily into the farthest cheek-corner with bristles firmly 


4 erect for proper cleansing. - + + Insist on Dr. West's 
the brush with the specially selected and shaped 
\ bristles that clean a// the teeth and polish as they clean 


able months after its special polishing 
ability is gone. Change often enough to 
have tresh, firm, lively bristles always. 
Many dentists change their brushes 
once a month. 

\fter all, how little it costs to enjoy 
the benefits of this cleansing, p lishing 
brush! The Adult’s size Dr. West's is 


but 50c; the Youth’s, 35c; the Child’s 


25c; the Gum Massage Brush, 7c. 


Get a new supply for vourself, vour 
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Continued from Page 186 
‘I didn’t mind your asking me que 
tions of that kind,’ I told him, ‘ but, of course, 





I couldn’t answer them 
my competitor overcharged you, because 
that’s unsportsmanlike. If Is he had 


given you great bargains, how much of 





your business would I get? When you buy 
a chair in my shop you pay for a piece of 
furniture and also for expert knowledge. 
You may not know what you are buying, 
You must pay me for serving you. You 


bone 
wouldn't expect me to get from you the 


but you bet I have to know what I am selling 


results of an exhaustive and expensive study 
of a corporation’s business and then, with all 


t dope I got from you, go right over tothe 


tnat 
other broker's office across the hall and 
there buy 10,000 shares of stock Is your 
nowledge to be at my disposal so that I 
can increase your competitors’ business? 
Do you think, because you give me a coc} 
tall that costs you from three to forty-t ve 
ents, that I ought to give you $5000 of ex- 


> 


pert advice! Do you t! 





because you 
smile when you speak with me that I must 
take $500 off the price of a $1500 piece 
Well, he stopped sponging advice from me 


Business is Business 


“Yesterday I had a chap from out of 
town in my shop. He is a dealer. He 
ved near a man who used to talk antiques 
every time they met. They got acquainted 
that way. Of course friendship with this 
man meant that he expected my friend to 
waive most of the profit on any transaction 


vetween them. The broker was anxious to 
get a set of Hepplewhite chairs for his din- 


ing room. The little dealer 


out for them. One time the dealer hap- 


promised to look 


pened to mention to the collector how he 





had passed up a fine chance to get 

re collection of glass because of insufl 
capital. The collector, generous as they 
make them, said to the little dealer: 


‘My boy, if ever you need $5000 or 
$10,000 let me know, and I'll gladly fix it 
The dealer thanked him. Not 


long afterward the dealer went to the 


for you.’ 


collector and told him he had a chance to 
acquire some extremely good furniture. 
It would take about $8000 more than he 
had in the bank 

‘T’'ll fix that for you. What's the use of 
having friends, what? The only thing I ask 
n re turn is that you give me first chance on 


anything good you happen to run across. 


No use in making a big profit from your 
friends, is there?’ The dealer was grateful. 
It was very nice of the collector He found 
out, however, that the collector demanded 
a mortgage for the $8000 on the dealer’s 
ome, which be longe d to the wife and was 
worth more than $20,000, and was unen 
cumbered. The interest was fixed at only 
6 per cent per annum. 


‘Hardly a day passed that the collector 





lid not expect my noor "end to give him 


I I 
a chance to buv el eap antiques. He in- 
sted on getting the pick at cost. Hadn't 
he lent the dealer $8000? One day the 


lealer told the collector that he had at last 
found the Hepplewhite chairs The price 
only $4000 and he would sell to his 





friend for $4500. 
‘Where are they?’ 

He went to the house where the chairs 

were. Hetook an expert with him, who said 


the chairs were right. The price was the 


asked the collector. 


only thing that stood in the way. The 
collector thought he should get the set for 
$4100. After a lot of chin music the dealer 
onsented. The collector was good enough 
to point out that the dealer made $100 i 
twenty-four hours without any risk. Well, 


the dealer accepted the $4100 and a few days 








later paid off the collector. The following 
week the collector found out that the dealer 
had paid only 500 for the chairs. He 
went for the dealer, who listened calmly 
ind said 

Sure I charged you $4100. They were 
worth it They wouldn't be dear at $5000 
I found a bargain. I knew I could make 
rom $2000 to $3000 sure Did vou expect 


make you a present of $3000 just 
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because you lent me some monev sec red 








DY a mortgag 
was the fa r that made vou expect to 
$10,000 a year out of me for fifty 
There a ots of customers e that 
{ Lo or 
erve to be stung I admitted 





you another story al hese 
meek and innocent lambs that we antique 
dealers massacre by the thousand. You 
know Dash? Well, he had one of these 
angels —a Wall Street man whose aim in 
life was to get something for nothing: the 
that capitalizes your needs or your 
misfortunes and tells you he is a philan 
thropist. This man used to patronize Dash, 
give him good market advice after it was 

ly made him 
cing terms 
with the highest peak on the high-finance 
range. One day he stopped at Dash’s shop 
Dash was on tl 
confessed, was —_ the banks 
had come down on him. Sales were slow 





too late to follow, and generally 





feel honored at being on 








verge of tears. The trouble, 





and he didn’t know what pooh happen. 

Oh, bosh,’ said Croesus. ‘ We'll fix that 
right away.’ He had had his eye on several 
pieces for a long time, but had budged 
Dash only about $1500 in a bill of goods 
amounting to $10,000. ‘I'll give you $6000 
for the lot,’ he said. ‘Take it or leave 
it. Up to you.’ He looked coldly at poor 
Dash, who squirmed and pleaded for $7500 
in vain. Then he accepted. Mr. Croesus 
saw in the last room a highboy that was 
simply a marvel. I won't describe it, be- 
cause you'd recognize it. 

“How much for that?’ he asked 

‘Not for sale,’ said Dash so hastily that 
Croesus grew suspicious. 

‘] want that,’ he insisted 

‘It isn’t mine,’ lied Dash—th 
Croesus was sure Dash was lying. 

‘How long have you had it?’ 

‘It isn’t mine. It was left here. Mr 
Cross is coming to see it. I—the man who 
owns it is asking $10,000 for it, and Cross 
told me, if it was as good as the photograph 
he would take it. It is better than the pho- 
tograph, so it is a cinch he'll take it.’ 

‘What do you get out of it?’ 

‘The regular 10 per cent,’ 
poor Dash. 

“*It isn’t worth $10,000,’ said Croesus. 
It was one of the most magnificent pieces 
in America and he knew it.” 


it Ss, 


answered 


The Midas Touch 


‘That piece is worth anything a man 
wants to pay for it,’ answered Dash. ‘ There 
never will be its like found in my life- 
time. I would give him $10,000 and hold 
t. I'd get $15,000 inside of a month. If 
So-and-So saw it, would he let it get away 
from him? You bet not.’ 

‘I'll take it and the lot over th 


$12,500,’ said Croesus 





‘Impossible. I need the commission on 
this piece. I wouldn’t have agreed to sell 
that lot so cheap if I hadn't needed the 
money. You are not playing fair. Well, I 
might as well go under one time as another 

‘Don’t talk like a fool. You pay off 
$5000 and t go easy. Here 
Mr. Croesus went to a desk, took out his 
pocket check book, made out a check for 
2,500 and handed it to the nearly weep- 
g Dash. 

‘Please make it for $13,000,’ pleaded 
Dash 


‘It’s already made out I'll come 





he banks wi 








again Saturday,’ and Croesus went away, 
his face wreathed in benevolent smiles 
Well, the highboy was not Dash’s. It was 
sent on consignment. The price was only 
$2500, because of some rather important 
restorations. I suppose you blame Dash, 
don't you. Well, I'll admit that Dash is one 
of the dealers who handle restored pieces, Dut 


never seiis them as 10U per cent original 


he 

He knows these predatory birds who are 
after bargains. That is why they never sue 
him. They have no grounds. Well, he has 
the Drains to we it them it their owr vyame 


and the rest of us don’t cheat cheaters. But 
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“Oh has Wrecked move Homes 
than Jealousy 


Many a young married couple have invested their many bright 
hopes—and few bright dollars—in a home. So much d 
and so much a month. Only to end in a dismal wrec] 
when their careful budget plan did not work in practice 
Why not? 
repair bills 
of Brick. 
Walls of ‘Brick 
- Permanently Beautiful. 2. Solid, Indestructible Units. 3.Can’t 


Burn or Decay. 4. Best Protection Against Heat, Cold or Vermin. 
5. No Painting or Repairs Required. High Resaie Value. 


) . 1 
Because ot unexpected Stagvering painting al 

] 1] 1 11 1 ' 11 
-which they could have avolded Dy DUuLllaInNg walls 


are Superior hecause they are: 


THE COMMON BRICK MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


2153 Guarantee Title Building, Cleveland, Ol 
1¢ Your Service—These District Association Offices and Rrick Manufacturers Everywhe 
Boston, Mass 1 } ( I 
< ag j s 
De 
Detroit 1 k, Va 
Philadelphia 






Send for these 
Brick Books 
NOW! 
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of'the old~ 
est and 
largest 
factories 
in the tire 
industry 
Low mileage cost 


Comfort 
Confidence! 


HOSE are the three super values 

















of Badger tires — passed on to 

uu under the triple responsibility 
of a Factory - 
1 prominent Distributor—and 
your neighborhood Dealer. 


The 
BADGER RUBBER WORKS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


long-established 


« Manufacturers of 
Tires—Tubes 
Fan Belts 
Radiator Hose 
Tire Plasters 
Repair Kits, et 
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we are up against the unscrupulous buyer. 
Time and again I have been victimized. I 
am not whining, and what is more, I don't 
try to retaliate. Remember that in my 
favor, will you please?” 

Another dealer said: “It isn’t the crooked 
dealer nor the gouger who discourages me, 
but the fool customer. He is the greatest 
menace to any business that was ever in- 
vented. I firmly believe that fakes and 
fakers exist because of the unabated public 
demand for them. A lady came into the 
shop this morning and looked around. 

“She spied a curly-maple four-poster, 
and she cried out, ‘Oh, I think that’s lovely! 
I hope it isn’t too high priced for me.’ | 
assured her it wasn’t too high priced for 
anybody and that all we made was a fair 
profit. In fact, we work on a closer margin 
than a great many other merchants. The 
price was $235 complete, just as she saw it. 

““T’ll take it,’ she said, and I could see 
that she was as pleased as a child with a 
new toy. ‘It is just what I have been look- 
ing for ever so long. I want a maple room, 
and I lacked the bed. Could you send it to 
my home today?’ 

““*Certainly, madam,’I said. ‘I will send 
it within an hour.’ 

“I happened to know her husband and 
I did not ask her for a check. Just as she 
was walking away she said to me: 

““*It isn’t one of those pieces that have 
been restored to death, is it?’ 

“*Tt has not been restored at all,’ I as- 
sured her. 

“If I had stopped there I would have 
been all hunky, but being eccentric, I went 
on: ‘That is a piece that we made in our 
own shops from a very fine model we had 
in mahogany that we sold for $1800.’ 

***Oh,’ she said, ‘I do not want it at all 
then. I would not have a reproduction in 
my house for anything.’ 

“*Tf I had an original like this in curly 
maple I wouldn’t take less than 
for it.’ 

“**T must say I’m surprised you tried to 
sell me this one,’ and she flounced out of 
my abashed shop to call a policeman.” 


S$? 500 


Danger in Indifference 


“Of course that woman did not know the 
first thing about old furniture, although her 
house was full of it. I could have told the 
technical truth and still have made the sale, 
because I need not have misrepresented the 
piece. The average buyer who is stung by a 
crooked dealer is apt to keep quiet the fact 
that he is ignorant enough to be fooled. It 
takes a veteran collector to insist on getting 
his money back. I could tell you of a hun 
dred cases where the customers canceled the 
sale and were angry as blazes because ,] 
would not misrepresent my goods. Their 
disappointment over the pieces not being 
original was so keen that they were willing 
to swear that I had cheated them. What 
we have to overcome is not so much the 
temptation to fool them, but the tempta- 
tion to look the other way while they are 
fooling themselves. Why should you blame 
a dealer for not contradicting the wise dame 
whose knowledge is nil and whose pocket- 
book is so fat that you've got to do some- 
thing to keep it from bursting? I'll give 
you atip: If youwill stop the fool you will 
kill the faker.” 

There is a dealer in New York on whose 
books for years have been the names of 
lovers of antiques—men famous in finance, 
letters, art, sculpture, painting, medicine 
and science. The first man that ever bought 
a piece from him is still an honored friend 
and valued customer. This dealer not only 
is scrupulously honest but has the moral 
courage to tell the truth always. Beng re- 
garded by the trade as one of the real ex- 
perts in the country, his opinions are of 
much value. 

In speaking with this man about the 
practice of so many so-called antique deal- 
ers, I said, ‘‘A great danger lies in the indif- 
ference of reputable dealers toward these 
abuses. To retort that there are crooks in 
all trades and that people like to be hum- 


bugged is all the danger signal body 


any 
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Of course there are is We 
as reliable physicians, but there are also 
upon the mair 


needs. quack ¢ 
medical societies that insist 
tenance of high ethical standards by the 
profession, and there are laws to punish 
medical malpractice. Lawyers have bar 
associations. By disbarring shysters the 
profession rids itself of dangerous members 
Antique dealers do not warn their shysters. 
What have you to say about it?”’ 

My expert listened attentively, and then 
he said 

“My dear sir, in tl 
neither law nor force of guild tradition to 
make dealers in antiques to those 
commercial standards that you appar- 
ently require of them. If a dealer sells a 
spurious piece as an original the worst that 
can happen to him is to have to refund 
the money. All he has to do is to declare 
that he made an honest mistake—that is, 
confess professional incompetence in order 
to establish unassailable integrity. Once in 
a while one of these men says, ‘I told you 
distinctly that I was selling you that piece 
as I bought it; I said that I would not have 
bought it if I had not believed it genuine 
I gave no guaranty with it. I got none 
when I bought it. You took a chance, as I 
did, and now you expect your money ba 
because somebody tells you the 
not old. Nothing doing! I refuse to refund 
the money.’”’ 


s country there is 


adhere 


piece ~ 


A Dealers’ Association 
“In England a customer will demand a 
written guaranty as to authenticity, and 
can bet there is no question 
refunding. In this country the guaranty 
merely makes it a little easier for you to 
get your money back if the dealer is respon 


you about 


sible, 

“Of there 
antiques that cannot possibly be sold with 
a guaranty, ly where personal 
authorship is involved. Before I 


piece of glass as 


course are certain kinds of 
especially 
would 
guarantee a 
Stiegel I would have to have more evidence 
than the sight of my eyes, although that 
would be ample for my own collecting. But 
a moral certainty is not documentary 
evidence. In such cases I simply give the 
reasons for my belief, and I tell the cus- 
tomer: ‘Now you know all that I know 
about this piece. My price is so much. It is 
up to you to take it or leave it.” Of course 
in furniture and certain othe 
tiques a man who knows his business car 


genuine 


r lines of an 


safely guarantee a certain piece to be 
genuine. 
“The dealers in this city have an asso 


ation and we lunch togetner and we discuss 
trade matters, but it leaves something to 
be desired. I want an association that wi 

blacklist the shysters and 
will have the backbone to figh 


the crooks, that 
them, in the 
courts if necessary, until they driver 
out of business, that will insist on its men 

bers refunding money paid for goods after- 
ward ascertained not to be as represented; a 


are 


| 


body to establish the hi 
business ethics, that will tolerate among its 
members no chicanery, no 
trickery, no seeking refuge in technicalities 

“The investment bankers have an asso 
ciation which h American 
investing public hundreds of millions of 


dollars by doing precisely what I want our 


ghest standards o 


subterfuges or 


as saved the 


association to do. The Stock Exchange is a 


voluntary association and enforces strict 
discipline on its members in order that the 
public may be protected. Of 
now and 
when you consider how many thousands of 
millions of dollars are the money 
lost by the public through the dishonesty of 
a member of the New York 
change the Investment 
Association 1s infinitesimal. 
“When such an association was proposed 
at a meeting of the antique dealers of New 
York objections came from f 


most reputable dealers. T} 


course every 


wrong, but 


then somebody goes 


nvoived, 


Stock Ex 


or of Bankers 


some ot! the 


e shysters wer 


not present. They were not invited. Wher 
the matter of adopting as a fundamenta 
policy the refunding of money received 


Continued on Page 193 
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Juilt for the most discriminating buyer 
in the world - - - the American Woman 


In keeping with the gay, vivacious beauty grace for which the Gardner Eight-in-line is 
that plays sO important a role in the life sO justly celebrated —have been increased! 
of smart America, the New Gardner The Gardner Eight-in-line has kept 


Eight-in-line radiates the distinctive individ- 


= net steadily rising higher and higher in fem 
uality that is the motif of modern fashion. 


nine esteem because, for years, Gardnet 


Exquisite beauty has been achieved by has specialized in the building of colorful, 
modern design and proper proportion custom:style Eights-in-l 
not by mere adornment. The speed and ee a i te Si 


stamina—pick-up and dash—rhythm and 
She New 


GARDNER 


Seri O I22-incn t elba $ 
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TOASTER 


drop a slice of bread into the oven 
slot as illustrated below. 











mes each 


, , 
ww out burned slices of 
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MONTH — 


SEE THIS NEW 





press down the two levers. This auto- 
matically turns on the current and 


adjusts timer. 


























TOASTER AT YOUR 


NOTE TO DEALERS: Over 25,000 
Toastmasters were sold in 4 months 
in a limited territory. Write at once 
for complete information regarding 
this new fast-moving item. 


w/ Automatic toast 
for breakfast... 


Made like this 


turned off. 
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DEALERS 


up comes the toast when it’s done 
—and the current is automatically 





Jpop! 








This amazing new invention makes 


k do you 


ive the room for a 
return to tind the 
toacrisp. Often it 
Vo very eves. Now 


on ends this annoy ing and Waste- 


without watching or turning. 





tmaster has 

¢ gold mine 
afelertas, 

shop made 
f-sis \-slice 
1p ard wall 
hisgaiton 


ty 


‘i 
one likes. Aneven golden brown. 
And always sizzling hot. Does 


cally makes the kind 


‘| his 1S how. 


Three fascinating 


operations 
Kirst, you drop a 
slice of bread into 
the oven slot. Sex 


ond, you press down 


perfect toast every time—without 
watching, without turning, 


without burning 


oe 
the two levers. This automatically turns on 


the current and sets the timing device. Third, 
Pop! up comes the toast automatically when 
it's done, and the current 1s automatically 
turned off. The toast 1s made in a jiffy be 


} ff : / 


cause both sides are toasted af! Sane 


Thereis noguesswork. No danger of the bread 
burning, whether you watch or not. And be- 
cause both sides are toasted af the same time in 
an enclosed oven, all the flavor ts sealed in 
and the toast 1s so hot when served that the 
butter melts and disappears in an instant. 


A heauty to own or give 
kK inished in gleaming nickel, the Toastmaster 


- TOASTMASTER 


} 


Is an attractive prece for the dining 


With it vou 


table or 


SCrver. can 
make toast at the table the minute 
you want It. 

While the Toastmaster brand 


new it has been thoroughly tested 


For it 1s a small brother of the big Toastmaster 


which has been used for many vears by famous 


Restaurants, Hotels and Sandwich Shops. 


Now at your dealer’s — 
or order direct 


This is National Toaster Month. Your Electric 
Light Company, department store and. electric 
dealer are now displaying the new | Oastmaster 
See it. Examine it. Operate it. You'll be wont 
it at once In case your dealer « annot supply you, 


] 


send us a money order for $12.50 


Toastmaster on 30-days trial. \loney back 


you a 
if you aren’t delighted with it. Waters-Genter Co., 
231 N. Second St., Minneapolis, Minn 


Wi will ship 
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ented piece came up for discussion, a dozer points to be sett 


dealers were on their feet. They wante 



































5 know how long a time after the sale would h our busines ‘ 
the obligation to refund persist. The rea basis 
son was that probably many of those pre “There are other a 
ent had made mistakes in the beginning, ciation of dealers « 
when they didn’t know as much about ar have in mind would 
tiques as they do today toy We deper 

‘I suggested that we should form an as good ¥ f the pul 

sociation first, and make ear our nter tinued trading If t 
tions and desires, and that we uld write protect the x et 
our laws, regulations, and code of practices why shou ! 
afterward “here w is no sense in splitting , 
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The 
L&H Electrics 
“Turnsit” Toaster 
Crisp, evenly- } 
browned toast. 
a As door drops | 
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bread turns 
automatically 
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Insist on < 
L&H Electrics 
Appliances 
“Turnsit” Toasters < 

Hot Plates 
Curling Irons 4 
Electric Irens 

Manu Waffie irons < 
A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co. Table Stoves 
423 Cleveland WN; Electric Range 
Heating Peds 
Electric Heaters 
Urn Heaters . 4 
Water Heaters 
Air Heaters “ 
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Time and Dempe rature UControts 


Avenue, Milwaukee 


44 Le ngton Ave., New Y k; L&aH 
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New 


TOW you can fix a leaky roof your- ° 
Si quickiy and at little 
ost. Rutland No-Tar-In Roof Coating is easy to 





rly and.makes roofs water ght. It eliminates 


wat osts and annoyance. And there 


{ damage ¢ 
sno maintenance expense 


Rutland No-Tar-In Coating provides a perfect 


t of asphale ind asbestos —a tough mineral 
’ Nota drop of tar in it. lewill not crawl, 
ig | arden peel or blister For any root or sur- 
face. It also has over thirty other uses, such as 
terprooting foundation walls 


Save money—year after vear 


i Il pay ye to inset on Rutland No-Tar-In Roof 
2 r No. 4 Pas at your hardware or paint store 
tailing the coupon today. Rutland Fire 
( Dept. B Ratland, Vermont 


Choose ~ 
with supreme confidence 
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Their chara tics are an irreproachable Style, a perva 
ve beauty, and the masterly craftsmanship which marks 


Pieces as lovely as these never 


ore fond of them as they become 
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Getting On in the World 


| 


Business Wants Housekeepers 


dpe La very few years ago girls studied 
home economics-the modern name 
for the familiar domestic science— mainly 
for the purpose of becoming teachers of the 
subject. Then they prepared other girls to 
become teachers, and so it went, in a good 
deal of a vicious circle. Some of the gradu- 
of these courses went into various 
kinds of institutional work where they used 
their scientific knowledge of dietetics, but 
the large majority remained in the class- 
room. Today many are studying the subject 
with the express purpose of going into busi- 
ness, of finding for themselves one of those 
new and remunerat.ve positions which are 
increasingly opening up for women with 
this particular training in the industrial and 
commercial world. 

For the home-economics woman of today 
has found her way into practically every 
kind of business. Banks, department stores, 
chain stores, factories, life-insurance com- 
panies, public utilities, advertising agen- 
all these and many more have dis- 
covered that the woman who has made a 
specialty of things feminine has a definite 
mission in the modern business organiza- 
tion. 

Take the first of these, for 
Searcely a bank today is without 
service department, under one name or 
another, with functions decidedly broad. 
Here the home-economics woman, with her 
basic grasp of the principles of home man- 
agement, finds opportunity in helping the 
bank’s women depositors with household 
problems, with the planning of individual 
and household budgets, with matters of 
economy and thrift. Some banks have so 
extended the scope of this department that 
they offer lectures on marketing, food 
values, cooking the making of 
menus, buying of clothes and house furnish- 
ings, and even first-aid classes —all these 


ates 


ees 


example. 
its home- 


classes, 


coming within the province of home 
economics. 
Department stores need this sort of 


trained worker for similar purposes, the 
making of budgets for household buying 
being a service which many stores now offer 
their customers. In addition, there 
positions as buyers where a knowledge of 
home economics is valuable equipment, 
while the type of woman now used in de- 
partment stores to demonstrate food prod- 
ucts, household appliances, and the like, has 
shifted in recent years from the inexperi- 
enced, uneducated shopgirl with a line of 
parrot patter, to a high-grade, trained 
woman with a scientific knowledge of the 
product or article she is demonstrating 

Chain stores and similar retail organiza- 
tions want the home-economics woman in 
their advertising and sales-promotion de- 
partments to distribute information as to 
what foods to buy for different purposes, 
and how to use and prepare them. 

As for the modern manufacturer, he is 
intensely concerned with getting the well- 
known ‘‘woman’s viewpoint’ on the articles 
he is making, since, in the majority of lines, 
it is the woman consumer to whom his ap- 
peal will be made. Where the manufactured 
product is a food the home-economics 
woman, in innumerable instances, is used in 
laboratory and kitchen, helping to deter- 
mine how the product shall be made, what 
are its best uses and how it can be bettered. 
Then, having made the finest product pos- 
sible, the manufacturer wants the feminine 
public to know all about it, and for this he 
must have the woman who knows food 
values and can explain to other women the 
unique properties of this food he has to 
offer. In his advertising department she 
studies out the most effective way of pre- 
senting his product to the housewife, and 
prepares recipes, booklets and other litera- 
ture to place in the consumer's hands. 

The manufacturer of clothing and textiles 
employs these women to give lectures and 
demonstrations on textiles and how to use 


are 


them on styles and on design. They ar 
sent to talk in colleges and other institu 
tions, and before women’s clubs, or 

subjects as the proper style of dress for the 
individual type of woman, how to choost 


clothes and materials, and how to launder! 
and take care of them 
manufacturer of soap has a large 
women giving such talks on the prope 
washing of silks, sweaters, and the 

When it comes to household equipmen 
the manufacturer 
women to demonstrate the proper use a! 


stove, electr 


One prominer t 


staff of 


ke 
has his home-service 
care of his gas or electric 
refrigerator, washing machine, 
vacuum cleaner, iron or other 
Not a few firms maintain a permanent dis 
play, in the form of model kitchens wher 
such educational work is carried on, to 
gether with cooking and other classes 


dishwasher 


appllan *t 


This 
is the sort of thing, also, which public- 
utility companies are developing, often to 
an elaborate extent, at the present time, 
under what they call a home-service or 
educational director. 

Material on the care 
dren, on the family health, on prenatal care 
of the mother, and once again, on home 
management and budgets, is often turned 
over to the home-economics woman to pre 
pare by life-insurance companies 

One home-economics woman has recent!s 
come to the front in the real-estate field as 
an assistant in designing coéperative apart 
ments along the most approved 
keeping lines. Then, again, there is 
advertising agency, where women with this 
training are employed to test products to he 
advertised, and to develop new uses for 
them; to write copy that will bring their 
good points home to the woman consumer 
or to make surveys of the possible market 
for a product in different communities 

There is an increasing number, also, of 
free-lance writers who are using their home 
economics training to prepare, independ 
ently, cookbooks and booklets, test products 
and recipes, and act as consultants in 
an advisory capacity to manufacturers and 
to advertising agencies. 

In the matter of salaries al 
sitions are, of course, so new in type that 
only inadequate standards have as yet beer 
worked out 

For the most part the question of salary 
is an elastic matter arranged between the 
woman and the company by which she 
employed, and worked out on the combined 
basis of her experience and reputation, the 
character of the particular job to be done 
and the standing of the firm. 

As one of the many illustrations of the 
sort of post which is rapidly multiplying for 
the home-economics woman, one of the 
large manufacturing concerns of the coun- 
try has within the month announced its 
appointment of a home-economics teacher 
to the position of director of its researc} 
kitchens. This woman has had a long and 
varied teaching experience, having been en- 
gaged in educational work since her gradua- 
tion from college with a degree in household 
arts. 

Subsequently she acquired 
grees for broader work in the same subject 
Of practical business experience she has 
none as yet, but she has the background 
that business is increasingly realizing it 
must have—the viewpoint of the woman ir 
the home, trained and applied. The 
poration to which she goes manufactures 
stoves, and in its research kitchens she wil! 
experiment with foods and recipes and 
distribute the results to the housewives of 
America in the form of and 
similar matter, while more scientific ma- 
terial on cookery and allied topics will 
be prepared and sent to professional people 

The training for home-economics po 
sitions may be acquired in any one 
schools and colleges offering these 
As a four 
recognized degree 
MARION CLYDE McCarron 
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400,000 miles without 
a forced landing 


Almost a year ago, the Western Air Express, Inc., started 
its daily mail and passenger service on the 6 hour, 600 mile 
flight between Los Angeles and Salt Lake City. Fly 
ing Douglas planes with 400 H. P. Liberty Motors, its 
pilots have covered over 400,000 miles without an ac 

dent or even a forced landing due to mechanical failure 


ennzoil is the best oil” 
- say Western Air Express Officials 


Youll say so too. once youve used it 


IL is important toWestern Air Express You can quickly tell the difference with Pennzoil 

officials. The safety of their pilots—their pas- in your crankcase. It’s smoother — sweeter — 
sengers—their cargoes of mail—depends largely | quieter—more powerful! And that goes for more 
on lubrication. So they tested—experimented— than 1000 miles instead of the customary 500. 
analyzed! And they chose Pennzoil—as you would You need change Pennzoil only half as often 
do if you went through the same thorough process! _as ordinary oils. 


Give your motor the best oil you can buy. Stop 
at the Pennzoil sign. The dealer there is honest 
—eager to serve —conscientiously building 
business on the finest oil made for your motor. 


Your safety does not depend on oil. But, the safety 
of your motor does. Its smoothness! Its economy 
of operation! Its freedom from repairs! Even its 
consumption of gasoline hinges on lubrication! 

THE PENNZOIL CO. -Oil City-Buffalo-Los Angeles-San Francisco 


That's why it will pay you to lubricate your motor Refinery : Oil City, Pa 
with Pennzoil—supreme Pennsylvania quality! Pi ot TEST IT YOURSELF . 
) : 4 . M \ 4 The condition o eo s lows IT of your 
Pennzoil—refined to perfection in the largest NAD Fe Bets ogeael gms em teen yor eed 
> . . IBSN\ P er using ordinary oil for 500 miles, rub a 
and most modern refinery operating exclusively [y.) ee ee ee ee 
| is ] I . ‘ ] ! | Sar same thing with Pennzoil after using it a full 
on this nig rest grade petroleum! 8 — 1000 miles. You can see the diflerence and feelit. & 
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Continued from Page 11 


make everybody believe it, like he does me 
There's a deputy on cold storage here in the 
‘'t look as if he believe 


jail who dor i 
little colt dis Minerva 


“Did the 
quired 
“Carlos might as well have tt ne 


tnat evening. Gave him too la a 





lunged baby 
‘“*Why did they bring your friend over 


here to Bismarong 


iora silk 


Tucson has seasons of being crowded 
to capacity sesides, | guess they wanted 
to try out this new concrete. Today wasn't 
a visitin’ day. And tomorrow — well, | ‘ 


n the ring between two and four I don't 
know 


mourned. 


what Jimmy’ll think of me B 


If I don't last out unt the whistle it 
won't be a lack of sandwiches he por 
dered next afternoon as he sat t ght-penne 
n the saddle on Arrowhead 


door to open He heard the ar 


waiting for the 
chute 
nouncer'’s voice Kl 
mart good dairyman,” and inquiring i 
ambulance was ready at hand. B voked 
piece of Arrowhead's left 
owed like the 
It remind 


Badger, the deputy sheriff at the 


down at a littl 
blinker that sl 
eye seen sidewise 
ook Mr 
ail, gave him this morning, w 
made a second attempt to see Jimmy Orr 


cold, waiting to kill—-same person he had 


first seen at the desk 

Arrowhead knew it was coming H 
ears tightened back He wasn't going to 
fail to do his part to make Bismarong’s 
annual a success this year. Then the signal 





“Hey, wait for me!’’ Bill yelled, as 
saddle leather screeched under the strair 


chute 





when the beast lurched out of the 


bent like a horseshoe with the man on the 





top of the looy 
ging twist that splintered the crystal of 
I 


Down he came with a slug 


sill’s watch and wasn’t any too good for 
the works. Then the man was looking 
down, sometimes at a narrow neck, some 
times at a thick crupper, caught in a 
wrenching machine, smelling his own hot 
blood, until— it 
breakwater Arrowhead slowed down and 
sill was pulled over into a friendly saddle 

‘Damn good ride,” p 
that reached him from the pick-up mar 


was like a boat reaching 


Was tne 


leasantry 


Blood was trickling from his nose. The 


crowd gave him a glad roar. He had to 





stop and think it was for him-—a tingle 
from the sound he hadn't known the like of 
That tingle lifted his spine and straight 
ened his head fting 
out of Bismarong it 
with Minerva, n to 
morrow They helped him to a cot 
n the farrier’s tent, where he lay until the 
world stopped pitching and the mor it 
is ears that he had made a top-score ride 


became a living fact 
What 
Five after four 
tomorrow wasn't a visiting 
thing had to be done 
thought dragged at him, yet Bill was 
breathing different. Tired and lame, but 
right there close to the anvil and the smudge 
of the forge, a dewy was in th 
air—-a bit heady, too from 


at roar the stands had given him afte 


time was it, he 
Too late for today, and 
day Some 


about Jimmy—this 


perfume 


and it all came 


tne ride 
He wanted to talk to s 


anted te 


mebody He 
hear what somebody, anybody) 


ad to say about his ride. The words came 
to him-—-how to bring up the subject to the 
rst man he met; but Bill suddenly re 
alled he mustn’t do that He had seer 
others shoot off their mouths say, hadr 

e seen a lot of good boys spoiled by a wir 

ng streak? He lay still for time 
nally heard them fixing o r the 





wild-horse race that ended the show for the 
1 PR 


day. Still Bill lay on his side, warning 
to keep his me 
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Bill didn’t sa inyvt ng He id Intec , 
Taine 45.512 Docto 
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He nodded. Occasionally as they walked 9 
he he his nan I ‘ inder the street — 
imps fe ws wi 1 t noticed him endorse 
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Kight r ter r the hoot in’t a } | 
,a@ 
ielled her. Even in that hot night, he wa for mouth wasn 
id-tired Hut what he saw in the gr 
eyes was an unhurt readiness for ar fate ead | . 
’ ' y 
to close in, just as if there'd never been a nasa spray 
broken heart in the world and she was it . 
for some heavenly experiment never mad« | 
‘ a 
maaan sn ar or gargic 
<q <4 

D vu dar Oh. 1 re not 
yree No l'n not ing?r { r 

rean but w might ive ne ‘ 

im f I Re « y 
dance hen, a while aft that. the >.” whe re 
were making a big detou round Bisma and nose start f 1B 
rong, having felt the need of silent Natur dry and ticklish. G s 
and her remote controls A stiff d pee : 

" ze~P . 
scheduled for another stiff one ton ' p 
ut Minerva made him forget the nee f 
sieep 
’ 

Wt ao the Ca him Undertake 
she asked about the horse that had fall Address Kress & Owen ¢ P St, New ¥ 






to him for the ce 
They don’t 


tl 





ttl tl tl tl at lel 


times they call nim the 


to associate him witt 
times the Gravedigger 





have of working on the imagina 
a boy at the go-off three or { 
they tell me Yes, I've 


twice last vear that is, I didn't 
church or town or far—-didn’t 
was sent for t yme But t 
I get the brea Ke toda 


Think so? 
Minerva drew apart in th 


Looking over her shoulder, B 
the flares of the town, as she f 
You won't be mad if I tell 
thing — promise He obeyed 
go to the show today hbecaus 
the jail. I told him how hard it 
not to come, but you had to ride 


see him soon 





















That was the minute Bil Your turniture will move “at a touch” 
Galway as having meanings more thar if it bears this label.” The Faultless Cast- 
ommon to his particular game tnat sne ers it identifies are willing labor savers 
a as the dot on an t bong other that make lite casier. They roll your 

nN RS VERSeRS Ws we vegan peak furniture silently in any direction. And 
t nas to adjust to He prett near 
cissed her right then, though he didn't they're kind to your floors and rugs... 
KNOW her very wel 

“And how’s little James gettin’ along “ 
he lv inquired 

e! He readir ew nd of re 

gion, he says, and tr matter Ww Dlack it 

OOKS, Ne an't SE 

What kind of religior that 

I don't know, but ou ist it t 
what 1 want ht, and it comes tru 

At the booth fe pbreaklast ext mornir - 

eat thing happened Hew one 

ting than a littie white pread came out é 
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napkKit Wut 1 our trunk at the hote 
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Campbell’s Automatic 
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ised only about one- noextraroomin your kitchen— 
» time. Set the oven also automatically controlled. 

the heat desired Put in your cooking—turn on 
utomatic regulator the electricity, when the right 
heat at the same cooking heat is reached the 
e. Never too hot electricity automatically 
cool—always just shuts off and the cooking con- 
st baking and roast- tinues. Money saving—time 
. Oven door, large saving—cooks foods better. 


» and splasher back Write Today and Get My 


rely of aluminum Special Offer 
itifully finished with My new low price will amaze you 


French Gray enamel. Large No dealers. I sell direct from fac 


less cooker in the tory. Cash or easy payments. Big 
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AM CAMPBELL CO., 1015 Union Ave., Alliance, Ohio 


Manufacturers of «1 full line of electric kitchen cooking equipment 
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power rising in him that had little to do 
with corn cakes. 


Undertaker was a gray horse with a way 
of standing still and cool as a stone; mild 
to saddle, stocky, sound, stiff-backed; and 
a habit also of looking at one with head 
lifted, as if peering over his glasses. ‘‘ His 
past don’t seem to be poisonin’ him none,”’ 
Bill thought. 

A few minutes later the voice of the an- 
nouncer sprayed over the crowd: ‘I see 
by the programs our young friend Pelty is 
back this afternoon, fixing to emerge on 
Undertaker Bill Peity, the lad from 
Tucson-way who gave us the ride of the 
day yesterday. Some say luck; some say 
class heretofore concealed. In the next five 
minutes we’re apt to find out something we 
don’t know now.” 

Bill went down into a sort of deep grief 
that ride. All the pains and poundings and 
knock-outs he had known up through his 
violent youth were somehow flung back at 
him in those few seconds; hints of collapses 
all through, a havoc of strains and pains 
that began with a cramp in his left toe the 
instant he touched the stirrup; then 
crawled up his ankle into his calf like a pair 
of pliers twisting a muscle tight. Mean- 
while the game was on. Undertaker had 
the prowess of a middle-aged fighter that 
has always taken care of himself. With a 
lurch to the right, he snapped round to bite 
at his own stifle joint; then turned loose 
behind, double-barreled, landing hard as a 
stone bolt in front. Bill had been there be- 
fore, and eased himself in time. It was this 
rock crusher that had uncoupled him a 
year back. 

Muscle, bone, tendon and heart knew a 
bitter resentment against further punish 
ment, yet at the same time his head was 
working in a sort of calm power. Whistle, 
and deep hush from the stands, then a 
welter of praise that rolled over everything 
The same roar followed Bill to the quiet of 
the farrier’s tent. He wished Minerva 
could have heard it. 

**T wonder what they'll call that 
class?’’ he mused, lying on the cot. “‘ Plenty 
of bad ones left--Anteater, TNT, Cleaner 
Boy, Manger Queen, Gray Goof — only half 
through— but I sure could see what was 
comin’ today.’”’ Then, soberly, Bill re 
newed his covenant of yesterday not to let 
any of his strength ooze out in words, not 
knowing that this was the surest way to 
start others talking about him. 





uck or 


Bismarong stepped aside next morning 
for a near-champ to pass. His lunch booth 
was working to overcapacity, but Bill 
wasn’t turned away; called in under the 
counter, in fact, his bibs and tuckers spread 
on the bake board. He walked the streets 
after that, permitting the populace to view 
him o’er; but in a certain side street was 
seen to wilt, buck up, glance back over his 
shoulder, then make for a front door. 

Voice from the desk: “‘Say, mister, what 
are you tryin’ to do—break in this jail?” 
It was the bleak Badger himself, blue vest 
and pencils showing, toothpick in that dry 
mouth. 

Bill’s hat was off. ‘‘You see, 
visitin’ day, but I’m kept in the arena 
He was backing out 

‘*No exceptions, mister, unless you care 
to take it up with the sheriff.” 

It was different at the arena. That 
afternoon Bill learned what it meant to 
have all the little favors done for him that 
a champ knows. He had drawn old Mole 
skin, and a gang hung round his chute, his 
most commonplace words repeated. Mean- 
while the announcer was playing him up 
for a feature. Bill tried hard not to seem 
to listen. 

‘You're ridin’ soft today, Pelty,” a 
voice said; and looking at him under straw- 
colored eyebrows through the boards of the 
chute was Sandy Ellis, the state champion 

‘I can use any caresses I got comin’,” 
allowed Bill. 

Either Moleskin’s quaint and interesting 
life had begun to tell on him or the thun 
dering new reputation of the rider of the 


today "s 


afternoons.” 





day had m ed, | l ere 

a thrill to that performance M 

went through the motions, but the lew who 
knew missed the snap. It wasnt id 
enough to call for a reride, and no one could 
put any blame on Bill; but certainty Mok 
skin left him merely warmed up for the 


finals tomorrow. Meanwhile Sandy | 
sat itouton TNT on one of the black beas 
rough days: came gamely through a grue 
ride, but with a slightly damaged 
Dark settled down, therefore, wit! B 
Pelty running well ahead of the show and 
Anteater chosen as his game for tomorrow 

Minerva found a moment to whisper a 
supper: ‘What a funny name for a horse 
Why do they call him that?” 

‘“*Her,”” corrected Bill, adding ‘T've 
never saddled her, but she’s said to come 
in from a buck 
crusted in the prevailin’ loam of the cour 


* match with her nose ir 





try. Also she’s a never-can-tell mare and 
has other little ways.”’ Just at this time a 
telegram arrived from Mack Foley, fore- 
man, and the Figueroa boys who had the 
news of the first two days 





Minerva joined him. Bill was still sink 
ing into depths from the middle part of the 
message. Minerva raised her arms in the 
night air, saying how relieved she was to 


escape from the booth. Soft genial winds 


But the most 
talked of man in Bismarong seemed hardly 


enfolded her, fatigue of the long day shaking 


out with a few deep breaths 


aware she was alive and alongside. She 
couldn't know right at first how his 
thoughts kept whipping back to Jimmy 
Orr-—three full days in 


sismarong and not 
even a hello so far-to the man who had 
meant more to him than anyone els 
Miner 


] D 


va was catching the silence. Bil 
didn’t even notice her words had stopped; 
in fact noted nothing until her hand pulled 
at his arm and two tear-glistening eyes, ir 
delicious emotional suspense, looked up at 
him in the lights of a corner drug store. 

‘What have I done? 

One thing was sure: Minerva had to be 
cast out of mind, so he could think of Jim 
She was too new, too great —like his wir 
ning streak to admit anything else at the 
time. ‘‘ Nothin’, 
think of Jim right now 


Minerva, but I've got to 
This telegram says 


that Carlos finds himself in the limelight 





dyin’ this way, and looks likely to go 
through with it, regardless of what it does 
to Jim.’ 

No pique showed in Minerva, but instant 
attention. She hadn't served gossipy cow 
boys for hours the last few days without 
coming to a clear understanding of one Bill 
Pelty, past and present, together with a 
miracle performed in his standing before 
men by three great rides. Only Minerva, 
backed by her mother, had seen in Bill all 
that Bismarong saw now, and more—the 
first minute he sat down on the end stool 
She didn’t miss the dangerous glitter in his 
present look as he turned into a side street 
Clearly he wanted to be alone, her reaction 
being that he probably needed her more 
than ever before. The right words for this 
dilemma didn’t come, Dut that moment a 
playful flicker of wind lifted the black man- 
tilla from her shoulders. Bill caught the 
end of it and started to spread it into place, 
but she edged back. ‘I'm too hot now, 
she breathed. 
| 


t trailed absently from his hand, like a 





1e slidy silk fell off the rest of the way 


I 
part of her trying to break in upon his 
t 


rouble But his eye now directed across the 
f 


way this, the side street of the jail. Under 
; 


the single dim light at the top of the front 
door opposite had appeared Jimmy Orr, 
booted and dressed, and at his side Badg r, 
the deputy, their two inside arms hanging 
? 


ogether, moving as one. They descended 


the wooden steps and turned to the 
toward the station, rather than the lights 


of the main | ghway Fora second or two 








more Bill stood still as a quail; thent irned, 


Continued on Page 201) 
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Cantinued from Page 198 

“This is something I’ve got to tend to 

You'll have to run back, Minerva.” 
“You wouldn’t send me away 
‘Yep, this job means me solo.” 


She drew back, sensir g a desperate pos- 


t 
sibility in his brain. Though her voice was 
ow, it sounded like a wail: “You aren't 
going to spoil tomorrow your Dig day ’ 


as if she understood all his years of defeat 

‘They wouldn't let me see him in there 
Now they’re taking him back 
I’ve got to think of Jim right now 

She held fast to the sleeve of each arn 
‘But he knows why you couldn't get to 
him! They’re not goin’ to kill him. There'll 
be time tomorrow night, when we'll —a 
re free rr 

Even that didn't keep him. ‘‘ You go and 
sit on the hotel steps. I'll come back 

‘Oh, Bill, just when you get things 
rollin’ 

A terrible pang to hear that last 
no idea she understood so much ~as if she 
Yet he left her stand- 


ng alone, and never was darkness so lonely 


had entered his life 


is this shadowed street, hot desert wind 
lights of Bismarong’s animated 


center falling away behind. The little black 


fanning in, 
f 

mantilla, still in his hand, pulled him to a 

ig him back. He re- 


lled Minerva’s last look and that deep 





t, like a voice c: 








anxiety of hers for all his concerns. His 
pace slightly increased after the two figures 
Only a few people were 
abroad in this scantily lighted part of tow: 
Badger and Jimmy crossed the next s 


and didn't stop at the railway station. They 


at a distance 








kept on, in fact, to the office of the motor 
stages. Here it was for a certainty —( 





dead, doubtless— Jimmy Orr being taken 
back for trial 


In the next ten minutes Bill studied from 


a distance the halted stage in front of the 
+ , ] f 
Statior One by one, people came out of 
the office and took their seats in the diml; 


lighted box. Badger and Jimmy Orr fi 
nally climbed aboard, their movements 
clumsy, 
let. Bill’s groping faculties pulled to- 
gether—only a few minutes left. He had 
been thinking of buying a ticket, but that 
didn’t hit him exac 


need for a cigarette, 


feet tangled because of the brace- 











right. Feeling the 
his hand reached to his 





side pocket. The half-folded mantilla got 





n the way of the papers. Then he thought 
of the safety stop at the edge of town. His 
booted steps were instantly drawn thither 
a minute or two longer to think He 
reached the crossing: still the hadn't 
moved 

Just as I get it rollin’ my way ne mut 
tered, for the lecision had com The 
deputy would know me through armor 
plate if I only held him up for Jimmy 


It S got to be the whole coac? 








His smile stiffened as he let the mantilla 
fall open. Very black and soft, four or five 
feet long: he drew it back dage 
from the forehead, crossing t ir 
front over his mouth and nose. He could 
breathe His voice sounded muffled. He 
placed his big hat carefully on the concrete 
work of a culvert t would eas 
come to hand agair 

rhe stage was now coming. It was iw 


ng out like a little ship. He saw it career 


onto the highway, then slide toward him 
a slight downgrade, in frightening silence 
and speed. The driver came to a sto] 
lighting a cigarette just then. As he flicked 
the match away a muffled tone from the 
shadows below said, “‘Step down, kid.” 
The gleam of a gun bore showed low in the 


speaker’s hand 


“What's that?” 
‘Step down!’’—no mistake about that 
a pair of eyes that might mean anything 


ig out from folds of black s 








ross the tracks and keep wa 
That’s all you got to d ust keep or 
going till you're sent for. I'm inspectin 
your wagon for the present.’’ Bill entered 
the stage. “‘ Make it quick!” he croaked to 
the passengers ‘Everything you got! 


Don't get the idea that one little motorbus 


IS all We re DUS) witn tonight me er r 
eight passengers, including three womer 








Jimmy Orr, the face Bill t note of first 
rather, that « tudious gleam Jimmy w 
ntheha toftu ng onastranger Mear 
while Bill plu ip a faller T hat t 
Leisure at lengt! he me t i st 
bove the persor Deputy | the 
r it twisted oper rt 1 
ied tones were now released Q 
t’s you, sheriff! And what d 1 happer 
to be earrvir besides that nast nist 
Yep, hand it over! What els 
Badger gave up his gur 
And why are you takin’ this pore little 
feller away from his family on a night like 
this? Can’t reach your wallet with one 


hand? Well, maybe you can find the key t 


them ir 





Moans and curses were now finding Bill's 
ears from the others, but a rejuvenating 
force shot through him at the way Badger 
obeyed — as if the sheriff himself had spoken 
Frightful simplicity about this, he thought, 
the deputy fumbling the keys, the tiny lock 


finally sprung 








‘Why, he’s only a boy, sheriff! Might 
be President yet, if you don’t spoil his 
chance. Stand up, yé g feller, us birds of 


a teather-—and ali that 
Jimmy Orr also obeyed. At this point 


there were two or three passengers that 


Bill hadn't gone through, but his move- 
ments seemed accelerated, his final opera 
skimmed over. He backed to the 
door. ‘‘Come with me, young feller. | 
speak to the chief about takin’ on a fres} 
hand for the remaining jobs tonight 
Without a movement of his lips, Jimmy Orr 
followed. ‘‘As for you, folks,”’ Bill added, 
‘sit where you are for ten minutes. I ain't 
saying we'll all be hereabouts that long, 
but better not take a chance.” 

Bill led the way to the culvert, feeling 
) sed upon the big hat 
Then he took Jimmy’s arm, drawing him 


farther into the shadows 


better as his hand ck 


didn’t you get me, Jim?” he 
‘Not until just now’’—without enthusi- 


Bill felt relieved that even Jimmy hadn't 
Known him, but at the same time queerly 


led. *‘ You see, they wouldn't let me see 





1s is dyin’—maybe dead. They're 


takin’ you back, and apt to give you the 


worst of it back there ( 


‘ome on, let’s get 


Or do you think it would be 








better for us to empty out the stage and 
use it al start?’ 
You held the wt é is pt get mé¢ 
‘Cure! 
Thanks, but I can't use it. B A fe 
w couldn’t ask more of pal, and 1 
sure put it through neat; but I don’t want 
t, thanks. I ain’t goin’ to spend the rest of 
n fe runnir iway from these people 
I couldn't let em take you back.” 
rt ats ¢g d of ‘ but mK nere I 
shot Carlos to keep him from | n me 
and it’s bound to work out that way 
Just what do you propose to do, James 
I'm goin’ on back with Badger—if he 
iin't too upset t keep on travelin’ tor ght 


Do you mean that 


s of Bismarong Here, take this, 


then.” he said. passing Jimmy the deputv’s 





you Ilké that I let 





t fall and 1 picked it up, got the drop on 
me. Andthis he handed over the hard hat 
containing the money and watches te 


It won't 


none back at the courthouse 


‘em you took it away from m« 





hurt your ca 





‘You're talkin’ up tostandard right now, 
B 1’] ist do what * the 
small one remarked u 
la er po iong 

They separated, Jimmy on the run back 


to the stage, the emptied bandit dropping 


deeper into the shadows. Voices of the pas- 


J 
senge rs reached him yne man’s loud laugh, 
another shouting to the driver to come 
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back. Bill folded and pocketed the man- 
tilla. Then he started his return through 
he dark streets. At his last look the stage 
was still standing where he had left it. He 
entered the bright lights of Bismarong, 
crouching under his big hat. It was “‘ Hello, 
Bill!’ as before. Cooler and cooler he be- 
came as he felt himself rise again into 
Arizona's bustin’ ace, if only for one night. 

Back in the corner of the hotel veranda 
sat a huddled figure, white waist, head bent 
forward. ‘‘ Here, put this round your shoul- 
came close, tossing the 
mantilla where it belonged. 

Her tones uncertain—‘‘ It smells smoky.” 

The three-time winner suggested ice 


ders,”’ he said as he 


cream. 
‘I'd rather have something hot.” 
‘Me too,” said Bill; “ta whole lot. But 


there ain't no coffee like you make.” 

“We'll go back to the booth. Mother 
prob'ly hasn't closed up yet. Don’t keep 
me waitin’. What happened?” she said as 
they passed out of the crowd. 

“Oh, Jim wouldn’t be rescued, that’s all,”’ 
he whispered. ‘‘ We're forgettin’ the rest.” 

They were at the booth, the mother hav- 
ing been persuaded to leave for the night. 
“Tf you drink any more coffee, aren’t you 
‘fraid you won't sleep?”’ Minerva asked 
later, vague chill in her tone. 

Sometimes, when it ain’t made as good 
as this, I have a bad night.” 

Her smile wasn’t rounded out. They 
were quite alone. He saw he wasn’t going 
to be let off so easily. ‘‘I’m sure sorry I had 
to leave you that way,” he began. 

“You didn't have to. It didn’t do any 
good.” 

‘Mebbe it didn’t,” said Bill. 
had to find out. You see, I’ve 
own so long ——”’ 

‘“What do you mean?” 

“*Nobody to give me advice like you.” 

‘All the good my advice did! You 
might have spoiled everything-—if you 
haven't already.” 

‘IT couldn’t spoil everything, havin’ that 
little silk scarf of yours.”’ 

“It wasn’t that.” 

““What was it, Minerva? 

“We're forgettin’ the rest,’’ she said, 
closing up the booth. He took her to the 
hotel in sorry silence. 


“But | 
been on my 


9° 


Morning of the last day, and Bill Pelty 
found the town wide open to him— all except 
Minerva. Marked reservation registered 
from her, though the mother enlightened: 
‘She's goin’ to take in the show this after- 
noon.” Bill felt a chill in his bones right 
there. Today Anteater, the slimy one, the 
never-can-tell mare. Three good rides and 
Minerva hadn’t come out to the show. 
Suppose his luck broke—-with her there! 

He strolled off alone to get his courage 
back. It wasn't easy. Last night’s hold-up 
had taken it out of him. There wasn’t an 
inch of his body that didn’t cry out against 
riding again today. He was used to that, 
yet differently; he wanted to quit today. 
The stands filled at last. Fifty feet behind, 
as he leaned against the fence at the open- 
ing of the performance, sat a white-faced 
Minerva. Gray Goof tearing out of 
the chute, brimming with fits and sundries, 
Sandy Ellis, Bill’s nearest contender, taking 
punishment like mallets falling on his hard 
Scotch jaw. Bill saw how ridin’ was done; 

e lashing, whipping fury of the game, as 
f he were getting Minerva’s first impres- 
sions. He turned and looked again at her 
horrified face 

Sandy’s high-score ride permitted of lit- 
tle or no let-down for Bill. It would have 
to be a whipping finish, and Bill didn’t miss 
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that his rival was lying back against the 
fence, face up, right now. He knew how it 
felt to stretch out that way, waiting for the 
juice to circulate again. 

A hot-tempered wind rose and fell. It 
tore up sheets of dust out in the arena, 
sometimes carrying the voice of the an- 
nouncer across the field, sometimes stop- 
ping it abruptly. Anteater—-Bill not only 
hadn’t ridden this demon twister but hadn't 
seen her before coming to Bismarong this 
trip. One man who had ridden her said she 
was easy; another said she kept trying to 
thread her head between her knees—that 
he’d rather sit Gunecotton or Steamboat 
Anyway, Anteater looked cowed in the 
chute. Bill saw her shoulder shiver as he let 
himself down from the top boards. She was 
one of those tortured witches that look at 
you like a crying kitten and then go hell- 
fire insane when you're on top. She didn’t 
smell like a clean, well-kept horse. 

The big door swung back. Bill and the 

mare found themselves naked to the glare 
of the westering sun and the crowded 
stands—-the feature ride of the day, of the 
show. Shouts of welcome and acclaim 
reached him before Anteater’s first slinking 
huddle. Then her specialty, sprung in the 
first twenty feet—the hook-and-eye, slip- 
ping out from under in front and at the 
same moment knocking up against the rid- 
er’s spine from the rear, the idea being to 
urge him forward into the inquiring va- 
cancy outspread. Bill felt himself going 
over the edge of a cliff, a female, headless 
monster beneath. The only recourse was a 
supernatural tightening of human forceps, 
which Bill supplied—a two-ton clamp of 
his knees that pulled a grunt from the mare. 
The rest was a writhing mass of unexpect- 
edness, blood loose in the man’s head 
again. The grand stand upended itself 
taller than the highest tree, like a great 
ship about to nose-dive under, Minerva 
aboard. . . . He didn’t seem to have 
anything to do with it—some deeper fold 
of himself making this ride. It didn’t seem 
any use, for Bill felt that Anteater had 
scored against him in her first coup. 
She was coming down. He braced himse if 
for her last trick, and the whistle reached 
him through the sluicing roar of his own 
blood in his ears. 

‘Did I show daylight at the go-off?"’ he 
gasped in the ear of the pick-up man. 

‘It was a squeak. You may get away 
with it.” 

Now the crowd was giving him the hand 
of a lifetime. Minerva was there; but Bill, 
in semidarkness, was watching the three 
heads of the judges close together-~a fine 
point to settle that the crowd couldn't 
know about. The shouting died away. He 
heard a laugh. 

The three sober faces of i e judges broke 
apart. ‘It’s yours, Bill,’’ the nearest said. 

He heard the stands go dead silent, 
heard the announcer start up with the news, 
felt the grip of the pick-up man’s hand on 
his arm, the very breath of the latter's 
whisper: ‘You win, Bill!” 

He was dazed; it was getting dark round 
him, but his lips formed an epigram, no 
less oy begin to see you've got to start 
winnin’— to get the breaks,”’ meaning that 
it was his three other rides that prevented 
the judges from seeing half the horizon 
between him and the saddle today. 

That second he rocked in his seat. Queer 
perpendicular streaks like shreds of cur- 
tains hanging in thin air before his eyes, 
the cheering a mile off. He had taken a lot 
of beatings before today —tail-ender— eaten 
a lot of dust 

Continued on Page 206 
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Continued from Page 202 

They had laid him out upon the cot at 
the farrier’s tent. A shadow crossed before 
his eyes. “* Hello,”’ he said, and that “‘ Hello”’ 
seemed to come from a center of himself 
never opened up before. ‘‘ Don’t go away,” 
he told her. 

Words presently reached him: ‘Is 
that what bustin’ is? Is it always as bad as 
that?’’ 

“Only I've 
ter ’n usual.” 

“You've had 
fore?” 

“Quite some lot of hosses 

“You aren’t goin’ to any more, are you, 
if I ask you not to?” 

Bill wanted to tell her he felt that way 
too, but it wouldn’t do to tumble too ¢ asy. 

“Please answer me!”’ 

“It’s a man’s game. 
know what he’s doing.” 

Her face receded. 

“Don’t go ’way. 

ra Yes.”’ 

‘**Minerva, are you keepin’ your hand 
in my game?’’ Her answer eame so slow 
that fright seized him. ‘You and your 
mother!”’ he hastily added. 

‘“‘] want to keep my hand in your game; 
but what I saw today—it would be like 
destroying one’s work with hammers! | 
never could stand what I saw today.”’ 

“Why, Anteater doesn’t dose out pun- 








Is 


been stayin’ with ’em bet- 


those awful hurts — be- 


A fellow 


has to 


Are we alone?”’ 











SB 








“She dosed out more than | 


stand again.” 


A voice at the flap of the tent ol i 
telegram for Bill, miss.”’ 

“Thanks. I'll give it to him 
It’s from your ranch foreman again,” Mir 
erva added, ‘It says 

‘*Everybody howlin’ for the ne Ar ! 
champion. Hold her once more today, I 
everything fine here. Jimmy just I Car 


out, but whispered the trutt 


that he was aimin to get Jin 


“They’ve only heard 
three days,”’ Bill mused 
Carlos So he went out with cane a! 
spats on. Say, Minerva, last night 
what was it that helped me if not the little 
black scarf? I mean when 
on the hotel porch.” 

“It works,” said Minerva 

““How’s that?” 

“What your friend Jimmy said. I sat 
there in the dark at the far end of the porc! 


about tne 


“And little « 


you Sat there 


and never stopped holdin’ that what | 
wanted was true.” 

**And it was true?”’ 

“You came back, didn’t you? And you 
came out alive today, didn’t you? But oh, 
Bill, never again!” 

He smelled the dust. Outside in the 
arena he heard them fixing for the wild 


horse race 
the show. 


the end of the day —the end of 
Then he forgot all that until 
Minerva’s head started up, and her tra 
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ishment like some.” whisper: ‘‘Somebody’s coming!” 
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Those are Important Questions 
to ask about your house! The answers are 
YES if you build with CELOTEX 
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THESE CHOCOLATES INTERPRET ABOVE ALL THINGS 
THE CORRECT THING IN CANDY 

















aig hea YET you can obtain them, to meet the most unexpected 


of demands, almost instantly, at a store no more than 


a square or two away, no matter where you may be! 





LL things have their modes. In candy giving, it is 
Johnston's ... among the leaders of things social 

in smartest gathering places of smartest America. 
Thus in choosing this noted make of candy, one is 
sure of doing that which is admittedly the correct thing, 


either for one’s own home or for a gift of thoughtful vf ' 


graciousness 





Conveniently available at the better stores through- 


out America, you can obtain Johnston’s Chocolates at ‘7 ar 
a moment’s notice—any time—anywhere. The nex i ls —- 














‘ 
Choice Box—containing twenty-two different kinds 
is suggested as an ever welcome gift. ‘ 
You will fo ) 
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The 


human voice 
zy human on the 


New Orthophonic 
Victrola 


A GREAT artist sings in concert, and 
Many 


Some are turned 
Attend 


thousands press for admittance. 


wait in line for hours. 


away, disappointed the con- 


certs, by all means, but enjoy these 


same golden voices in your own home 


whenever you wish through 


the new Orthophonic Victrola. 
This amazing instrument brings you 


vocal music in all its original purity 


and power. Tones of correct, natural 


Tones neither too thin nor too 
Che 


new Orthophonic Victrola catches the 


volume. 


loud, but full, round and mellow 


You can 


even hear the singer inhale tor the 


very personality of the artist 
next 


note, so realistic is Orthophonic 








reproduction! 


The world’s best musi 


always at you) finger-tips 


In no other way can you have such 
singing in your home, for the Ortho 
phonic Victrola is based upon the 
new scientific principle—**matched 
impedance which makes possible 


the full. free flow of sound, undi- 


minished and unmarred. This revo- 
lutionary principle is controlled 


exclusively by Victor! 


The New 
Orthophonzc 








Another Victor achievement, 
equaling that of the Orthophonic 
Ortho- 


It has new 


instrument, is the new 


phonic Victor Record 


beauty and d« pth, a richer resonance. 


Recorded by microphone, and made from 


an improved material, practically all 


foreign noises have been climinated. 


The new Victor 


creations Of the artists 


Lccords are living re- 


themselves. 


They play on axy instrument and 


‘ t | 
YTeactly 


its playing quality 


Words can give you but the faintest im 


pression of the thrill in store tor you at the 


t Victor dealer’ 


ay Go 1 your 


Have a demonstration 


neare 
tod most keptical mood! 
There are mat 
yhonic Victrola, 
I 


Silent 


winding. 


iy beautiful models of the Ortho 


down to Sos 


trom SS? 
(rom 2 £ 


electric motor ($35 extra) eliminates 


You play : an 


1 relax 





